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To  Ms  Excellency,  Frank  Brown, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland  : 

Sir :  I  have  the  honor,  herewith,  to  hand  to  you  the 
fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics and  Information  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  for 
transmittal  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws  of 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  C.  Weeks, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 


CHAPTER  I, 


INTRODUCTION. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland : 

It  affords  me  gratification  in  submitting  the  following- 
report,  to  say,  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  industries  of 
Maryland  have  increased  in  number  and  prosperity 
during  the  past  two  years.  Wages  have  had  an  upward 
tendency  and  employment  has  been  reasonably  certain. 
No  complaints  have  been  filed  in  this  office,  nor  has  at- 
tention been  called  to  any  flagrant  abuses  or  violations  of 
law.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  prevailed  all  over  the 
State. a  spirit  of  contented  industry. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  prejudiced  parties, 
every  citizen  of  Maryland,  who  properly  realizes  and 
appreciates  the  privileges  and  opportunities  which  we 
enjoy,  will  admit  that  there  are  few  States,  which, 
for  situation  and  natural  resources,  are  so  well  adapted 
to  the  support  of  an  industrial  community.  Enjoying 
a^temperate  climate,  possessing  a  fertile  soil,  intersected 
by  numerous  rivers,  and  separated  into  two  grand 
divisions  by  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  with 
every  facility  for  the  exchange  of  commercial  products, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  a  long  settled  civilization, 
this  old  State  invites  the  incoming  multitude  to  settle 
within  her  borders,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  gen- 
erous opportunities  she  affords.  And  ye1  Avhile  her 
lands  and  waters,  so  easily  reached,  and  so  prolific  in  nat- 
ural resources,  invite  the  multitude  to  labor,  how  many 
pass  by  her  gates  and  wander  abroad  on  the  barren  and 
uncultivated  territory  of  the  West. 

AVe  have  reached  that  place  in  the  history  of  this 
commonwealth  when  the  labor  that  produces  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture  demands  an  equal    right  in   legisla- 
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tion  with  the  multitude  that  controls  in  the  shops  of 
manufacture,  and  the  time  is  when  the  small  objectors 
who  regard  the  interests  of  this  State  and  Country  as 
limited  to  the  exigencies  of  some  single  trade  should 
endeavor  to  cultivate  broader  views  respecting 
public  affairs.  No  single  industry  or  organization, 
ought  to  limit  the  possibilities  which  lie  at  the  com- 
mand of  energetic  and  self-reliant  industry.  The  time 
has  come  when  the  right  to  labor  should  be  freely  and 
fully  recognized  by  all  as  a  right  of  Maryland  citizen- 
ship, and  when  an  united  effort  should  be  made  by 
both  agricultural  and  manufacturing  labor  to  guarantee 
to  Maryland  a  front  rank  among  the  industrial  States 
of  the  Union. 

In  conformity  with  this  spirit  of  progress,  many  of 
the  manufacturers  of  Maryland  have  during  the  past 
years,  sought  more  advantageous  locations  in  the  rural 
districts  for  the  conduct  of  their  business,  notably,  in 
the  towns  of  Laurel,  Frederick,  Hagerstown  and  Cum- 
berland in  the  west,  and  Havre  de  Grace,  Cambridge, 
Easton  and  Salisbury  in  the  east.  In  many  of  these 
towns  new  factories  have  been  erected  and  many  hands 
have  been  given  employment  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  rural  population. 

But  while  considering  the  opportunities  afforded  to 
labor  in  this  State  I  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  direct  your 
attention  to  some  local  requirements. 

At  this  time,  when  competition  in  trade  and  manu- 
facture has  a  tendency  to  coerce  and  dominate  unpro- 
tected industry,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  j)rovide 
such  safeguards  as  the  intelligence,  experience  and 
scientific  discoveries  of  the  age  may  proj)erly  suggest. 
Without  taking  a  paternal  interest  in  the  citizen,  but 
confining  its  operations  within  the  strict  borders  of  the 
Constitution,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
protect  and  defend  labor  against  such  encroachments  as 
would  degrade  and  coerce  it  in  operation.  It  is  to  the 
permanent  advantage  of  a  State  to  make  such  provisions 
as  will  insure  to  the  citizens  the  enjoyment  of  health, 
and  be  a  guarantee  of  personal  safety  and  independence. 
I,  therefore,  deem  it  my  duty  to  direct  your  attention 
to  certain  matters  which  I  am  convinced  by  personal 
observation,  require  the  attention  of  the  government, 
that  is  to  say,  among  other  things :  to  the  necessity  of  a 
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more  stringent  law,  regulating  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  fire-escapes  on  factories.  This  subject 
was  fully  discussed  and  the  figures  submitted  in  my  Re- 
port for '1888--89.  It  is  not  only  wise  that  this  subject 
should  receive  the  special  attention  of  the  Legislature, 
but  the  dangerous  lack  of  such  means  of  escape  from 
crowded  factories  is  likely  at  any  time  to  be  demon- 
strated by  some  fearful  catastrophy. 

There  is  culpable  neglect  in  regard  to  this  matter,  par- 
ticularly in  buildings  which  have  not  been  erected  for 
the  purposes  of  manufacture,  but  which  have  been 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  trades  now  conducted  in 
them. 

In  the  large  factories,  designed  and  built  for  particu- 
lar industries,  provision  is  more  uniformly  made  for  the 
safety  and  health  of  those  employed. 

I  also  recommend  the  adoption  of  proper  rules  regulat- 
ing the  building,  inspection  and  use  of  elevators  in 
factories. 

I  respectfully  suggest  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of 
factory  inspection  on  the  basis  of  that  adopted  and  now 
in  operation  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Especially  with 
power  to  enter  the  private  and  secret  places  at  present 
absolutely  closed  to  the  public  view,  where  young  girls 
and  women  are  employed,  laboriously  working  for  scant 
wages,  under  the  "Contract  System"  in  the  clothing- 
trade. 

This  business  being  principally  conducted  by  foreigners 
not  conversant  with  our  laws  and  heedless  of  public 
opinion,  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  coercing  labor 
for  their  selfish  interests,  is  the  worst  system  to  day  in 
vogue  in  this  State,  and  the  facts  concerning  it  can 
never  be  ascertained  until  some  inspection,  backed  by 
legal  authority,  can  interpose  to  uncover  it  to  public 
view.  The  necessities  of  life  and  the  natural  pride  and 
self  respect  of  the  employees  seal  their  lips  and  no  vol- 
untary admissions  can  be  secured  ;  but  that  a  miserable 
system  of  labor  is  conducted  in  the  dense  quarters  of 
Baltimore  City,  on  inadequate  premises  and  without 
any  restriction  of  law,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  even  the 
most  cursory  observer  of  the  condition  of  our  industries. 

I  have  ever  regarded  this  office  as  being  created  by  the 
Legislature  in  the  interest  of  the  wage-workers  of  this 
State,  and  not  as  the  exponent  of  the  special  views  of 
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any  section.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Bureau  to 
supply  facts  to  the  Legislature  which  may  tend  to  bene- 
fit and  advance  the  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  toilers,  in 
all  the  varied  fields  of  our  State  industries  by  explain- 
ing their  situation,  or,  if  necessary,  by  suggesting  legis- 
lative relief.  A  reference  to  the  Statute  establishing 
this  office,  will  show,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  to  create  a  Bureau  to  collect  "statistics  and 
information  concerning  the  various  branches  of  industry 
practiced  in  the  State,  and  the  needs  thereof,  and  the 
abuses  which  exist  therein,  and  to  report  the  same  to 
the  General  Assembly." 

Its  scope  embraces  the  natural  resources  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  the  skill  of  the  workers  in  the  fields  of  in- 
dustry, the  enterprise  of  those  who  make  possible  the 
development  of  our  trade  and  the  abuses,  if  any,  exist- 
ing in  our  industrial  operations,  which  may  be  remedied 
by  Law.  It  is  not  an  office  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  every  grievance  or  advocating  every  theory  ; 
and  if  ever  the  time  shonld  come  when  it  can  or  will  be 
used  for  such  purposes,  or  for  partisan  or  factional  ends, 
I  venture  to  say  that  such  will  be  an  abuse  of  its  powers 
tending  to  injury  rather  than  good  ;  making  it  the  agent 
of  discord  rather  than  of  unity  of  industrial  interest 
and  the  foe  rather  than  the  friend  of  labor.  As  in  the 
experience  of  many  others,  I  have  found  it  impossible 
to  give  satisfaction  to  all,  in  the  conduct  of  these  inves- 
tigations. I  have  endeavored,  however,  to  deal  fairly 
by  what  I  conceived  the  true  interest  of  the  labor  of 
this  State  ;  never  hesitating  to  point  Out  what  I  believed 
to  be  essential  reforms  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers 
and  never  setting  down  "ought  in  malice"  in  the  reports 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  submit  to  your  Honorable 
body.  It  has  been  my  effort  to  select  for  inquiry  and  to 
report  on  such  branches  of  industry  as  from  the  trend 
of  public  sentiment,  seem  the  most  likely  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature,  to  the  end  that  the  Report 
may  be,  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  namely,  an  assist- 
ance to  the  law-making  power  in  arriving  at  the  facts 
necessary  to  proper  legislation.  1  have  endeavored  to 
serve  no  faction  or  party,  to  hold  myself  free  from  labor- 
unions  on  the  one  hand  and  associations  of  capital  on 
the  other,  and  I  have  used  my  best  efforts  to  present 
only  the  actual  facts  and  figures  I  could  obtain  and  to 
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present    them     uncolored    by   my   own    individuality. 

It  will  be  found  on  examination  that  this  report  deals 
largely  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  oyster  industry. 
The  facts  and  figures  contained  therein  are  the  result  of 
a  careful,  extended  and  systematic  examination  of  one 
of  our  greatest  industries,  and  if  any  excuse  is  necessary 
for  submitting  it  to  your  Honorable  body  in  so  exten- 
sive a  form,  it  is  because  there  has  never  heretofore 
been  any  attempt  to  place  the  Legislature  in  possession 
of  much  of  the  data  herein  contained;  because  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  labor  is  dependent  on  this  in- 
dustry for  a  livlihood  and  because  it  is  above  all  others, 
the  subject  of  the  hour. 

It  will  also  be  found  that  I  have  presented  an  ex- 
tended Report  on  the  one  other  great  industry  which 
characterizes  the  natural  resources  of  Maryland;  namely, 
the  coal  industry  of  the  western  counties.  I  was  in- 
duced to  pay  special  attention  to  this  great  source  of 
wealth,  because  of  the  constant  personal  requests  made 
to  me  by  members  of  the  last  Legislature  and  also  by 
the  labor  engaged  in  the  coal  fields,  that  a  suitable  re- 
port should  be  presented  this  year  on  the  subject. 

It  is  a  business  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
our  whole  industrial  development.  It  maintains  an 
entirely  distinct  community  of  labor,  and  while  it 
represents  in  operation  private  enterprise,  the  character 
of  its  product,  makes  it  peculiarly  a  State  industry, 
and  if  the  work  done  and  here  compiled  results  in  noth- 
ing more  than  impressing  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  coal 
business  of  Maryland  and  the  respect  it  is  entitled  to  at 
the  hands  of  the  government  for  its  development  and 
preservation,  the  time  spent  in  accumulating  the  facts 
herein  set  down,  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

I  am  only  too  glad  that  the  necessity  to  record  com- 
plaints or  to  point  out  grievances  have  been  so  few  in 
this  connection,  that  peace  and  contentment  prevail  in 
the  mountain  districts,  that  comparatively  good  times 
have  marked  the  progress  of  this  industry  in  the  past 
years,  and  that  the  prospect  for  an  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuation and  increase  of  prosperity  in  this  departmenl 
may  be  reasonably  anticipated. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  within  comparatively  recent  years, 
workmen  have  had  a  tendency  to  regard  their  particular 
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trade  or  occupation  as  one  of  paramount  importance, 
and  have  expected,  that  in  all  inquiries  made,  their  par- 
ticular calling  shall  receive  special  and  peculiar  atten- 
tion ;  on  failure  whereof  they  have  been  ever  ready  to 
assail  the  unhappy  investigator  as  falling  short  of  his 
duty  and  obligation.  But  happily  a  broader  and  more 
intelligent  spirit  prevails  to-day  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  great  army  of  labor,  and  the  relation  of  one 
great  industry  to  all  others  is  more  generally  appreciated. 

A  moment's  thought  will  suggest  to  such  men,  how 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  State  is 
the  preservation  of  the  oyster  supply  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  its  tributaries  ;  how  important  to  the  labor  of 
the  State  is  the  preservation  of  their  individual  rights 
in  these  common  fisheries,  and  how  the  material  wealth 
derived  from  this  great  source  of  revenue  must,  in  its 
distribution,  affect  the  condition  of  all  other  branches 
of  our  State  industry. 

With  this  preamble,  I  respectfully  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  Chapter  of  this  Report. 


U  E  PORT 


ON  THE 


OYSTER    INDUSTRY 


OF   THE 


STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  OYSTER  INDUSTRY  OF  MARYLAND. 

There  is  no  industry,  not  excepting  the  Coal-mining 
industry  of  the  western  counties  of  Maryland,  which 
gives  employment,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  so  many 
workers  as  the  great  oyster  industry  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  its  tributaries  ;  there  is  no  industry  which  has 
called  for  so  extensive  and  complicated  a  system  of  laws, 
general  and  local,  and  no  industry,  the  facts  concerning 
which  are  so  little  known  and  understood. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  attention  of  the  public 
has  been  more  particularly  directed  to  this  subject ; 
very  many  meetings  have  been  called  throughout  the 
State  to  discuss  what  is  popularly  called  the  "Oyster 
Question,"  and  many  prominent  citizens  of  this  State, 
participating  in  these  meetings  have  been  at  a  loss  for 
reliable  facts  and  figures  concerning  it.  If  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  various  political  conventions  (irrespec- 
tive of  party)  of  the  Bay  Counties  are  to  be  taken  as  an 
evidence  of  popular  sentiment,  it  is  clear  that  this  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  be  called  upon  to  pass  on  legislative 
measures  relating  to  this  industry  ;  and  in  view  of  its 
immediate  importance,  the  efforts  of  this  Bureau  have 
been  enlisted  to  gather  and  compile,  in  readily  available 
form,  the  actual  facts  and  figures  which  are  hereinafter 
submitted. 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Maryland,*  assented  to  at  the  session 

*  "  Wiikkeas,  the  oyster  interest  of  tins  state  is  one  of  its  most  important  In- 
dustries, giving  employment  to  thousands  of  its  citizens  and  having  millions  of 
capital  invested  therein;  and  whereas,  it  is  reported  that  recent  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  oyster  beds  of  the  State  have  been  seriously  impaired  by 
over-dredging  and  unwholesome  laws,  and  are  in  danger  of  complete  desl  rucl  ion 
at  an  early  day  unless  checked  by  remedial  legislation;  and  whereas  ii  Is  impossible 
for  the  present  Legislature  to  adopt  proper  laws  for  want  of  time  and  of  reliable 
and  sufficient  information  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  important  that,  the  next 
General  Assembly  have  laid  before  it  the  true  condition  of  the  oyster  beds  of  the 
State,  and  such  oilier  information  as  will  enable  them  to  devise  such  laws  for  t  he 
immediate  protection  of  t  he  same  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  Maryland,  That  the  Governor  be  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint,  on  or  before  i  he  tirst  day  of  .1  une  next,  three 
citizens  of  i  his  State  to  examine  the  condit  ion  of  I  he  Oyster  beds  of  t  he  State  and 
report  the  same  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  with  such  recommendation  as 
will  conduce  to  the  protection  of  this  important  Indusl  ry.    . 

Resolved,  Second,  That  each  of  said  commissioners  shall  receive  the  sum  of  Ave 
hundred  dollars  and  actual  expenses  for  their  service,  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  oyster  funds." 
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of  1882,  His  Excellency,  William  T.  Hamilton,  then 
Governor  of  the  State,  appointed  W.  K.  Brooks,  James 
I.  Waddell  and  Wm.  Henry  Legg,  Esqs.,  Commissioners 
to  examine  the  condition  of  the  oyster  beds  of  the 
State,  more  particularly  with  reference  to  their  probable 
exhaustion,  and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  in 
their  judgment  would  protect  the  same  and  preserve 
the  supply  of  oysters. 

The  scope  of  this  commission  extended  only  indirectly 
to  the  fishermen  engaged  in  the  oyster  fisheries.  The 
subject  matter  of  their  inquiry  being  the  oyster  supply 
and  not  the  oysterman.  The  result  of  the  labors  of  this 
commission  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  at  their  session  in  1884.  It  is  a  Report  of 
183  pages,  and  is  an  elaborate  review  of  the  condition  of 
the  oyster  beds  of  the  State  supplemented  by  a  scienti- 
fic treatise  on  the  oyster;  its  methods  of  reproduction, 
and  the  possibilities  of  artificial  propagation.  The  Re- 
port is  not  only  interesting  but  is  highly  instructive,  so 
far  as  the  oyster  is  concerned,  and  evinces  patient  and 
laborious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  in  the  wonder- 
ful fields  of  scientific  research. 

It  is  somewhat  strange,  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
this  industry,  that  the  report  of  this  commission  is  the 
only  official  document,  devoted  to  the  oyster,  which  up 
to  that  time  had  issued  from  a  department  of  the  State 
government  (*)  and  this  is  the  more  unfortunate  because, 
at  that  time,  the  commission  labored  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  want  of  reliable  comparative  data,  of 
sufficient  scope  and  certainty  to  warrant  definite  conclu- 
sions. And  it  is  well  that  the  fact  should  be  remembered 
that  some  investigations  conducted  in  1879  in  Tangier 
Sound  by  Lieutenant  Francis  Winslow,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  form  the  principal  foundation  upon  which 
the  conclusions  rest  respecting  the  depletion  of  the 
oyster  supply,  published  in  their  report. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  made  by  this  Commis- 
sion have  since  been  formulated  into  law,  but  the  con- 
clusions the  majority  reached  respecting  the  destruction 
of  the  oyster  supply  were  not  generally  accepted  as  fact 
by  those  directly  interested  in  the  industry.     It  was  the 

*One  of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  Wm.  K.  Brooks,  Ph  D  ,  Professor  of 
Animal  Morphology  in  the  .Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Director  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Zoological  Laboratory,  has  recently  written  an  interesting  volume  entitled 
"The  Oyster,"  printed  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press— 1891. 
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popular  opinion  that  the  supply  was  normal,  except  for 
fluctuations  occasioned  by  natural  causes,  and  that  the 
natural  beds  had  been  enlarged  by  the  dredging  prac- 
tised on  them,  but  a  very  careful  inquiry  made  by  this 
office  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  tongers,  scrapers, 
dredgers  and  country  packers  has  elicited  the  uniform 
reply  that  the  supply  has  grown  less  in  the  past  years. 
They  believe,  however,  that  legislation  should  be  di- 
rected toward  regulating  the  size  of  the  oyster  caught; 
in  some  instances  a  belief  is  expressed  that  shortening 
the  open  season  is  necessary;  some  few  advocate  legisla- 
tion looking  to  in-shore  planting  as  a  remedy,  but  all 
agree,  without  exception,  in  protesting  against  any  sys- 
tem of  private  ownership  of  the  natural  beds.  There  is 
an  uniform  acceptance  of  the  "cull  law"  as  the  best 
measure  which  has  hitherto  been  formulated,  and  a 
general  belief  exists  in  the  good  results  possible  to  be 
obtained  from  its  proper  enforcement.  Indeed,  the 
tongers  in  Talbot  county  went  so  far  in  their  wish  to 
see  a  proper  enforcement  of  law  as  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  Acts  of  1890,  chapter  333,  which  is  operative  in 
the  counties  of  Talbot,  Queen  Annes  and  Kent,  and 
which  provides  that  the  man  shall  take  out  the  license, 
and  not  the  boat,  as  formerly.  This  raised  the  licenses 
taken  out  in  Talbot  county  in  1890-91  to  1237  as  against 
559  in  1889-90,  thus  giving  to  the  county  treasury  an 
increased  revenue  of  upward  of  $2,000.00.  Out  of  this 
increase,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  voluntarily 
borne  by  the  tongers,  two  vessels  were  chartered  to 
serve  as  police  boats,  one  operating  on  the  Tred  Avon 
and  the  other  on  the  Miles  river.  These  vessels  were  less 
than  10-ton  boats,  they  carried  three  hands,  including 
the  captain,  and  each  man  was  paid  $40  per  month  for 
the  six  month's  season.  $2,160.00  went  to  the  support  of 
these  boats,  and  the  service  which  sometimes  the  State 
forces  were  unable  to  render  was  thus  provided  for  by  a 
purely  local  effort.  The  men  in  charge  of  these  boats  re- 
ceived commissions  as  constables  which  empowered  them 
to  make  necessary  arrests.  I  everywhere  heard  this 
method  of  policing  the  waters  well  spoken  of  by  the 
oystermen  interested.  In  this  connection,  I  may  here 
refer  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  tongers  on  St.  George's 
Island,  St.  Mary's  county,  to  have  a  local  inspector  ap- 
pointed to  see  that  the  oysters  are  properly  culled  and 
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measured  into  the  boats  which  come  to  the  island  to 
purchase  oysters  from  the  tongers.  They  complain  that 
the  tub  is  constantly  against  them  in  size,  but  that  they 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer,  having  to  sell  by  Ms 
measure  or  not  at  all.  These  men  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  pay  if  necessary,  one  cent  per  bushel  as  fees  for 
the  support  of  such  an  officer  on  the  island.  I  mention 
these  facts  as  showing  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  oyster  laws  and 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  secure  their 
observance. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  oyster  supply :  an 
examination  of  the  figures  in  the  tables  accompanying 
this  report,  will  show  that  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  of  1882,  are  largely 
correct.  A  careful  computation  made  of  the  catch  dur- 
ing the  four  last  seasons  discloses  the  fact  that  the  yield 
of  oysters  has  decreased  : 

Tonging,  38  per  cent. 

Scraping, 47         " 

Dredging,, 47  +     " 

While  the  prices  have  increased  : 

Tonging, 63  per  cent. 

Scraping 92         " 

Dredging, 120         " 

These  facts  cannot  be  ignored,  they  are  partly 
explained  by  the  operation  of  the  "  Cull  law,"  in  the 
season  of  1890-91,  which  caused  a  scarcity  of  supply,  but 
the  evidence  shows,  beyond  question,  that  the  falling 
off  in  the  supply  has  been  going  on  long  before  the 
"Cull  law"  went  into  operation  ;  although  undoubtedly 
the  great  decrease  in  the  catch  for  1890-91  makes  the  per 
centum  of  decrease  appear  greater  than  it  actually  is. 

It  is  said,  at  the  present  writing,  that  the  yield  in 
1891-92  will  be  much  greater  than  for  some  years  past, 
in  consequence  of  the  "Cull  law"  being  enforced  last 
season,  but  experience  teaches  me  that  prophesies  on 
the  oyster  yield  are  to  be  taken  cum  grano  sails. 

To  illustrate  this  steady  decline  in  the  yield  I  here 
submit  the  actual  figures  of  a  Tong-boat  operating  on 
Miles  River.  These  figures  require  no  comment ;  they 
properly  show  a  condition  which  is  alike  througliout  the 
State  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
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Number  of  Bushels  of  Oysters  longed  by  one  Tong  Boat,  with  days 

worked,  value  of  catch  and  average  price  per  bushel  paid  for 

the  seasons  of  1886- *87  to  1890- '91  inclusive. 


Season  of  1886-87 

Season  of  1887-88. 

S 

Cj_|    zc 
©M 

i5 

Average 

Price 

Per  Bushel. 

o  O 

P 

%, 

o  m 

A^ 

3274 

448 

4494 

433  A 

122 

109 

198 

270 

a5 

84  65 

J 10  85 

112  35 

108  35 

30  50 

27  25 

49  50 

65  60 

Average 

Price 

Per  Bushel. 

19 

Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Peli. 
Mar. 
Apr.    | 

318 

417 

555 

2284 

106 

3274 

2644 

3194 

82  27 

105  35 

119  95 

57  10 

26  50 

49  60 

59  87 

1 

19 
24 

Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 

23 

! 

24 
12 

23 

22 
9 
8 

10 

6 

.  18 
15 

.".:: 

17 

15 

]  33 

1 

2,536  I  $566  73 

.22+  i|  130 

I 

2,8524 

$589  05 

.25+ 

Season  of  1888-89. 


23 

Sept. 

875i 

19 

Oct. 

8024 

15 

Nov. 

274 

18 

Dec. 

343 

18 

Jan. 

364 

5 

Feb. 

86 

12 

Mar. 

1984 

15 

Apl. 

1984 

25 

2,137 

109 
90 
69 
85 
91 
21 
48 
55 


'$572  45 


.26| 


Season  of 

1889-90. 

21 
21 
19 
20 
15 
11 
13 
12 

Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Fell. 
Mar. 
Apl. 

265 
369 
3133 
351 

208 
132 
1824 
1174 

75  Id 

112  65 

105  25 

140  40 

81  20 

53  40 

78  25 

48  25 

182 

1,9384 

$694  50 

.374. 

Season  of  1890-91. 


20 

2(1 
21 
13 


Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1713 

204 
2633 

145 

80  42 
1(17  20 
158  (>7 

87  00 

11 

8 

13 

12 

118 

.Ian. 
Feb. 
Mai-. 
Apl. 

una 

50J 

1153 

93 

1,1014 

1 
71  80 
29  15 
67  85 
48  90 

$650  89 

56+ 
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Having  stated  that  the  oyster  supply  has  decreased, 
it  may  reasonably  be  asked  to  what  extent  and  how  far 
is  there  a  necessity  for  remedial  measures  in  connection 
with  it  %  I  make  bold  to  say  that  no  reliable  method 
exists  by  which  the  actual  figures  concerning  the  oyster 
industry  can  be  obtained.  An  effort  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Government  ;  but  with  all  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Administration  to  back  the  inquiry  they 
will  fall  far  short  of  success.  With  this  "Bonanza"  of 
wealth,  in  possession,  we  have  gone  on  drawing  against 
the  fund  without  ever  thinking  it  worth  while  to  keep 
account  of  the  balance. 

Up  to  1884  no  effort  of  any  kind  was  made,  and  any 
assertions  respecting  the  yield  of  the  oyster  beds  prior  to 
that  year  are  simply  speculation.  The  passsge  of  the  Acts 
of  1884,  Chapter  299,  creating  the  offices  of  General 
Oysters  Measurers  for  the  various  districts  of  Maryland, 
was  intended  to  protect  the  oyster  fishermen  as  against 
the  rapacity  of  the  dealer,  and,  incidentally  to  supply 
some  basis  of  calculation  concerning  the  oyster  supply. 
The  law  would  be  more  effective  if  all  general  meas- 
urers were  held  to  making  a  correct  monthly  report  of  the 
number  of  bushels  measured  in  their  respective  districts. 

As  the  law  now  operates,  few  of  the  measurers  em- 
ployed, prior  to  the  season  of  1890-91,  kept  such  a 
record,  except  those  in  the  district  of  Baltimore  City,' 
and  the  figures  could  not  therefore  be  included  in  the 
following  table. 

Outside  of  the  figures  for  Baltimore  City,  and  the 
figures  as  furnished  for  the  season  of  1890-91,  by  the 
county  measurers,  I  have  not  much  confidence  in 
the  returns.  I  believe,  however,  that  these  are  as 
accurate  as  can  possibly  be  obtained.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  general  measurers  do  not  supervise  the  full 
measurement  of  the  oyster  pack  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, some  rule  of  law  which  would  compel  such  a  com- 
plete supervision  and  full  report  of  measurement 
would  be  found  of  service  to  the  labor  employed  in  this 
industry.  The  only  method  which  can  be  successfully 
adopted  to  secure  a  record  of  the  oyster  catch  of  the 
State,  is  to  enact  a  law,  compelling  all  boat  owners  who 
take  licenses  in  the  county  to  render  a  sworn  statement 
of  their  last  season's  catch  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  county  for  record,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
dredgers  a  similar  statement  to  be  filed,  for  record,  in 
the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State. 
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Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Bushels  of  Oysters  Measured  in  Ha- 
state of  Maryland  for  the  Seasons  of  1885-80  to  1890-01,  inclusive.* 


Name 

OF 

District. 

Season 

of 
1885-80. 

Si;  A  SON 

OF 

1880-S7. 

Season 

OF 

1  SST-SS. 

Ska  son 

OF 

1888-89. 

Season 

of 
1889-90. 

Seasoi 

OF 

1890-01. 

Annapolis 

Baltimore 

Crisfield  

400,830 

5,925, 100 

907,(il  in 

267,000 

0,909,903 

6,115,275 

5,095,800 

6,589,360 

4,393,600 

8-17,(1(1(1 

460,844 
182,572 

Oxford 

175.000 

414,900 

St.  Michaels... 

200,000 

5,095,300 

6,909,963 

0,115,275 

0,704,300 

7.708,130 

5,851,016 

*  The  vacant  spaces  mark  where  the  measurers  have  made  no  return. 

I  make  this  Statement,  incomplete  as  it  is,  for  what 
it  is  worth.  It  it  the  best  that  any  one  can  procure. 
I  now  submit  the  only  figures  possible  to  be  obtained 
from  the  packers  of  the  State  of  the  oysters  packed  in 
the  season  of  1888-89  to  1890-91. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Bushels  of  Oysters  Tacked  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  during  the  Seasons  of  1889-89  to  1890-91. 


Name  of  County. 


Anne  Arundel  . 

Dorchester 

Kent 

Somerset 

Talbot 

"Wicomico 

Worcester 

Baltimore  City. 


No.  OF 
Establish- 
ments. 


1 
13 
11 

2 

6 

Measurer's 

Account. 


44 


Season  of 

1888-89. 

No.  OF 

Bushels. 


237,573 
301,391 
12,000 
418,990 
208,315 


71,189 
0,589,800 


7,898,824 


Season  of 
1SS9-90. 
No.  OF 

Bushels. 


254,209 
290,783 
18,000 
455,547 
384,023 


40,178i 
5.925,400 


,374,2001 


Season  of 

lS'HI-91. 

No.  OF 
Bushels. 


184,498 

201,083 

11,000 

502,510 
88)8, 52S 
60,000 
22,2451 

1,393,600 

5,708,4704 


This  table  presents  all  the  figures,  which,  after  the 
most  persistent  application  could  be  procured  from  the 
packers  of  the  various  counties.  I  have  constantly 
called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  powers  vested  in  this  Bureau,  to  compel 
answers  to  be  made  to  its  1)1  auks  or  to  its  personal 
representatives.  The  figures  here  presented  represents 
the  final  result  to  be  obtained.  The  firms  who  would 
not  reply  to*  constantly  repeated  inquiries  numbered  in 
Anne  Arundel  2,  Dorchester  10,  Kent  1,  Somersel  7. 
Talbot  6  and  Worcester  3. 
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I  desire,  here,  to  express  to  those  firms  who  accommo- 
dated me  with  information  on  this  subject,  my  most 
sincere  thanks  for  their  kindness  in  the  premises. 
Realizing  the  fact,  however,  that  these  tables  fall  short 
of  those  full  returns  which  accuracy  demand,  also  that 
60,000  more  bushels  are  returned  from  Wicomico  county 
in  the  season  of  1890-91,  the  sum  total  of  the  column, 
yet  bears  out  the  fact,  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off 
in  the  catch  of  oysters  in  this  State.  Failing  to  secure 
by  this  system  such  statistics  as  would  warrant  a 
definite  computation  of  the  number  of  oysters  caught  in 
the  State,  I  adopted  the  method  of  reaching  by  actual 
figures  the  average  quantity  caught  by  boats  employed 
in  tonging,  scraping  and  dredging.  This  was  a  task 
surrounded  by  many  and  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties; it  necessitated  a  personal  visit  to  the  various 
rivers,  creeks  and  bays  of  the  State,  the  enlistment  in 
the  work  of  the  services  of  competent  and  experienced 
men  in  the  various  counties,  and  it  depended  for  its 
success  on  finding  men  actually  employed  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  fisheries,  who  had  been  careful  enough 
to  preserve  a  strict  account  of  their  operations.  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  this  effort  was  ultimately  crowned 
with  success,  and  the  results  are  submitted  in  the 
following  table,  which  I  am  satisfied  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  being  an  accurate  presentation  of  the  oyster 
catch  of  the  State,  which  has,  so  far  been  ascertained : 
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Table  based  on  the  average  take  of  Toug,  Scrape  and  Dredge  Boats  in 

the  State  of  Maryland,  Showing  the  Entire  Catch  of  Oysters  for 

the  Seasons  of  1887-88  to  1890-91,  inclusive,  together 

with  the  value  of  the  same. 


Season  of  1887-1888. 

Season  of  1888-1889. 

Class 

OF 

Boats. 

3Q 

R    o 

Xo.  of 
Bushels 
Caught. 

5,700,840 
4,991,010 
4,187,513 

Value. 

m        I 

^  -d     No.  of 

C      03 

pq  >a 

a.,  rS  i  Bushels 

c   = 

o  £ ':  Caught. 

Value. 

Tong  Boats... 
Scrape  Boats. 
Dredge  Boats. 

4,040 
795 

807 

$1,139,226.80 
1,322,617.65 
1,444,363.30 

4,165 

7S0 
943 

5,722,710 
4,165,660 
6,443,619 

$l,702,506.22i 
1,416,324.40 
2,240,348.07 

Total 

5,642 

14,879,363 

£3,906.207.75 

5  888 

16,331,989    $5,359,178. 69i 

i 

Season  of  1889-1890. 

Season  of  1890-1891. 

Class 

OF 

Boats. 

no 

pq    >? 
6  -~ 

No.  of 
Bushels 
Caught. 

Value. 

DC 

~i   ^ 

C      03 

m  s 

o    — 

~  s 

No.  of 
Bushels 
Caught. 

Value. 

Tong  Boats  ... 
Scrape  Boats,. 
Dredge  Boats. 

4,634 
1,063 

S60 

5,959,324 
4,390,190 
2,958,400 

$1,966,576.92 
1,855,829.75 
1,678,892.00 

85,501,298.67 

5,488 
1,298 

821 

4,785,536 

4,287,294 
2,219,163 

$3,612,079.68 
3,336,906.97 
1,675,468.06 

Total 

6,557 

13,307,914 

7,607 

11,291,993 

88,624.454.71 

To  my  knowledge  no  such  computation  as  that  con- 
tained in  this  final  table  has  before  been  made  ;  the 
only  plan  for  computing  the  supply  hitherto  adopted 
having  been  based  on  the  growth  per  square  yard  found 
on  the  natural  oyster  beds. 

There  is  no  better  criterion,  I  submit,  of  the  supply 
than  the  market  prices  of  the  various  seasons,  and  it 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables  heretofore 
submitted,  that  there  has  been   a   decided  increase  per 
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bushel  for  some  years  past.  This  must  either  mean  an 
extraordinary  increase  of  demand  or  a  corresponding- 
decrease  of  supply,  and  a  glance  at  the  figures  contained 
in  the  last  table  will  show  the  latter  to  be  the  case.  It 
is  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  oyster  tongers  and 
scrapers  in  the  counties,  that  between  the  seasons  of 
1889-90  and  1890-91,  the  yield  has'  largely  fallen  off. 
Tongers  say  that  the  cash  received  for  their  work  remains 
about  the  same  with  less  labor  in  catching  and  handling, 
and  that,  so  far  as  the  material  result,  to  them,  is  concern- 
ed, the  limited  supply,  is  practically  a  benefit.  They 
will  further  agree  that  if  they  could  have  brought  into 
the  market  an  unculled  cargo,  as  they  have  done  in  the 
years  past,  their  catch  for  the  last  season  would  have 
been  much  greater  in  bulk  and  correspondingly  much 
less  in  value.  In  connection  with  these  views  I  say 
that  in  considering  the  foregoing  tables  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  the  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  oyster 
fisheries  has  steadily  increased  from  5642  in  1887-88  to 
7607  in  1890-91.  That  notwithstanding  this  increase 
of  appliance  and  power,  the  fisheries  have  fallen  off  in 
the  catch  in  the  same  period  of  time  three  and  a-half 
million  of  bushels,  not  taking  account  of  the  increase 
in  the  yield  for  1888-89,  while  the  profit  accruing  from 
the  business  has  steadily  increased  more  than  four  and 
a-half  million  dollars.  In  other  words,  more  men 
have  made  more  money  on  less  work  in  1890-91,  than 
less  men  made  with  more  Avork  in  1888-89.  I  desire 
that  it  shall  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  figures 
are  the  result  of  personal  contact  with  the  men  and  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  figures  kept,  from  time  to  time  by  those 
engaged  in  the  several  branches  of  this  industry,  that 
is  to  say  they  are  based  on  the  figures  of  original 
entry  of  men  who  had  no  interest  to  serve  in 
preserving  them,  except,  to  inform  themselves  of  their 
own  operations,  hence  they  cannot  run  amiss  in  giving 
a  fair  basis  for  the  calculation  here  submitted,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  no  system  which  could  possibly  have 
been  adopted  could  give  any  more  certain  basis  of 
computation.  If  ever  a  just  estimate  of  the  oyster 
industry  of  the  State  of  Maryland  was  arrived  at  it  is 
here  presented,  and  no  nearer  results  can  be  obtained 
to  the  actual  figures,  until  tin'  State  adopts  some 
measure  which  will  secure  the  actual  count  of  every 
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boat  engaged  in  catching  oysters  in  every  county  of  the 
State.  When  that  time  comes  it  will  be  found  that 
these  figures,  while  not  submitted  as  the  actual  count, 
yet  represent  so  accurately  this  industry  as  to  entitle 
them  to  the  confidence  of  the  Legislature  as  a  basis 
of  computation  respecting  the  possibilities,  present 
condition  and  variation  in  the  oyster  supply  of  the 
State,  and  as  such,  after  much  labor  and  expense  to 
secure  them,  I  respectfully  submit  them  to  your 
Honorable  body. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  falling  off  of  this  industry  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  the  following  table  marked  "A" 
will  be  of  interest.  It  shows,  beyond  question  that 
dredge  boats  are  going  out  of  use.  This  is  not  true  of 
Tong  boats  ;  they  have  increased  in  number,  as  will  be 
seen  from  a  consideration  of  the  second  series  of 'the 
following  three  tables  marked  "B,"  this  is  also  true  of 
Scrape  boats  as  will  be  seen  from  the  third  table  marked 
UC." 

A  reason  for  the  increase  of  the  Scrape  boats  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
county  districts  to  build  larger  boats,  not  coming  up  to 
the  capacity  of  the  dredge  boat  in  theory,  but  in  prac- 
tice doing  as  much  work,  and  because,  by  fiercer  compe- 
tition, the  tonger  has  been  driven  into  a  wider  field  to 
secure  his  crop. 

This  is  specially  true  of  the  boat  owners  of  Somerset 
county  operating  in  the  waters  of  Tangier  Sound,  who 
have  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  large  boats,  used  in 
scraping,  within  the  past  two  seasons.  It  is  right  here 
to  observe,  in  connection  with  the  Somerset  oystermen, 
that  the  figures  in  table  "B"  are  not  a  proper  criterion 
of  the  number  of  tongers  actually  at  work  in  that 
county.  A  very  large  number,  indeed  the  great  majority 
of  tongers  operating  along  the  Pocomoke  Sound,  have 
persistently  refused  to  pay  any  license  to  the  county,  on 
the  ground  that  they  do  not  receive  the  protection  they 
are  entitled  to. 

They  claim  that  Maryland  oystermen  are  driven  to 
work  within  certain  restricted  limits,  designated  by  the 
caprice  and  will  of  the  commanders  of  the  Virginia  po- 
lice force,  which  State  claims  peculiar  rights  in  these 
waters  ;  they  further  claim  that  formerly  the  waters  of 
the  Pocomoke  Sound  were  held  in  common  between  the 
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• 
two  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  in  the  session 
of  1890  the  county,  by  its  influence,  through  its  repre- 
sentatives, succeeded  in  passing  an  Act,  (Chap.  471, 
Acts  1890)  requiring  the  Attorney  General  to  take  such 
steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  determine  their  rights  in 
these  waters  ;  also  appropriating  $1400.00  to  retain  as- 
sistant counsel  for  the  prosecution  of  the  said  suit. 
The  oystermen  complain  that  this  law  has  not  been  en- 
forced, and,  on  the  principle  of  "no  representation  no 
taxation,"  they  have  refused  to  take  out  their  tonging 
licenses.  I  estimate  that  $3000.00  per  year  is  lost  to 
this  county  as  a  consequence.*  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  rule  prevailing  in  every  other  bay  county  of 
the  State,  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
tongers  employed,  is  true  as  to  Somerset.  They  have 
increased,  but  not  in  the  proportion  of  176  to  355.  The 
present  Clerk  of  the  county  has  simply  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  his  predecessor,  in  inducing  more  men  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

1  respectfully  submit  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  set  at  rest  the  controversy  existing  in  this  section  ; 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  body  of  labor  refuse  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State,  may  be  taken  as  convincing 
proof  that  there  is  some  radical  wrong  existing,  which 
leads  to  this  thoroughly  American  method  of  protest, 
i.  e.  refusing  to  pay  the  license  tax. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  falling  off  of  the 
number  of  dredge  boats  and  the  increase  of  the  large 
boats  in  the  boat  yards  of  the  counties,  is  the  fact 
of  the  increase  of  boats  engaged  in  buying  oysters. 
Very  many  boats  formerly  employed  in  dredging,  now 
find  a  more  profitable  occupation  in  buying  from  the 
shore  tong  boats.  This  is  an  evidence  of  the  unproduc- 
tive condition  of  the  deep  water  beds  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and,  indirectly,  it  is  a  compliment  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  oyster  police  force  in  the  preservation  of  the 
tonging  grounds  of  the  State. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  consideration  of  the  tabic 
annexed  to  Table  "A"  of  this  series  marked  l*A  2"  that 
the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  dredge  boats  has  been 
principally  between  the  seasons  of  1889-90  and  L890-91 


•Since  writing  the  above  an  Interview  and  conference  on  this  and  other  ques- 
tions has  been  had  between  the  Governors  of  the  respective  States  which  may 
possibly  result  in  some  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  these  toilers  on  the 
waters  of  the  l'oeomoke. 
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in  the  counties  of  the  western  shore,  the  increase  in 
Anne  Arundel  for  the  portion  of  the  season  of  1891-92, 
included  in  this  Report,  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  adjacent 
oyster  beds,  which  for  some  years  past  have  been  yield- 
ing poor,  if  any,  returns  to  the  general  market, 

I  am  very  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief,  that 
many  of  these  natural  beds,  which  were  injured  by  the 
excessive  freshets  of  1889,  are  recuperating,  and  will 
presently  afford  a  living  to  the  industry  of  the  oyster- 
men  of  the  State. 

Table  t;A:" — Statement  showing  the  number  of  dredging  licenses 
issued  by  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  Revenue  derived  for  the  seasons 
of  18S5-86  to  1890-91  inclusive. 


Season  of 


]S85-86. 
1886-87. 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-90. 
1890-91. 


Total. 


Amount  of  Money 
Received. 


$  49,345  93 
52,411  68 
48,675  54 
57,928  72 
52,945  27 
50,275  03 


$311,582  1' 


Table  A.  2 — Statement  Showing  the  Number  of  Dredging    Licenses 

Issued  in  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  Season  of  1886-87  to 

1891-92,  inclusive,  by  Counties. 


Name  of  Counties. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

Anne  Arundel 

26 

289 

1 

1 
45 
33 

8 

355 
21 
16 
15 

13 
271 

32 

25 

3 

396 

39 

7 

14 

25 

298 

41 
38 
11 

1 

444 

60 

9 
16 

17 

281 

44 

16 

7 

398 

86 

3 

8 

11 

240 

30 
31 

2 

417 

60 
17 

20 

Balti  more  City 

175 

Baltimore  Co 

Cecil 

Calvert 

Dorchester 

17 
14 

Kent .'. 

Queen  Anne 

Somerset 

246 

St.  Mary's 

32 

Talbot 

11 

Wicomico 

1 

Total 

811 

800 

943 

866 

821 

516 
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Table  B.— Statement  Showing  the  Number  of  Tonging  Licenses  Issued 

in  the  Various  Counties  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  Seasons 

1885-86  to  1890-91,  inclusive,  and  the  Revenue 

Derived  from  the  same. 


Name  of  County. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89 . 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

Amount 
Received 

909 
136 

367 
736 
267 
263 
536 
618 
■153 
300 

4,647 

472 
130 
317 
742 
245 
248 
317 
618 
430 
344 
97 

512 

112 
359 
839 
262 
251 
207 
582 
450 
340 
126 

560 
132 
423 
861 
267 
284 
191 
558 
490 
289 
110 

607 
136 

460 
948 
•  llti 
364 
176 
626 
559 
297 
145 

650 
155 
521 

1,003 
769 

1,112 
355 
757 

1,237 
304 
183 

-12,010  00 
2,199  51 

Calvert 

8,841  00 

14,877  00 

7,194  00 

9,382  00 

5,611  00 

lu,774  00 

12,250  20 

7,570  00 

723  00 

Total 

3,960 

4,040 

4,165 

4,634 

7,046 

591,281  71 

*The  licenses  issued  for  these  counties  to  Tong  Boats  were  issued  to  every  man 
working  in  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1890.  Chapter  333,  hence  the 
actual  number  of  boats  in  these  counties  may  be  estimated  as  follows  :  Kent  384, 
Queen  Anne  556  and  Talbot  61S.  The  remainder  of  the  figures  show  the  number 
of  boats  operating  in  the  counties  in  oyster  tonging. 


Table  C. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  Scrape  Boat  Licenses  Is- 
sued in  the  various  Counties  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the 
seasons  of  1885-86  to  1890-91,  inclusive,  and  the 
Revenue  derived  from  the  same. 


Name  of 
County. 

1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

Amount 

Rec'd. 

Dor.  Co. 
Som'st" 
Talb't  " 

402 

:;to 

125 

334 

428 

93 

373 
337 

85 

433 

262 

85 

502 
356 
105 

550 
632 
116 

27699  68 
24140  10 
21915  64 

Total. 

897 

855 

795 

780 

1063 

1298 

$73755  42 

These  tables  naturally  bring  us  to  a  consideration  of 
the  revenue  derived  by  the  State  of  Maryland  from  the 
oyster  industry  and  I  here  present  some  figures  which 
will  convey,  more  certainly,  the  financial  importance  of 
this  industry. 

I  submit,  first,  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1890,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that,  so 
far  as  the  actual  expenses  of  the  State  are  concerned, 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  police.  &c,  the  limited  reve- 
nues from  the  oyster  business,  which  arecollected  direct  I  y 
by  the  State  authorities,  are  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
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tection.  It  must  however,  be  remembered,  that  the 
several  counties  also  derive  large  revenues  from  this 
source,  which  are  devoted  to  their  particular  use;  which 
go  toward  the  education  of  youth,  and  which,  in  all 
fairness,  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  offset  to  the 
expense  which  the  State  sustains  in  the  maintenance 
of  its  oyster  police  force. 

But  why  should  this  industry  expect  to  derive  all  the 
advantages  of  governmental  protection  and  yet  limit 
itself,  in  a  sort  of  debit  and  credit  account,  within  the 
limits  of  the  actual  license  fee  ?  How  many  secondary 
advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Maryland,  as 
the  result  of  the  protected  prosecution  of  this  industry  % 
After  all,  the  revenue  derived  from  licenses,  &c,  is  prac- 
tically absorbed  in  direct  benefit  to  the  community,  (in 
educational  and  police  provisions),  how  much  more  does 
it  contribute  to  the  social  well  being  of  the  several  com- 
munities where  this  industry  is  conducted?  And  when 
we  consider,  that,  in  other  occupations,  their  sur- 
plus of  taxation,  whether  license  or  otherwise,  is  de- 
voted absolutely  to  the  general  expense  of  government, 
certainly  the  particular  advantages  gained  by  the  oyster 
districts  ought  to  be  more  properly  appreciated  than 
they  generally  are. 
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Extract  from  the  Report  of    the,   Comptroller  of  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

» 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  ou  account  of  "Oyster  Fund,"  during  the 
Fiscal  Year  ended  .September  30th,  1890. 


Sources. 


Balance  to  the  credit  of  the  "Oyster  fund"  as 
per   Comptroller's   Report    for    the    Fiscal 

year  ended  September  30th,  1880 

Receipts  during  the  Fiscal  year  1890,  to  wit : 

From  Dredging  Licenses 

do    Oyster  Fines 

do    Oyster  Measurers 

Receipts  Clerk  of  Circuit  Court  for  Talbot  Co., 

Chap.  375,  of  1888 

Receipts  Clerk  of  Circuit  Court  for  Dorchester 

County,  Chap.  375,  of  1888 

Total  Receipts  for  the  Fiscal    year    1890,  and 

Balance  for  Fiscal  year  1889 

Disbursements  during  Fiscal  year  1890,  to  wit ; 

For  Salaries * 

Supplies 

Rations 

Repairs 

Fuel 

Expenses  of  Headquarters  at  Annapolis 

Painting   Numbers    for   Dredging  Vessels   for 

1889-90  

For  Ammunition  and  Arms 

Building  Schooners 

Incidental  Expenses 


Balance  to  the  Credit  of 
30th,  1890 


'Oyster  Fund"  Sept. 


Amounts 


$52,945  27 
3,002  30 
881  10 

900  00 

450  00 


51,933  90 
4,121  60 
3,768  00 
4,013  50 
2,423  13 
274 

671  50 

337  45 

2,000  00 

1,412  10 


Aggre- 
gates. 


$113,883  48 


58,178  67 


172.062  15 


70,955  91 


$101,106  24 
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I  next  submit  a  Table  showing  the  revenue  derived 
from  fines  and  measurers  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Statement  Showing  the  Revenue  derived  by  the  State  of  Maryland  from 
Oyster  Fines  and  Measurers  for  the  Years  1885  to  1891,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Oyster  Fines. 

Oyster  Measurers. 

Aggregate. 

1886 

%  436  00 

931  15 

1771  85 

513  95 

1548  06 

3002  30 

47  50 

8  653  40 
495  00 
772  20 
475  20 
960  30 
881  10 
465  30 

S  1089  40 
1426  15 

1887 

2550  05 

1888 

989  15 

1889 

2508  36 

1890 

3883  40 

512  80 

Totals 

88256  81 

84702  50 

812959  31 

Statement  showing  Revenue  derived  by  the  several  Counties  of  the  State 

of  Maryland  from  Oyster  Fines  for  the  years  1884  to 

1891,  inclusive. 


Name  of 
Count  v. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

Anne  Arundel 

24.00 



Calvert* 

Dorchester..... 
Kent  t 

1023.00 

260.00 

446.25 

431.00 

362.50 

125.00;  691.50 

340.00 

Queen  Anne  t. 

I... 

Somerset 

10.00 

100.00 

23.75 

285.00 

190.00 

100.00 

527.00 

1122.90 

997.50 

75.00 

306.75 

1136.20 

118.75 

St.  Marvs  

790.00 

200.00 

Talbot 



636.56 

Wicomico 

1240.70 

1265.06 

1382.40   401.50 

1153.30 

Worcester  t  ... 

Total 

1023.00 

1510.70 

1711.31 

2222.151578.0012064.90 

! 

3206.95 

2448.61 

*Xo  Records  kept. 

t  No  Revenue  derived  from  this  .Source. 
Total  Revenue  derived  by  all  the  Counties.  $15,765.62. 
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Statement  Showing  the  Aggregate  Revenue  Derived  by  the  State  of 

Maryland  from  ;ill  Sources  paid  by  the  Oyster  Fishing  industry 

of  tlie  State  from  the  Year  1885  to  1  si » ] ,  inclusive, 

being  -5  years. 


SOUKCB  of  Revenue. 


Received  from  Oyster  Tong  Licenses  by  all  the  Counties 

in  State 

Received    from  Scraping   Licenses  by  Three  Counties  in 

State * 

Received  from  Dredging  Licenses  by  the  State  Industry... . 
Received  from  Oyster  Fines  and  Returns  of  Measurers  by 

the  State '. .". 

Received  by  the  Several  Counties  from  Oyster  Fines  from 

1885  to  1891 

Total 


.\  MOUNT. 


91,281  71 

73,755  42 
311,582  17 

12,959  31 

14,742  62 


$504,321  23 


Average  yearly  revenue  derived  from  all  sources  hy  the  prosecution  of 
the  Oyster  industry.  $72,045.89. 
Average  yearly  revenue  devoted  to  Educational  Purposes,  $25,682.82. 


I  do  no  more  than  present  the  opinions  and  wishes  of 
the  people  whose  interests  are  directly  involved  in  the 
business  when  I  say,  that  the  suggestion  to  grant  the 
natural  oyster  beds  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  to  private 
owners  is  repugnant  to  their  sense  of  justice  and  right ; 
and  that  there  could  be  no  possible  condition  of  the 
oyster  industry  which,  with  their  present  convictions  on 
the  subject,  would  reconcile  them  to  such  legislation. 
It  is  very  generally  contended,  that  there  is  complete 
provision  now  made  in  the  law  of  Maryland  for  the 
of     oyster     planting     and     farming,* 


encouragement 


*Acts  1886,  Ch.  296,  Sec.  U-  Acts  1888,  Ch.  505,  Code  P.  G.  L.,  Vol.  2, 
Art.  72,  Sec.  89-42.— Local  Laws  Somerset  Co.,  Acts  1890.  Ch.  269. 

30.  The  owner  of  any  land  bordering  on  any  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  this  state,  the  lines  of  which  extend  into  and  are  covered  by  said 
waters  shall  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  the  same  for  protecting, 
sowing,  bedding  or  depositing  oysters  or  other  shell-lish  within  the  lines 
of  Ins  own  land:  and  any  owner  of  land  lying  and  bordering  upon  any  of 
the  waters  of  this  State  shall  have  power  to  locate  and  appropriate  in  any 
of  the  waters  adjoining  his  lands  one  lot  of  live  acres  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting,  preserving,  depositing,  bedding  or  sowing  oysters  or  other 
shell-lish:  and  any  male  citizen  of  full  age  of  the  State,  shall  have 
power  to  locate  and  appropriate  and  hold  one  lot  of  five  acres,  and  no 
more,  in  any  waters  in  this  State  not  located  or  appropriated;  provided, 
thirty  days  notice,  in  writing,  shall  be  given  the  owner  or  occupant  of 
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and  that  if  the  systems  of  propagation  now  in  vogne  are 
to  be  relied  on  to  increase  the  yield,  that  is  to  say,  if 
these  systems  have  gone  beyond  the  experimental  stage, 
as  it  is  claimed  by  many  reliable  authorities,  then  such 
systems  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  public  beds  through 
the  agents  of  the  general  government,  for  the  profit  of 
the  whole  community,  rather  than  to  part  with  the 
State's  ownership  of  these  beds  by  surrendering  it, 
as  a  special  privilege,  to  a  few. 

It  will  be  found  from  an  examination  of  the  following, 
table  that  7,334  acres  have  been  taken  up  under  the 
provisions  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  "five  acre 
law"  since  1868. 

land  bordering  on  said  waters  proposed  to  be  located,  that  the  owner 
or  occupant  may  have  priority  of  claim;  and  if  such  owner  or  occu- 
pant shall  fail  to  locate  or  appropriate  the  water  mentioned  in  said 
notice  within  thirty  days  after  receiving  the  same,  then  it  shall  be  open 
and  free  to  any  one,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section;  provided,  also, 
that  the  said  location  or  appropriation  shall  be  described  by  stakes, 
bushes,  and  with  the  name  of  the  owner  on  a  board  fastened  to  a  pole  or 
stake  on  or  within  the  appropriated  oyster  land,  or  by  other  proper  and 
visible  metes  and  bounds,  which  description!  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing,  under  the  oath  of  some  competent  surveyor,  and  recorded  at 
the  expense  of  the  party  locating  or  appropriating  the  same,  in  the  office 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  county  wherein  such  land  may 
be  located:  and  provided,  also,  that  such  location  and  appropriation  shall 
not  injure,  obstruct  or  impede  the  free  navigation  of  said  waters;  and 
provided,  that  no  natural  bar  or  bed  of  oysters  shall  be  so  located  or 
appropriated,  and  that  twelve  month's  peaceable  possession  of  all 
locations  of  oysters  grounds,  under  the  laws  of  this  State  shall  constitute 
a  good  and  sufficient  title  thereto;  but  should  any  one  within  twelve 
months  be  charged  with  locating  or  appropriating  any  natural  bed  or 
bar  hereinbefore  prohibited,  the  question  may  be  at  once  submitted  by  any 
person  interested  to  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county  where 
such  question  shall  arise,  who,  after  having  given  notice  to  the  parties 
interested,  shall  proceed  to  hear  the  testimony  and  decide  the  case,  and 
if  his  decision  be  in  favor  of  the  party  locating  said  five  acres,  said  de- 
cision shall  be  recorded  with  the  original  record  of  said  five  acres,  and 
shall  in  all  cases  be  conclusive  evidence  of  title  thereto;  provided,  also, 
that  if  any  stakes  or  bushes  used  as  bounds  shall  be  removed  by  accident 
or  design,  it  shall  not  excuse  any  person  from  wrongfully  taking  such 
oysters  if  he  knew  the  grounds  to  have  been  located  and  appropriated;  but 
any  title  or  pretended  title  to  more  than  five  acres,  or  otherwise  contrary  to 
this  Section,  held  or  claimed  by  any  person  is  hereby  declared  to  be  fraudu- 
lent and  void;  provided,  that  no  non-resident  of  this  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  'avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  this  Section,  whether  he  be 
sole  or  part  owner  of  any  land  in  this  State;  and  in  the  case  of  the  death 
of  any  citizen  who  may  have  located  and  appropriated  any  lot  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Section,  his  executors  or  administrators  shall  have  the 
exclusive  use,  possession  and  control  of  such  lot  as  fully  as  the  person 
so  dying  had  for  the  purpose  of  protecting,  cultivating  and  removing  the 
oysters  planted  on  said  lot  for  the  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of 
the  death  of  the  person  appropriating  such  lot;  and  any  person  com- 
mitting a  trespass  upon  said  lot  or  taking  oysters  bedded  thereon,  with- 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  entire  acreage  is  now 
under  cultivation,  indeed,  for  several  reasons,  the  greater 
portion  has  been  absolutely  abandoned. 

There  are  many  causes  moving  people  to  claim  land 
under  this  statute.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a 
man  takes  up  an  oyster  lot  it  is  therefore  his  purpose  to 
plant  oysters  on  it ;  quite  a  number  of  lots  in  the  various 
counties  have  been  taken  up  because  the  land  of  the 
claimant  bordered  on  the  water  front,  and  while  often 
owners  have  no  desire  to  improve  it,  they  equally  object 
to  having  any  other  party  operating  an  oyster  farm  on  the 
margin  of  their  estate.  One  of  the  objections  which 
the  oyster  tonger  has  to  this  law  is,  that  as  a  rule,  the 
practical  oyster  tonger  is  too  poor  to  own  real  estate  and 
while  in  some  instances  he  might  be  willing  to  work 
if  he  could  take  up  an  available  lot,  he  is  prevented  by 
the  provision  of  the  law  which  gives  the  first  right  to 
the  owner  of  the  land,  who,  in  many  cases,  neither  wants 
the  water  himself  nor  will  permit  any  one  else  to  use  it. 
It  will  be  observed  that  more  land  has  been  taken  up  in 
Somerset  County  than  in  any  other  county  of  the  State. 
Deeds  of  oyster  lots  were  recorded  in  Somerset  County 
as  far  back  as  1828.  This  idea  of  oyster  planting  is 
therefore  no  new  thing,  men  have  been  trying  it  in  a 
primitive  way  for  fifty  years  past.  But  while  Som- 
erset County  records  show  3442  acres  of  oyster  planting- 
lands,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fact  that  to-day  not  more 
than  418  acres  are  in  even  partial  cultivation. 

A  local  law  passed  in  1890  for  Somerset  Co.  (Acts  1890 
Chap.  269)  provides  that  the  lease  holder  make  good 
his  title  by  actual  cultivation,  hence  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  only  the  quantity  of  land  represented  in  the 


out  the  consent  of  such  executor  or  administrator,  shall  be  liable  to 
the  penalties  imposed  by  this  Article  for  taking  bedded  oysters. 

*Acts  1886,  ch.  296,  Sec.  4-5. 

40.  If  any  creek,  cove  or  inlet,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  yards  at 
low  water  in  breadth  at  its  mouth,  make  into  the  lands,  or  if  any  creek, 
cove  or  inlet  of  greater  width  than  one  hundred  yards  at  low  water  mark, 
make  into  the  lands,  the  owner  or  other  lawful  occupant  shall  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  such  creek,  cove  or  inlet  when  the  mouth  of  said 
creek,  cove  or  inlet  is  one  hundred  yards  or  less  in  width  ;  and  when  the 
said  creek,  cove  or  inlet  is  more  than  one  hundred  yards  in  width  at  its 
mouth  at  low  water,  the  said  owner  or  other  lawful  occupant  shall  have 
exclusive  right  to  use  such  creek,  cove  or  inlet  so  soon  as  said  creek,  cove 
or  inlet  in  making  into  said  land  or  lands  shall  become  one  hundred  yards 
in  width  at  low  water,  for  preserving,  depositing,  bedding  or  sowing  oys- 
ters or  other  shell  fish,  although  such  cove,  creek  or  inlet  may  not  be  in- 
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grants  of  1890-91  is  to  be  considered  as  in  operation 
Indeed  what  is  true  of  this  county  is  the  rule  in  the 
State,  certainly  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  grants 
are,  in  anyway,  productive.  In  St.  Inigoes  district,  St. 
Mary's  County,  and  on.  the  Pa^uxent  River,  land  has 
been  more  generally  taken  up  by  the  colored  tongers. 
The  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  application  for  laud, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  during  the  last  two 
years.  Seven  acres  are  taken  up  now  where  there  was 
but  one  four  years  ago.  There  is  no  part  of  the  State 
where  the  opposition  to  this  law  is  stronger  than  it  is  in 
Somerset  County  although  there  is,  more  or  less,  a  dis- 
position to  oppose  it  all  over  both  shores.  The  tongers 
object  that  a  grant  by  the  Legislature  of  five  acres,  may 
just  as  readily  be  enlarged  to  ten  or  more ;  that  this  is 
the  entering  wedge.  They  complain  on  Tangier  Sound, 
that  it  interferes  with  the  crabbing  industry,  and  that  it 
is  in  fact  a  rich  man's  law,  which  threatens  their  livli- 
hood  and  independence.  On  the  other  hand  the  planter, 
(who,  by  the  way,  is  seldom  a  poor  man),  complains  that 
the  law  gives  him  no  security  in  holding  th  e  land,  there 
being  no  certainty  that  succeeding  Legislatures  wilj  not 
deprive  the  lease  holder  of  his  title,  or  compel  him  to 
renew  it  at  increased  expense  and  that  there  is  no  guar- 
antee of  the  preservation  of  the  planted  stock  from  the 
depredations  of  the  tongers. 

On  the  latter  point  there  appears  to  be  very  good 
ground  for  complaint.  Certainly  any  man  who  plants 
on  these  five  acre  lots  does  so  absolutely  at  his  own  risk. 
In  attempting  to  protect  themselves  from  these  depreda- 

cluded  in  the  lines  of  any  patent ;  and  in  all  snch  cases  such  right  of  the 
riparian  proprietor  shall  extend  to  the  middle  of  such  creek,  cove  or 
inlet. 

41.  It  shall  be  unlawful,  without  authority  from  the  owner,  for  any 
person  to  take  or  catch  planted  or  bedded  oysters,  knowing  them  to  be 
so  planted  or  bedded,  or  to  remove,  break  off,  destroy  or  ottu  rwise  injure 
or  alter  any  stakes,  bounds,  marks,  buoys,  or  other  designation  of  any 
of  said  beds;  anyperson  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Bection  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  in  the  Circuit  <  'ourt 
for  the  County  wherein  the  opsin's  were  bedded,  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  five  dollars  nor  mom  Than  fifty  dollars,  or  he  sentenced  to  the 
House  of 'Correction  for  a  term  of  nol  less  than  three  months  nor  more 
than  one  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judge  or  Justice  trying  the  case. 

42.  Nothing  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  Ajcticle shall  be  construed 
to  apply  to  Worcester  County. 

43.  Any  person  convicted  under  any  of  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  Article  shall,  in  all  cases,  have  the  right  of  appeal. 
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tions,  it  lias  been  a  usual  custom  for  whole  families  to 
take  up  five  acres  adjoining  one  another  along  the  shore  ; 
thus,  in  the  records  it  constantly  occurs  that  these  as- 
signments read  John  Jones,  Mary  Jones,  Jane  Jones, 
&c,  &c.  The  anti-planters  contend  that  this  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  -law,  and  indicates  what  might 
be  done  toward  establishing  a  monopoly  of  the  best 
lands  in  the  State.  The  local  law  of  Somerset  County, 
before  referred  to,  provides  that  no  female  shall  be  elig- 
ible to  hold  oyster  lands  in  the  county.  It  is  well  to 
remark,  that  this  law,  like  many  other  local  laws, 
has  never  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  judicial  review. 

But  this  precaution  seems  to  be  of  little  avail.  Very 
great  complaint  is  made  concerning  the  pillage  to  which 
oyster  grounds  are  subjected,  it  seeming  to  be  an  un- 
written rule  with  many,  that  while  it  would  be  an 
unpardonable  sin  to  steal  any  other  thing,  there  is 
no  offense  when  the  subject  of  the  larceny  is  an  oyster. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  scrape  a  five  acre  lot  clean  in  a 
night,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  identify  the  stolen 
goods. 

Public  sentiment  is  not  loud  or  deep  in  condemnation 
of  such  a  trespass,  and  hence  the  law  produces  very 
small  results.  Neither  do  I  see  how  any  adequate  pro- 
tection can  be  given  to  planters,  certainly  no  possible 
police  force  could  ever  be  maintained  which  could  keep 
an  eye,  in  the  hours  of  the  night,  on  all  the  bays,  rivers 
and  inlets  of  our  indented  coasts,  and  until  a  spirit 
of  tolerance  of  this,  or  some  other  law,  prevails  among 
the  masses  of  the  people,  all  the  statutes  placed  on  the 
Law  Books  of  the  State  will  avail  naught.  But  the 
main  difficulty  in  connection  with  this  law  is  the  vexed 
question  of  the  natural  beds. 

A  man  takes  up  a  lot,  he  cultivates  it ;  plants  or  puts 
down  fresh  shells  from  the  packing  house,  and  when  the 
crop  is  ripe  for  the  harvest,  the  enemy  comes  in  the 
night  and  gathers  it  in,  he  is  arrested,  gives  bail  for  ap- 
pearance at  the  Circuit  Court,  the  complainant  appears, 
and  instantly  a  cloud  of  witnesses  are  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  the  defense,  who  swear,  that  from  a  time  when 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  the 
site  of  this  particular  five  acre  lot  has  been  a  popular 
and  well  operated  oyster  bar.  This,  perhaps,  might  be 
avoided  by  a  system  of  charts,  similar  to  those  provided 
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in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  but  at  present  I  expect  a 
judicial  inquiry  would  develop  the  fact,  that  every  pay- 
ing oyster  lot  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant, a  ''natural  bar."  The  local  statute  in  Somerset, 
which  seems  to  have  been  especially  constructed  with  a 
view  to  meeting  many  of  these  objections,  provides  for 
a  commission  to  be  appointed  in  the  county,  whose  duty 
it  is  when  a  lot  is  surveyed  to  go  out  upon  it  and  then 
and  there  determine  whether  the  same  is  a  natural  bed. 

In  my  examination  of  this  subject,  visiting  many  of 
these  planted  grounds,  and  observing  the  experi- 
ments made  upon  them,  I  have  been  more  than  satis- 
fied of  the  wonderful  results  which  may  be  obtained 
by  a  careful  cultivation  of  the  oyster,  and  if  a  man  could 
select  a  lot  in  a  favorable  situation  and  be  unmolested 
in  his  occupancy,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I 
believe  such  a  patch  of  land  would  afford  a  comfortable 
support  to  an  ordinary  family,  without  exposing  the 
operator  to  the  uncertainties  and  inclemencies  of  the 
usual  oyster  season.  The  return  of  the  shells  fresh  from 
the  shucking  house  to  the  waters  would  save  an  enor- 
mous crop  of  otherwise  useless,  undeveloped  oysters. 
Untold  quantities  of  these  shells  go  out  of  this  State 
every  season,  to  be  utilized  in  Virginian  and  in  the 
Eastern  waters.  So  large  a  quantity  were  shipped  from 
Crisfield  the  past  season  at  if  to  2  cents  per  bushel,  that 
none  were  to  be  had  at  the  close  of  the  pack  in  that  city. 

I  have  sought  diligently  to  discover  what  has  led  to 
the  increased  appropriation  of  oyster  land  during  the 
past  two  years. 

There  are  three  causes  :  First  the  passage  of  the  local 
laws  in  Somerset  County  ;  Second,  an  agitation  of  the 
subject  of  planting,  suggesting  to  residents  along  the 
water  front,  the  idea  that  their  present  right  to  secure 
the  water  privileges  bordering  on  their  land  might  pres- 
ently become  valuable  ;  and  Third,  the  actual  fact,  that 
the  supply  of  oysters  has  diminished. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion,  and  it 
is  very  pronounced,  in  regard  to  this  five  acre  planting 
law,  there  is  no  possible  question  respecting  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  whole  people,  in  every  county  in  the 
State  in  regard  to  the  proposition  to  appropriate  the 
natural  beds  to  private  use  and  occupancy. 

I  believe  the  endeavor  to  pass  and  put  in  operation 
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sucli  an  act  would  lead  to  very  serious  disturbances,  and 
be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  well  being  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  Oyster  Commission,  to  which  I  have  referred,  was 
divided  on  this  subject  of  appropriating  the  oyster  beds 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  use  of  private  owners,  for 
the  purpose  of  oyster  culture,  and  the  Hon.  Wm.  Henry 
Legg,  in  a  minority  report,  gave  expression  to  the 
present  views  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  labor  of 
this  State,  on  the  subject,  in  the  following  well  chosen 
language : 

"The  undersigned  agrees  with  his  colleagues  in  the 
importance  of  oyster-planting  and  oyster-farming,  as  a 
means  of  increasing  our  oyster  supply,  but  is  uncom- 
promisingly opposed  to  the  leasing  or  selling  of  any  of 
our  natural  beds  and  bars  to  any  person  or  persons,  for 
any  purpose  or  purposes.  In  Connecticut  and  other 
Northern  States  that  have  increased  their  oyster  supply 
so  largely  by  these  means,  one  restriction  has  always 
been  jealously  insisted  upon,  viz.,  that  natural  beds  or 
bars  should  not  be  set  apart  or  designated  for  planting 
or  cultivating  oysters.  Some  of  these  States  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  refuse  to  set  apart  land  for  these  purposes  if 
there  has  been  on  it  natural  beds  and  bars  for  ten  years 
past.  If  any  oyster  commissioner  allows  the  appropria- 
ting or  designating  of  natural  beds  and  bars,  they  are 
visited  by  heavy  fines  and  penalities  and  the  grants  de- 
clared invalid.  We  should  do  as  they  do,  go  that  far 
and  no  farther  ;  grant,  under  proper  restrictions,  bottom 
lands  suited  to  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  oysters 
for  bedding  and  farming  purposes,  but  none  that  have 
any  natural  beds  or  bars.  We  have  many  thousands  of 
acres  in  our  waters  barren  of  oysters,  as  well  or  better 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  oysters  and  their  cultivation 
as  can  be  found  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island  or  elsewhere,  and  it  is  here  we  should  plant  and 
farm,  and  nowhere  else.  By  this  means  we  would 
utilize  waste  land,  greatly  increase  our  oyster  supply 
and  the  State' s  revenue  ' ' 

"The  oysters  of  the  State  belong  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  the  true  policy  of  the  State  is  to  guard  and 
protect  our  oyster  grounds  for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens. 
For  the  protection  given  the  State  should  receive  an 
ample  revenue.     The  citizens  of  the  State  have  the  right 
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to  ask  and  expect  that  legislation  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  many,  not  of  the  few  ;  in  the  interest  of  the  weak 
rather  than  the  strong,  and  to  demand  that  this  vast 
public  domain — the  oyster  grounds — shall  be  held  now 
and  for  all  time  to  come,  as  it  ever  has  been  held,  as 
a  great  commons,  to  be  used  in  common  by  the  citizens 
of  the  State  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Stace  may  prescribe,  and  not  sold  to  a  few  capitalists, 
thereby  making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 
The  undersigned  is  opposed  to  districting  the  bay,  as 
proposed  by  the  majority  report,  believing  that  protec- 
tion under  such  circumstances  would  not  only  prove 
a  failure  but  burdensomely  expensive  to  the  State.  He 
has  no  fears  but  what  the  present  oyster  supply  will  be 
kept  up  to  its  present  standard  and  within  a  few  years 
increased.  The  supply  is  now  greater,  probably,  than 
ever  before,  and  the  prices  higher,  take  the  season 
through.  It  is  the  increased  demand  and  consequent 
high  prices  that  has  created  the  oyster  panic  in  the 
public  mind  to  a  great  extent." 

I  have  been  to  great  pains  to  colate,  condense  and 
present  to  your  Honorable  body  the  law  of  Maryland,  in 
such  form  that  it  may  readily  be  understood  and  referred 
to.  I  make  bold  to  say  that  underlying  all  this  era  tic 
mass  of  laws,  public  and  local,  is  the  mistake  of  making 
local  demands  paramount  in  the  formulation  of  Statutes. 
The  broad  principles  of  the  common  law,  which  can 
alone  preserve  to  a  people  the  advantages  of  a  common 
heritage,  have  often  been  laid  on  one  side,  to  gratify  the 
selfish  desires  of  a  county  or  township. 

There  is  no  other  industry  prosecuted  in  Maryland 
which  offers  greater  inducements  to  depart  from  the 
broad  principles  of  the  common  law  and  to  gratify  local 
sentiment  than  the  oyster  industry,  and  until  the  oyster 
laws  are  brought  into  such  shape  as  will  cause  them  to 
bear  upon  the  whole  community  without  regard  to  the 
local  demands  of  counties  and  sections,  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  introduce  siich  general  reforms  as  are 
necessary  to  properly  protect  the  oyster  supply.  I  have 
endeavored,  for  the  rmrpose  of  ready  reference,  to  bring 
the  entire  law  into  such  shape  that  if  can  be  at  once  read 
and  understood,  and  thus  to  relieve  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  necessity  of  making  search 
through  the  books  to  ascertain  exactly  the  rule  prevail- 
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ing  in  the  State.  References  will  be  found  in  the  mar- 
gin, for  direction  and  authority,  and  I  sincerely  trust 
that  a  work  which  has  involved  much  labor  and  careful 
application  may  be  found  proportionatelv  useful.  This 
epitome  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  section  of  the 
Report. 

I  respectfully  submit,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
popular  idea  of  extreme  punishments  for  the  violation 
of  the  oyster  laws,  has  never  been  found  very  effective. 
If  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  crime  in  connection 
with  oyster  dredging,  it  may  more  properly  be  attributed 
to  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  oyster  dredgers  who 
have  taken  out  oyster  licenses.  This  industry,  like  all 
others  has  in  its  ranks  the  few  violators  of  law.  The 
great  bulk  of  dredgers  observe  its  requirements,  it  is 
the  exceptional  cases  which  give  color  to  the  whole 
industry.  In  going  over  the  books  of  sales  kept  by 
commission  buyers  in  this  State,  I  have  been  surprised  to 
find  individual  instances  of  the  most  extraordinary  vari- 
ation both  in  the  catch  and  the  time  consumed  in  taking- 
it  ;  a  fact  which  could  lead  me  to  but  one  conclusion, 
viz.,  that  such  issolated  cases  of  success  must  be 
properly  attributed  to  the  unfair,  and  perhaps  dishonest 
means  adopted  by  those  men  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
business,  because  it  could  not  be  that  the  great  majority 
should  so  uniformly  return  with  cargoes  that  varied  with 
the  character  of  the  seasons,  and  yet  not  properly  repre- 
sented the  legitimate  catch.  I  have  positively  concluded 
that  the  violator  of  the  oyster  laws  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  and  as  such  exceptions,  by  the  very 
fact,  invariably  lend  a  tinge  to  the  color  of  the  whole, 
so  the  oyster  dredger  has  been,  by  popular  consent,  re- 
garded as  a  criminal  per  se.  I  do  not  believe  that  all 
the  crime  is  to  be  credited  to  the  dredger.  I  claim  to 
have  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  men  employed  in 
this  great  industry,  in  all  its  branches.  I  have  en- 
deavored, by  personal  contact,  to  put  myself  in  posses- 
sion of  such  actual  facts  and  impressions  as  would  en- 
able me  to  form  an  unbiased  judgment  in  regard  to  this 
subject  of  crime  among  the  oyster  fishermen. 

Practical  experience  proves  to  me  that  it  is  the  excep- 
tionally bold,  enterprising,  and,  if  you  please,  the  reck- 
less spirit,  who,  venturing  everything,  taking  all  risks, 
secures  the  proportionate  returns  by  a  system  of  bold 
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invasion  of  forbidden  ground.  And  it  is  just  tins  class 
of  operators,  who,  when  police  surveilance  becomes  more 
rigid,  and  the  supply  falls  below  the  accustomed  stand- 
ard, fall  out  of  the  industry,  and  thus  reduce  the  per- 
centage of  crime.  But,  as  I  suggest,  this  is  not  confined 
to  the  dredger.  He  is  no  better  nor  worse  than  the  tonger 
or  scraper. 

It  has  been  customary  to  inveigh  against  the  dredger 
until  the  offenses  of  the  other  classes  are  condoned  by 
an  observance  of  the  enormity  of  the  crimes  charged 
against  this,  so  thought,  bold  buccaneer  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

But  the  tonger  is,  by  no  means,  a  more  virtuous  man 
than  his  brother,  the  dredger  ;  incleed,  if  some  opinions 
are  to  be  accepted,  the  "habit"  of  taking  oysters  on 
forbidden  ground,  and  generally  of  evading  the  law  is  as 
well,  if  not  better  developed,  in  the  tonger  than  the 
commonly  abused  dredger.  Any  one  making  a  study  of 
this  industry,  will  observe,  in  going  up  and  down  the 
Bay  Shores,  the  facility  with  which  the  small  canoes  of 
the  tonger  slip  out  of  the  shallow  bays  and  inlets  and 
depredate  the  forbidden  grounds,  catching  seed  oysters, 
(out  of  season)  for  transportation  to  other  States,  and 
the  ready  way  in  which  they  evade  arrest  by  the  oyster 
police  force  by  retreating  into  the  shoal  waters  of  the 
counties  where  heavy  draught  vessels  find  it  impossible 
to  pursue.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ask  the  men  who  have 
endeavored  to  propagate  oysters  on  the  oyster  lots. 
granted  under  the  "five  acre  law,"  to  understand  that 
between  all  classes  of  this  industry  there  is  no  choice  of 
virtue  in  respect  to  obedience  to  law.  I  am,  however, 
convinced  that  generally  heavy  punishments  engender 
a  spirit  of  defiance  of  law  rather  than  of  respect,  and  I 
suggest,  that  if  any  restrictive  oyster  legislation  is 
undertaken  by  this  General  Assembly,  it  would  be  well 
to  limit  punishments  within  more  reasonable  grounds. 
A  tonger  will  always  be  found  ready  to  urge  the  Repre- 
tative  from  his  county  to  place  the  full  limit  of  punish- 
ment on  the  dredger;  to  bar  him  from  operating  within 
any  possible  limit  of  his  county  shores,  and  the  dredger 
will  reciprocate  if  the  opportunity  comes  his  way. 

I  have  found  that"  the  majority  of  men  employed  in 
the  oyster  fisheries  are  ready  to  respect  restrictive  laws 
passed   for    the   good  of    the    whole    industry,   wiilmui 
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regard  to  class  of  workers  or  location  of  work,  and  I  am 
persnaded  that  better  results  will  be  obtained  by  moder- 
ate punishments,  which  will  be  more  certainly  enforced, 
than  by  extreme  penalties  made  too  often  in  the  interest 
of  a  class  or  locality. 

I  venture  respectfully  to  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion the  proposition  that  our  oyster  legislation  should, 
in  spirit,  be  conciliatory  rather  than  vindictive,  and,  in 
controlling  this  great  body  of  labor,  for  the  general 
good,  that  it  is  a  mistaken  policy  to  deal  with  the  men 
employed  in  its  various  branches,  as  though  they  con- 
stituted a  criminal  class. 

The  life  of  the  tonger  is  confined  within  narrow 
limits,  and  his  future  is  bounded  by  the  possibilities  of 
his  individual  labor,  that  is,  his  opportunities  to  catch 
oysters,  and  his  market  to  sell  them  in.  Under  these 
conditions  he  becomes  closely  identified  with  the  county 
in  which  he  resides,  and  is  affected  by  few  interests  be- 
yond its  borders.  He  pays  taxes  to  his  county  and 
State.  The  revenue  derived  from  this  industry  is  devoted 
to  educating  his  own  and  his  neighbors'  children,  (the 
license  of  white  tongers  supporting  schools  for  white 
children  and  that  of  colored  tongers  the  colored  schools.) 
He  is,  in  a  word,  attached  to  the  soil ;  a  fixture.  In  his 
use  and  occupation  of  the  oyster  bars  he  has  been,  so  far 
limited,  by  the  character  of  the  implements  of  his  indus- 
try, to  certain  depths  of  water,*  and,  within  certain 
bounds  and  seasons,  by  the  statutes  regulating  his 
immediate  county  and  the  climatic  conditions  of  his  sit- 
uation. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  when  the  favorable  opportunity  or  the 
great  temptation  offers,  he  ventures  to  overstep  the  mark 
of  legal  propriety. 

A  tonger  will  not  steal — he  will,  however,  "take" 
oysters,  and  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  in  this  respect, 
(good  citizen  as  he  is),  he  is  any  better  than  the 
dredger.  Yet  his  social  life  is  a  credit  to  the  State.  He 
constitutes  a  class  with  certain  distinctive  features,  with 
certain  absolute  requirements  and  peculiar  rights  in 
government.  In  some  communities,  such  as  on  the 
borders  of  Miles'  River,  at  Oxford,  in  the  Tyascon  Dis- 
trict of  Wicomico  County,  around  Crisfield  and  along 

'■■  This  has  been  somewhat  changed   by  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  deep 
water  tongs,  which  increase  the  tongers  facilities. 
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the  shores  of  the  Pocomoke,  on  St.  George's  Island. 
or  by  the  margins  of  the  Patuxent  and  Potomac  Rivers, 
indeed,  wherever  the  waters  flowing  in  with  the  tide 
from  the  Ocean  creep  up  the  rivers  and  inlets  ;  dwelling 
in  their  own  homes,  surrounded  always  with  pleasanl 
gardens  or  well  tilled  truck  patches  :  clean  and  inviting, 
with  the  marks  of  industry  everywhere,  are  the  settle- 
ments of  these  toilers  in  the  shell  fisheries  of  the  State. 
More  than  one  hundred  thousand  souls,  living  in  inde- 
pendence on  the  products  of  the  rivers  and  streams  and 
bays.  Yes  !  an  independent  and  fearless  people.  Amer- 
ican Citizens,  in  all  that  the  name  implies.  Accustomed 
to  express  their  views  and  to  maintain  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  their  rights,  as  against  the  opinion  of  the 
balance  of  the  world.  I  have  journeyed  far  abroad,  bnt 
never  in  any  State  or  under  any  government  has  it  been 
my  experience  to  come  in  contact  with  so  marked  an  in- 
dividuality as  that  bred  and  nourished  among  the 
oystermen  of  the  Bay  Counties  of  Maryland.  To  do 
anything  by  legislation  which  would  tend  to  alter  this 
condition,  would  be  an  intolerable  wrong.  The  laws 
should  be  made  to  encourage  and  perpetuate  this  condi- 
tion, for  there  are  few  places  indeed,  within  the  limits 
of  this  Republic,  where  men  can  live  so  easily  on  the 
results  of  their  individual  industry,  and  so  independ- 
ently of  the  assistance  of  their  fellows,  as  in  this  Old 
State  of  Maryland. 

The  experience  of  other  States,  where  laws  have  been 
passed  looking  more  to  the  preservation  of  the  oyster 
than  of  the  oysterman,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Con- 
necticut for  1889,  which  deals  elaborately  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  oyster  industry,  certainly  does  nor  present 
any  particularly  inviting  inducements  towards  adopting 
the  private  leasehold  system  of  oyster  lands.  In  that 
State  it  seems  that  there  are  613  owners  of  the  oyster 
grounds,  operating  with  a  capital  of  $3,322,311.  In  the 
towns  of  the  State  there  are  0,389  acres  appropriated  and 
in  the  entire  State  74,574.4  acres.  453  vessels  are  used 
by  these  owners,  giving  749  men  and  275  women  employ- 
ment, paying  an  aggregate  of  $263,562  in  wages,  during 
the  season  of  1888-89.  During  this  season  4,018,250 
bushels  of  shells  were  planted,  1-J.Too  bushels  of  spawn 
oysters,  and  29,882  bushels  of  seed  oysters   at    a    total 
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expense  of  $556,765.83.  The  losses  by  storm  and  star- 
fish, reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $543,750.  The 
receipts  of  the  crop  were  $1,232,146  and  the  expenses, 
including  wages  were  $556,765.83. 

There  is  a  general  complaint  in  some  districts  of  Con- 
necticut, that  English  capital  is  absorbing  all  the  good 
ground  and  getting  control  of  everything  in  the  oyster 
districts  of  the  State,  and  it  seems  to  be  generally  admit- 
ted, that  the  exporters  of  oysters  control  so  much 
ground  that  they  control  also  the  market.  There  is  a 
complaint  in  some  parts  of  the  State  that  many  men 
cannot  get  ground ;  and  owners,  in  other  sections, 
claim  that  three  times  as  many  men  make  a  living  off  the 
natural  oyster  beds  as  those  who  own  ground. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  laws  in  force  in  Connecti- 
cut, ground  for  planting  oysters,  in  available  sections  of 
the  State,  ranged  in  value  from  $300  to  $1,200  per  acre. 
About  2,500  bushels  of  seed  oysters' are  planted  -to 
the  acre. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  people,  that  owners  of  the 
property  bordering  on  the  shores  of  rivers  convert,  to 
their  own  use,  the  entire  river  property,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  one  else. 

Under  this  system  it  is  stated  that  oysters  sell  at  as 
high  a  figure  as  they  did  during  the  war,  bringing  as 
high  as  $1.20  per  gallon,  while  oyster  shuckers  earn 
from  $5.00  to  $7.00  per  week. 

During  the  season  of  1889  1,000,000  bushels  of  shells 
worth  6  cents  per  bushel,  were  planted  over  an  area  of 
3,000  acres  of  ground  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Very 
little  "set"  was  found  in  the  fall.  The  planting  was  a 
failure. 

From  192,000  to  216,000  bushels  of  Southern  oysters, 
principally  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  have  each 
spring,  for  8  years,  been  planted  in  New  Haven  harbor, 
with  but  poor  results. 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut  the  system  of  laws  which 
vests  the  rights  of  oyster  lands  in  private  owners,  has 
resulted  in  producing  613  owners  of  oyster  lands,  em- 
ploying 1,024  employees  ;  the  majority  of  labor  in  Con- 
necticut finds  a  living  by"  hiring  out  to  the  planters. 

I  now  come,  briefly,  to  consider  the  oyster  dredger  in 
Maryland,  and  to  present  fairly  his  case.  I  realize  that 
this   is   a  difficult   task;  that  the  dredger  has  been  an 
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object  of  adverse  criticism,  yet,  as  an  actual  fact,  the 
dredge  captain  is  not  the  reckless  pirate  and  ty- 
ranical  master  he  is  popularly  represented  to  be.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is^  a  hardworking  man,  who  has  done 
much  toward  enlarging  the  possibilities  of  commerce  in 
the  State,  and  whose  indefatigable  energy  ought  to  coin- 
mend  him  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  advancement  of 
our  State  industries.  He  is  a  free  rover  on  the  land- 
locked waters  of  the  State.  There  are  few  conditions 
under  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  ply  his  vocation. 
He  is  exposed  to  many  temptations  by  reason  of  his 
larger  opportunities;  unrestrained  by  local  habitation 
and  responsibilities,  and  hardened  to  his  situation  by 
his  necessities.  He  is,  as  a  rule,  an  American  citizen, 
generally  a  native  of  the  State.  Let  it  be  considered 
when  we  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  character, 
that  he  operates  under  many  different  and  difficult  con- 
ditions. 

When  on  a  cruise  a  dredge-boat  captain  is  placed  in 
charge  of  as  heterogeneous  a  crew  as  may  be  collected 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,*  with  rare  excep- 
tions, composed  of  men  without  home  or  reputation, 
rough  and  disorderly,  unused  to  either  work  or  disci- 
pline, who,  from  various  places,  and  for  various  rea- 
sons, have  drifted  into  Maryland  and  found  employment 
in  oyster  dredging. 

*  I  took  occasion  in  the  Report  of  this  Bureau  made  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  1886  to  use  the  following  language  in  relation  to  the  labor 
employed  in  the  oyster  industry:  "The  oyster  dredgers  of  Maryland  are 
the  most  ill-conditioned  body  of  labor  I  have  met  with  in  the  course  of 
this  inquiry.  These  men  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  of 
every  nationality.  I  have  met  some  intelligent  men  among  them;  some 
who  have  been  thrown  into  the  occupation  by  the  accident  of  circum- 
stances, but  the  general  rule  is  that  they  are  driven  into  the  cities  by 
stress  of  weather  at  the  opening  of  the  oyster  season,  and  necessity  com- 
pels them  to  find  employment  ou  the  boats.  At  that  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  cold  nights  make  out-door  life  uncomfortable  on  any  of  the 
main  roads  leading  to  the  City  of  Baltimore,  these  men,  single  and  in 
groups,  can  be  seen  coming  in  from  the  country.  This  immigration  of 
irresponsible  labor  numbers  between  four  and  live  thousand  men.  They 
drift  away  in  the  summer  time  and  return  in  the  winter  months. 

There  are  men  who  follow  the  business  of  shipping  agents  for  the 
oyster  boats, who  gather  up  this  labor. who  wait  for  it  outside  the  jails  or 
pick  it  upon  the  streets  or  ••shanghai"  it.  if  the  demands  of  the  trade 
prompt  them  to  so  Bummaryand  violeut  a  method.  They  take  these 
men  to  rooms  provided  with  a  stove,  and  the  meu  lie  around  smoking, 
sleeping  and  drinking  cheap  whiskey  until  I  he  agent  Ships  them  on  some 
oyster  vessel.  The  shipping  agent  receives  for  his  services  in  securing  a 
crew  the  sum  of  two  dollars  per  head,  which  is  paid  by  the  captain,  and 
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All  will  agree,  that  whatever  their  condition  is,  this 
labor  should  be  treated  with  humanity,  but  it  is  also 
clear,  that  the  captain  of  a  vessel  manned  by  such  a  crew, 
has  employment  calculated  to  harden  his  nature  and  to 
dry  up  "the  milk  of  human  kindness"  within  him. 

Another  fact  is  generally  true  and  equally  worthy  of 
consideration  in  formulating  laws  intended  to  regulate 
this  industry,  and  that  is,  the  convictions  of  this  class 
of  toilers  respecting  their  right  to  a  common  of fi slier y 
in  the  public  waters. 

Whether  right  or  wrong,  they  firmly  believe  that 
the  oyster  is  a  wild  fish,  the  property  of  the  first  cap- 
tor ;  that  they  are  violating  no  moral  obligation  if 
they  take  an  oyster  wherever  nature  has  caused  it  to 
grow  and  under  whatever  condition. 

They  contend  that  the  dredger  has  discovered  and 
opened  up  natural  oyster  beds  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  in  its  tributaries;  that  they  have  done  this  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  great  labor  and  expense,  that  they  have  enlarged 
the  revenues  of  the  State  by  honest  and  commendable 
industry,  and  that  as  citizens  of  Maryland,  all  laws 
which  restrict  them  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  what 
they  consider  a  common  of  fishery  in  Maryland  waters 
are  laws  made  in  the  interest  of  a  class,  and  are  subver- 
sive of  their  rights. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  they  ought  to  think  differently; 
that  they  ought  to  consider  other  interests  than  their 

afterwards  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  hand.  Thus,  it  will  he  seen 
these  meu  are  shipped  without  inspection.  Nothing  whatever  is  known 
ahout  them;  where  they  came  from;  who  they  are;  not  even  their  names 
is  the  suhject  of  inquiry.  Totally  irresponsible  men  engaging  equally 
irresponsible  labor  by  hundreds  in  the  season;  sending  them  on  a 
voyage  full  of  danger  and  uncertainty,  on  which  they  are  subject  to 
casualties  involving  hospital  expense  or  to  be  lost  overboard  unnoticed, and 
so  pass  out  of  sight  and  knowledge  as  completely  as  though  they  had  never 
existed."  This  reckless  method  of  shipping  hands,  here  referred  to,  a 
method  which  was  a  misfortune  to  society  and  a  reflection  upon  the  good 
government  of  the  State  was  partially  remedied  by  the  Act  of  1S88,  Ch. 
513  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  better  protection  and  regulation  of  those 
employed  on  vessels  engaged  in  catching  oysters  in  the  waters  of  this 
State  in  boats  of  ten  tons  or  over."  This  Act  relates  to  vessels  of  ten 
tons  and  over  engaged  in  oyster  catching  and  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Shipping  Commissioner  for  each  of  the  Seven  Districts  into 
which  the  waters  of  the  State  are  divided  by  the  Acts  of  1SS6,  Ch.  296. 
The  provisions  of  this  law  do  not  apply  to  men  working  on  shares  or  to 
the  residents  of  the  County  where  the  crew  is  shipped  providing  the 
word  ''County"  is  not  to  apply  to  residents  of  Baltimore  City.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  place  of  residence  of  the  said  commissioners  in  each  dis- 
trict and  prescribes  their  duties  as  follows  :  In  their  several  offices  they 
are  to  superintend  the  engagement  and  discharge  of  hands,  to  draw  up 
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own  ;  that  they  ought  to  be  broader  or  more  scientific 
in  their  views,  or  that  they  ought  to  have  a  nicer  con- 
ception of  the  law.  In  dealing  with  this  question,  it 
is  not  what  ought  to  be  but  what  is,  and  the  Legislature 
is  confronted  by  a  large  body  of  men  who  are  firmly 
persuaded  of  their  opinions. 

To  know  these  men,  to  understand  that,  apart  from 
their  particular  business,  in  all  their  social  surroundings 
they  are  men  of  respectability  ;  and  yet  to  realize,  that, 
for  violations  of  our  Statutory  law,  regulating  the  oyster 
fisheries  they  are  liable  to  be  punished  as  felons,  stirsa 
feeling  of  pity  mingled  with  the  regret  that  some  wiser 
system  of  punishment  cannot  be  devised  which  would 
meet  out  more  even-handed  justice  between  an  indus- 
trious man,  convicted  of  a  trespassing,  an  acknowledged 
rogue  convicted  of  a  crime. 

A  consideration  of  the  oyster  laws,  contained  in  this 
Report,  will  show  them  to  be  mainly  restrictive  as  to  the 
dredger,  and  to  be  generally  formed  with  a  view  to  tax- 
ing him. 

The  natural  result  of  this  condition  is  a  strong  and 
bitter  antagonism  between  the  workers  in  this  industry  ; 
the  constitution  of  an  armed  police  force,  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace  ;  a  volume  of  expense  to  the  State 
and  a  record  of  suffering  in  the  House  of  Correction  or 
the  Penitentiary.  That  this  state  of  affairs  must  neces- 
sarily be  injurious  to  the  trade  and  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  State  requires  no  demonstration. 

the  contracts  of  employment  in  triplicate,  retaining  one,  giving  one  to 
the  Captain  of  the  boat,  and  depositing  the  third  in  the"  office  of  The 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  and  Information  of  this  State,  and  fur- 
ther to  sit  for  the  hearing  and  determination  of  questions  of  violation  of 
contracts. 

They  are  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  collect  and  receive 
a  fee  of  fifty  cents  per  head  for  each  man  shipped  and  twenty-live,  cents 
per  head  for  each  man  discharged,  one-half  of  these  fees  to  be  deducted 
from  the  wages  of  the  hand.  This  law  requires  the  captain,  besides 
shipping,  to  payoff  the  crew  before  the  commissioner  for  the  district 
named  m  the  contract  of  employment  as  the  place  of  discharge.  The 
captain  of  the  vessel  is  required  to  keep  his  copy  of  the  contract  openf  or 
the  inspection  of  persons  interested  and  the  officers  of  the  State  Fishery 
Force.  It  is  his  duty  to  enter  upon  the  contract  a  record  of  all  money 
paid  or  articles  furnished  (and  the  price  of  the  Bame)  to  the  band  during 
the  period  of  service;  to  produce  and  deliver  up  the  contract  to  the 
Shipping  Commissioner  before  whom  the  crew  are  discharged,  and  to  ac- 
count to  him  for  any  member  of  i  he  crew  who  may  not  be  produced  at  thai 
time,  [t  is  the  duty  of  the  StateFishery  Force,  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions, to  inspect  from  time  to  time,  the  vessels  governed  by  this  law.  to  ex- 
amine these  contracts  of  shipment,  and  if  they  discover  violations  of 
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In  practice  it  lias,  from  year  to  year,  caused  the  publi- 
cation of  most  exagerated  accounts  of  the  so  called 
terrors  of  our  Chesapeake  Bay  fisheries.  The  State 
of  Maryland  and  its  oyster  industry  have  been 
pictured  in  the  most  absurd  and  sensational  articles 
in  foreign  newspapers.  Comparatively  insignificant 
infringements  of  law,  which,  in  any  other  calling,  would 
have  occasioned  but  a  brief  notice  in  local  journals,  have 
been  enlarged  upon  until  the  outside  public  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  a  continual  war  prevails  on  our 
waters,  and  that  life  and  property  are  unsafe  along  the 
shores  of  our  counties.  The  fact  is,  that  when  the  great 
extent  of  territory,  the  large  number  of  men  employed, 
and  the  complicated  system  of  laws  and  conflicting  local 
regulations  are  considered,  the  proportion  of  crime  among 
the  oystermen,  is  indeed  small. 

But  this  constant  outcry  affords  occasion  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  remedies  which  too  often  have,  for  their 
ulterior  purpose,  the  selfish  interests  of  their  promotors. 

Thus,  a  proposed  remedy  for  these  ills  complained  of, 
and  which  it  is  claimed  will  restore  the  wasted  oyster 
lands  of  the  State,  is  to  take  possession  of  the  oyster 
bars,  in  which  both  dredger  and  tonger  have  an  interest, 
and  to  operate  them  by  a  system  of  private  planting 
and  artificial  propagation.  This  plan,  attractive  indeed 
in  many  of  its  features,  and  submitted  to  the  Legislature 

the  law  or  evidences  of  brutality  or  cruelty  to  the  crew,  to  seize  the  vessel 
and  bring  the  offenders  to  justice;  such  violations  are  punishable  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  judge  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  to  stand  committed  until  paid.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
law,  so  far  as  it  has  operated,  has  protected  the  dredger.  That  it  did 
not  fully  cover  the  ground  intended,  was  owing  to  mistakes  made  in  the 
language  of  the  Act,  this  will  be  more  fully  understood  by  reading  the 
following  letter  received  by  this  office  from  the  Hon.  E.  W.  LeCompte, 
Secretary  of  State: 

State  of  Maryland, 
Office  of  Secretary  of  State, 

Annapolis,  Oct.  22nd,  1890 
Thomas  C.  Weeks,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir : — Yours  of  to-day  received,  except  for  Baltimore  City  ;  no 
Shipping  Commissioners  have  been  appointed  in  the  State,  save  one 
at  Cambridge  and  one  at  Crisfleld,  neither  of  whom  qualified. 

The  law  contains  an  erroneous  description  of  the  oyster  districts, 
giving  the  Commissioner  at  Cambridge  which  is  in  3rd  district,  authority 
to  ship  in  2nd  district,  but  requires  him  to  live  in  Cambridge  in  3rd  dis- 
trict, and  so  with  all  the  districts  except  Annapolis,  where  no  person 
wants  the  place.  Eespectfully,  &c, 

E.  W.  LeComfte. 
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with  much  show  of  good  faith,   and  with  reasonable 

promise  of  the  improvement  of  the  oyster  supply,  must 
certainly  result,  as  far  as  the  oystermen  are  concerned, 
in  reducing  them  to  the  position  of  wage  workers  in  the 
employ  of  the  capital  controling  the  fisheries,  and  this 
possibility  viewed  with  alarm  by  our  present  inde- 
pendent labor,  tends  to  cement  the  interests  of  the 
tonger  and  dredger,  and  to  unite  them  against  what  they 
consider  their  common  enemy. 

This  is  the  present  situation.  The  proposition  to 
establish  a  system  of  private  planting  appeals  with  great 
show  of  reason  to  citizens  not  engaged  in  this  industry, 
whose  objective  point  is  at  all  times  the  oyster  without 
regard  to  how  it  is  caught  or  who  does  the  catching ; 
who  have  no  personal  interests  directly  in  any  law,  or  in 
any  scientific  theory,  or  in  any  labor,  whether  tonging 
or  dredging,  and  who,  being  in  the  large  majority  in 
this  State,  have  hitherto  been  satisfied  to  allow  all  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  to  be  controled  by  the  counties 
which  border  on  the  water,  but  to  the  men  directly 
employed  whose  capital  is  their  boat  and  fishing  outfit, 
it  is  a  proposition  which  arouses  every  element  of  oppo- 
sition in  their  nature. 

I  now  submit  tables,  compiled  by  this  office,  of  the 
number  of  hands,  etc.,  shipped  on  the  dredge  boats  in 
the  7th  district  of  Maryland,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts  of  1888,  Chap.  513,  which  constitutes  this  office  the 
repository  of  the  Shipping  Commissioners'  Reports. 


TABLES 

OF    THE 

NUMBER  AND  NATIONALITY  OF  HANDS 
SHIPPED  AND  WAGES,  &c,  PAID  ON 
DREDGE  BOATS  IN  THE  7th  DISTRICT 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND.  COM- 
PILED UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
ACTS    1888,     CHAP.  513. 
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Table  No.  1. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of    Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

W.  E.  SHEPPAED, 
October,  1890.  Commissioner. 
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Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Caster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances,  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.    1. — October,   1890. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1. — October,  1890. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands, Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1. — October,  1890. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 
Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1. — October,  1890. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1. — October,  1890. — Continued. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Total  of  Hands  Shipped  iist  October,  1890,  by 
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Table  No.  1. — October,  1890. — Continued. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

JOS.  A.  KING, 
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Table  No.  1. — Octobee,  1890. — Continued. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid-in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.   1. — October,    1890. — Continued. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands.  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1. — October,  1890. — Continued. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1. — October,  1890. — Continued. 


Table  Showing  the  1ST  umber  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands, Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1. — Octobek,  1890. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1. — October,  1890. — Continued. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.l. — October,  1890. — Continued. 


Taqle  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1. — October,  1890. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1. — October,  1890. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Xumber  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Total  of  Hands  Shipped  tn  October,  1890,   by 
Jos.  A.   Kino. 
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Table  No.  1. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  AY  ages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

A.  J.  SMITH, 
October-  18T0.  Commissioner. 
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Table  No.  1. — October,  1890.  —  Continued. 


Tahle  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Total  of  Hands  Shipped  iisr  October,  1890,  by 
A.  J.   Smith. 
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Table  No.  1. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  .Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  Hie 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

WM.  E.  SHEPPARD, 
Nuvembee,  1800.  Commissioner. 
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Table  No.  1. — November,  1890. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seven tli  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1. — November,  1890. — Continued. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

.Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Total  of  Hands  Shipped  in  Novembee,   1890,  by 
W.  E.  Sheppaed. 
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Table  No.    1. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

WM.  A.  CALLAHAN. 
November,  1890.  Commissioner. 
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Table  No.  1.— November,  1890.— Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1. — November,  1890. — Continued. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  "Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Statistics   of  Labor. 


Total  of  Hands  Shipped  in  November,   1890,  by 
Wm.  A.  Callahan. 
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Table  No.    i. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 
Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 
Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly- Schedules. 

JOS.  A.  KING, 
November,  1890.  Commissioner 
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Table  No.   1. — November,   1890. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1. — November,  1890. — Continued. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 
Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1.— Novembek,    1890. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of    Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.   1. — November,   1890. — Continued. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Statistics   of  Labor. 


Total  of  Hands  Shipped  in  November,  1890,  by 
Jos.  A.  Kino.  I 
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Table  No.  1, 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

A.  J.  SMITH, 
November,  1S90.  Commissioner. 
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Statistics  of  Labor. 


Total  of  Hands  Shipped  in  November.   1890,  by 
A.   J.   Smith. 
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Table  No.   1. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

WM.  E.  SPTEPPAKD. 
December,  18f0.  Commissioner. 
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Table  No.  1. — December,  1890. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Total   of   Hands    Shipped    in   December,    1800  ,    by 
Wm.  E.   Sheppard. 
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Table  No.  1. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

WM.  A.  CALLAHAN, 
December,  1890.  Commissioner. 
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Table  No.  1. — December,  1890. — Continued. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1. 


-December,  1890. 


■Continued. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Total  of  Hands  Shipped- in  December,  1890,  by 
Wm.  A.  Callahan. 
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Table  No.  1. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

JOS.  A.  KING, 
December,  1890.  Commissioner. 
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Table  No.  1. — December,  1890. — Continued. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands, Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1. — December,  1890. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Total  of  Hands  Shipped  in  December,  1890,  by 
Jos.  A.  King. 
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Table  No.  1. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

A.  J.  SMITH, 
Dece:siber,  1890.  Commissioner. 
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Total  of  Hands  Shipped  in  December,  1890,  by 
A.  J.  Smith. 
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Table  No.  1. 

Table  Showing  Jthe  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

THOS.  GALLOWAY, 
December,  1890.  Commissioner. 
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Total  of  Hands  Shipped  in   December,    J  890,  by 
Trios.   Galloway. 
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Table  No.  1. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

THOMAS  GALLOWAY, 
January,  1891.  Commissioner. 
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Total  of  Hands  Shipped  m  Januaey,  1891,  by 
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Table  No.  1. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

WM.  A.  CALLAHAN, 
January,  1801 .  Commissioner. 
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Table  No.  1. — Januakz,  1891. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Statistics   of  Labor, 


Table  No.  1. — Janttaky,   1891. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Total  of  Hands  Shipped   in  Januaky,   1891,  by 
Wm.   A.   Callahan. 
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Table  No.  1. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

JOS.  A.  KING, 
January,  1891.  Commissioner. 
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Table  No.  1. — January,   1891. — Continued. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1. — January,  1891. — Continued. 


TabJe  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands, Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

SeArenth  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Table  No.  1. — January,  1891. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of-Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Statistics  of  Labor 


Total  of  Hands  Shipped  in  Januaky,  1891,  by 
Jos.  A.  King. 
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Table  No.  1, 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

A.  J.  SMITH, 
January,  1891.  Commissioner. 
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Statistics   of  Labor 


Total    of    Hands    Shipped    in    January,     1891,    by 

A.  J.   Smith. 
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Table  No.  1. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

THOS.  GALLOWAY, 
February,  1891.  Commissioner. 
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Table  No.  1.— February,  1891.— Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Total  of  Hands  Shipped  in  February,   1891,  by 
Thos.  Galloway. 
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Table  No.  1. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

WM.  A.  CALLAHAN, 
February,  1891.  Commissioner. 
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Total  of  Hands  Shipped  in  February,  1891,  by 
Wm.  A.  Callahan. 
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Table  No.  1. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

JOS.    A.    KING, 
February,  1891.  Commissioner. 
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Table  No.  1. — February,  1891. — Continued. 


Tabic  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Total  of  Hands  Shipped  in  Febeuaky,  1891,  by 
Jos.  A.  King. 
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Table  No.  1. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

A.  J.  SMITH, 
February,  1891.  Commissioner. 
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Total  of  Hands  Shipped  in  Febeuaey, 
A.  J.   Smith. 
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Table  No.  1. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number  of  Men 

Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 

Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 

THOMAS  GALLOWAY, 
MARCH,  1891.  Commissioner. 
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Table  No.  1. 

Total    of   Hands    Shipped    iist    March,   1891,    by 
Thos.   Galloway. 
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Table  No.   1. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  Boats,  the  Number ^of  Men 
Shipped,  Nationality  of  Hands,  Wages  and  Advances  Paid  in  the 
Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  by  Monthly  Schedules. 
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Total  of  Hands   Shipped  in  Mabch,"J1891,    by 
Wm.    A.   Callahan. 
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Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Oyster  .Boats  and  Men  Shipped 
per  Month  by  each  Commissisoner. 
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AN    EPITOME 


—  OF    THE 


Laws    of    the    State    of     Maryland, 


—  RELATING    TO    THE  — 


Oyster    Industry, 

GENERAL.     AND     LOCAL. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


DREDGERS. 


All  steamers  and  boats  employed  and  used    Public  Ge 
in   catching   and   taking   oysters  with   scoop,  eni i  Laws , 
dredge  or  similar  instrument  are  required  to  sec' i.' 
have  a   license.     Licenses  are    issued   by  the 
Comptroller  of    the  Treasury  to  take  oysters  wense?60 2' 
in     the     waters     of     the     Chesapeake     Bay, 
Potomac  River,  and  in  Eastern  Bay  outside  of    Territory 
a  line   drawn  from   the   Southwest   corner  ofmayandmay 
Second   Kent  Point   to  Wade's  Point.     Snch  ?n  tneBay. en 
persons  are  forbidden  to  take  oysters  on  any 
oyster  bar  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  Tal- 
ley's   Point,    Sandy   Point,    Hackett's    Point, 
Thomas'  Point,  Holland  Island  Bar,  and  Three 
Sisters,  nor  within  one  and  one-half  miles  of 
Holland  Point  Bar,  nor  of  Swan's  Point  Bar; 
nor  between  Poplar  Island  and  the  mainland  of 
Talbot  county  South  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
North  point  of  Poplar  Island  to  Louis's  Point 
on  the  mainland,  nor  North  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  South  bar  of  Poplar  Island  to  Paw 
Paw  Cove,   on  Tilghman's  Island,   nor  within 
one  fourth  of  a  mile  West  of  Poplar  Island  ; 
nor  within  one  half  of  a  mile  of  Plum  Point ; 
nor  within  the  boundary  lines  of  any  county 
except  as  provided. 

Licenses  are  issued  only  to  jjersons  who  have    Quaiiflca- 
been    12   months  preceding   their   application  sons  applying 
residents  of  the  State,  and  they  must  be  the  law- for  Ucense> 
ful  owners  of  the  boat  seeking  the  license.    The    Term  of  u, 
license  is  for  one  season  from  the  15th  day  of cense" 
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October  to  the  1st  day  of  April,  after  which 
sec.  4.  oath  time  dredging  is  unlawful.     Before  obtaining 

necessary.  -it  t  •    -, 

license  the  applicant  must  make  oath  either 
before  the  Comptroller  or  his  clerk,  or  if  a  resi- 
dent of  Baltimore  city  before  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  or  Clerk  of  the  Court 
what  must0^  the  C0llIlty  where  he  resides;  that  he  is  a 

be  sworn  to.  bona  fide  owner  of  the  boat;  that  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  State  for  12  months;  that  there 
is*§LO  lien  on  the  boat,  and  that  the  boat  is  not 
held  and  will  not  knowingly  be  used  to  evade 
or  violate  the  law,  when  he  takes  the  oath,  he 
must  produce  the  certificate  of  the  Custom 
House  tonnage,  which  tonnage  he  must  swear 
to.  The  master  of  the  vessel  is  also  required 
to  take  an  oath  before  the  Comptroller  or  his 
clerk  or  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
if  a  resident  of  Baltimore  city,  or  before  the 
clerk  of  the  county  court  of  the  county  where 
he  resides;  that  he  has  for  12  months  preceding 
the  time  of  taking  the  oath  been  a  resident  of 
the  State. 

jsaie  of  ves-     A  gale  and  transf  ei,  0f  tlie  vessel  bona  fide 

may  be  made  by  bill  of  sale  to  any  resident  of 
the  State  who  has  been  such  12  months  prece- 
ding the  sale,  and  upon  the  purchaser  making 
the  same  oath  and  doing  the  things  the  vendor 
did  when  he  obtained  the  license  to  dredge, 
a  transfer  of  the  license  to  him  will  be  made 
by  the  Comptroller  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee 

id  sec  2  °^  fiye  dollars. 

License  Fee."'  The  license  fee  from  every  applicant  is  three 
dollars  per  ton  for  every  ton  the  boat  shall 
measure,  but  licenses  can  be  issued  after  the 
beginning  of  the  oyster  season  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  cents  per  ton  per  month  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  These  licenses  must  be  ex- 
hibited whenever  called  for  by  any  officer  of 
the  State.     Any  person  violating  any  of  the 

viofatfng  uw.  af oregoing  provisions  by  taking  oysters  unlaw- 
fully is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  if  con- 
victed upon  indictment  may  be  punished  by  a 
sentence  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than 
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one  year,  and  the  boat  or  vessel  is  forfeited, 

but  it  is  to  be  released  on  the  payment  of  not 

less  than  $100.00  nor  more  than  $500.00  and 

costs   in    the    discretion    of    the   Court.      The 

placing  by  owner  or  master  or  any  person  on 

board  of  the  boat  or  vessel  of  any  crank,  spool,  li.Jv,;.1;l'vV',1(1„!r 

winder  or  other  machinery  for  operating  scoops,  scrape  or 

scrapes,  or  dredge  or  having  on  board  a  boat  or  boat  without 

vessel  a  scoop,  scrape  or  dredge  with  intent  to license- 

use   the   same   to   take   oysters,  without   first 

having  obtained  a  license,  is  unlawful. 

The  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  person,  and    ml  sec.8. 
seizure  of  the  boat  must  be  issued  to  the  sheriff 
or  any  constable  by  the  judge  or  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  city  or  county  before  whom  inform- 
ation has  been  made  by  any  person,  for  the  viola- 
tion of  these  provisions.   If  the  party  is  brought 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  charged  with  any 
violation  of  the  oyster  law,  the  punishment  for 
which  is  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion, he  shall  have  a  speedy  hearing,  and  if    Hearing  oi 
the  facts  appear  to  warrant  a  conviction,  thecharge- 
party  charged  shall  be  held  for  the  action  of    R .    h  %  t  Q 
the  grand  jury  of  the  city  or  county  where  the  jury  trial. 
justice  resides. 

The  possession  of  scoop,  dredge  or  scrape  on    m.  sec  3. 
board  of  a  boat  or  vessel  which  is  unlicensed  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  an  intent  to  use  the 
same. 

The  Comptroller  is  required  to  furnish  to    id.seo.is. 
every  person  who  takes  out  a  license  to  dredge 
two  sets  of  numbers  for  each  and  every  boat,  be  piacedSon 
the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  number  of boat" 
the  license,  which  are  painted  in  black  figures 
on  white  canvass,   each   figure   to   be   twenty 
inches  in  length  and  of  a  proportionate  width, 
and  the  figures  at  least  six  inches  apart,  one 
of  which  shall  be  firmly  sewed  upon  the  star- 
board side  and  in  the  middle  of  that  part  of 
the  mainsail  which  is  above  the  close  reef,  and 
the  other  number  on  the  port  side,  and^in'  the 
middle  part  of  the  jib  which  is  above  the  bon- 
net and  reef  ;  these  numbers  must  be  placed  in 
an  upright  position  and  worn  at  all  times  dur- 
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Return     of 

numbers. 


Penalty. 
Id.,  Sec.  10. 


Hearing. 
Id.,  Sec.  10. 


Postpone- 
ment. 


Bail. 


Trial  of  ves- 
sel in  absence 
of  owner  or 
master. 


of 


Forfeit 
vessel. 


Appeal. 


Id.,  Sec.  8. 

Want  of 
knowledge  of 
owner. 


ing  the  dredging  season,  and  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  and  nmst  not  be  concealed 
or  defaced  and  no  other  numbers  shall  be  ex- 
posed to  view  or  used  than  those  furnished  by 
the  Comptroller. 

The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  obtaining,  ex- 
posing to  view,  using  and  returning  numbers 
or  use  of  other  numbers  is  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $50.00  or  more  than  $100.00  or  imprison- 
ment in  the  House  of  Correction  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than 
two  years. 

If  the  court  or  justice  of  the  peace  trying  the 
cause  is  convinced  that  these  provisions .  have 
been  intentionally  violated  then  the  boat  or  ves- 
sel shall  be  forfeited  and  may  be  condemned. 
The  person  or  vessel  that  may  be  charged  with 
a  violation  of  these  provisions  and  brought 
before  a  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  is  enti- 
tled to  an  immediate  hearing,  or  he  may  have 
the  case  postponed  for  a  period  of  time  not  more 
than  ten  days,  the  accused  party  in  the  mean- 
time to  be  released  on  bail  and  the  vessel  is  to 
be  kept  at  the  cost  of  the  said  party  or  of  the 
vessel,  and  in  case  the  master,  owner  or  other 
person  in  charge  of  said  vessel  is  not  arrested, 
the  vessel  so  used  shall  be  seized  and  the 
charge  against  it  shall  be  heard  by  the  judge 
or  justice,  and  if  the  master  or  owner  or  other 
person  in  charge  of  said  vessel  does  not  appear, 
then  in  either  case  the  judge  or  justice  may 
proceed  to  try  and  determine  whether  there  has 
been  any  violation  of  these  provisions  and  the 
vessel  so  employed  shall  be  declared  to  be  for- 
feited, and  the  same  shall  be  sold  at  public 
auction.  Any  owwer  or  person  however  who 
has  a  lien  on  such  vessel  can  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  justice  to  the  circuit  court  at 
any  time  within  sixty  days  from  the  rendition 
of  the  judgment. 

Any  owner  who  can  show  to  the  court  that 
these  provisions  were  violated  without  his 
sanction  or  authority  the  court  can  order  the 
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proceeds  of  said  vessel  fco  be  returned  fco  him 
or  to  tie-  person  having  a  lien  on  such  vessel, 
and  can  distribute  the  fund  according  to  the 
priority  of  the  several  claims  and  liens.  The 
court  will,  if  in  the  interest  of  justice,  allow 
any  lien  claimnant,  upon  petition,  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds. 

Owners  or  masters  or  persons  on  board  hav- 
ing control  of  any  boat  or  vessel   licensed  to 
catch  or  take  oysters  in  the  waters  of  this  State     Arms  pro. 
with  scoop,  d ledge  or  any  similar  instrument dVUi[4u!atOM 
shall  not  have  or  permit  to  be  kept  on  such 
boat    or  vessel    any   cannon,   howitzer  or  any 
other  piece  of  ordinance  or  any  swivel,  musket 
or  other  piece  or  sx>ecies  of  fire  arms  larger  than 
a  pistol  except  two  shot  guns,  not  exceeding  a 
No.  10  gauge  and  not  using  larger  than  No.  1 
shot.     Any  person  violating  these  provision  or 
resisting  any  officer  authorized  under  the  oyster 
law  to  make  arrests,  whilst  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  and     violation, 
upon  indictment  and  conviction,  shall  be  pun-felony- 
ishecl  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50.00  nor  more    Penalty 
than  $250.00  and  imprisoned  in  the  House  of 
Correction   for  a   term  of   not   more   than  six 
months  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

It  is  also  provided  that  any  person  who  dis- 
charges any  species  of  fire  arms  at  or  towards    Kiring  ator 
any  such  officer  when  in  the  discharge  of  his  {['."" y,!','.1^   p()~ 
duty,  or  at  or  towards   any  vessel  upon  which 
he  may  be,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,    penalty, 
and  upon  indictment  and  conviction,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor 
more  than  $1,000,  and  be  confined  in  the  Pen- 
itentiary for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  ten  years  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  sheriffs,  constables,  or    [d.rsec..<j 
officers  of  the  State  Fishery  Force  to  arrrest  all 
persons  and  seize  all  boats,  canoes,  or   vessels  |1(J[i,,.(- ',','  :\'v[ 
found   violating  the  provisions  of    the   oysterrest- 
law,    and    bring    the    offender    and    the    vessel 
before  a  court  or  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Boats  owned  wholly  or  in   pari  by  non-resi-    [d.,sec.n. 
dents  and  used  in  catching  oysters  in  this  State 

ni 
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with  scoop,  dredge  or  similar  instrument  are 
of  °boatrslby  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and  when  captured, 
non-resident  shall  be  condemned  by  order  of  the  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  place  nearest  the  place 
of  capture,  and  if  in  Baltimore  city,  by 
order  of  the  City  Court,  and  sold  by  the  sheriff 
of  the  city  or  county  respectively  where  con- 
demned. 

All   boats   equipped   to    take    oysters   with 

Sailiiiir     on  • 

for  bid  den  scoop,  scrape,  drag  or  dredge  or  similar  instru- 

groimd.         ments,  are  prohibited  from   sailing  on  waters 

id.  sec.  13.    °f  the  State,  exempted  from   dredging  in  the 

same  manner  in  which  they  sail  to  take  or  catch 

oysters  with  scoop,  scrape,  drag  or  dredge  or 

similar  instrument,  and  if  the  boat  is  seized 

and  found  with  wet  oysters  on  board,  or  if  the 

wet  oysters  dredge  or  dredge  line  or  deck  is  wet,  such  facts 

line  Evidence are  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the 

of  violation.   iaWj  anc[  when  the  boat  shall  be  so  found  and 

seized,    the     person    in     command     shall     be 

arrested  and  brought  before  a  judge  or  justice 

of  the  peace"  having  jurisdiction,  to  be  dealt 

with  according  to  law.     (The  penalty  of  which 

is  not  set  forth.) 

Dragging,  raking,  or  dredging  for  oysters  is 
prohibited  within  five  hundred  yards  of  either 
edge  of  the  new  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Patapsco  river,  known  as  the  Craighill  Channel, 
Grounds  extending  from  the  Seven  Foot  Knoll  to  the 
ingereiSdrpr§I  mouth  of   the   Magothy  river,    or  within  five 
nibited.         hundred  yards   of    either  edge  of    the  cut-off 
connecting  the  Brewerton  and  Craighill  chan- 
nels.    The  penalty  for  violatiou  of  this  pro- 
vision is  the  forfeiture  of  the  boat  or  veseel, 

Violation.     an{^    a  gne  Q£    n0£  !egs    ^an  ftve    nQr   more  tliail 

Penalty,  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  offense.  One-half 
of  the  fine  goes  to  the  informer  and  the  balance 
to  the  School  Board  of  the  city  or  county. 

TONGINC. 

id.,  sec.  11,     Any  resident  of  this  State  desiring  to  use  any 
ldo.  amended  canoe  or  other  boat  in  catching  or  taking  oys- 
ters with  rakes  or  tongs,  for  sale,  in  any  of  the 
waters  of  this  State,  shall  obtain  a  license  from 


Id.,  Sec  44. 
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the  clerk   of    the  circuit   court   in  the   countvr9liali,if;:,ti01' 
wherein  he  resides.     Such  license  to  have  effect for  license. 
from  the  first  clay  of  September  to  the  twentieth 
clay  of  April  next  succeeding,  inclusive.     Thecente™ 
license  limits  the  use  of  said  boat  exclusively 
within  the  waters  of  the  county  where  issued 
and   to   the   middle   of  the  channel  when  the 
boundaries  of  the  county  border  on   navigable    Territory 
water.     The  citizens  of  Queen  Anne  and  KentaViv^  opc 
counties  have  the  use  of  Chester  river  in  com- 
mon.    The  citizens  of  Dorchester  and  Wicom- 
ico counties  have  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Nanticoke  river  in  common.     The  citizens  of 
Queen  Anne  and  Talbot  counties  the  waters  of 
the  Wye  river  and  the  mouth  thereof  in  com-    waters  hew 
mon.     The  citizens  of  Dorchester  and  Talbot  coimtie£.on by 
the  waters  of  the  Choptank  river  in  common. 
Licenses  to  take  oysters  in  the  little  Choptank    T ,  m  e  0  f 
river,    in   Dorchester   county,    shall   not   take1*0011*6    in 

*}  *  D  o  r  c  h  g  s  t  cr 

effect  before  the  fifteenth  clay  of  September.       co. 

These  licenses  shall  state  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  the  person  to  whom  the  same  is  to  be       "' 8t 
granted,  together  with  the  length  of  the  canoe  wnatucense 
or  boat  licensed,  the  county  where  it  is  to  beshallconlailK 
used,  and  when  it  will  expire.     The  charges 
are  :  Every  boat  twenty  feet  long  or  less,  $2.00; 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,   $8.00  ;   twenty-five 
to   thirty   feet,  $4.00  ;  and  all  over  thirty  feet, 
including  sloops  under  Custom  House  tonnage,  CCH"^  ol  h 
|5.00.     All  oysters  taken  with  rakes  or  tongs 
shall  be  culled  on  the  natural  bed  where  taken.    cumngoys- 
These  license  fees  are  paid  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the   Public  School  Commissioners  in portlfchooFs?" 
support   of    the   public   schools. 

Before  the  license  is  issued  by  the  clerk  of    Id-' Sec* l8, 
the  court  to  use  a  canoe  or  boat  to  take  or  catch 
oysters    with    rake    or    tongs,    the    applicant    0ath   f 
for      such     license      shall      make      oath      orpiicant. 
affirmation  before    said   clerk  or   a  justice    of 
the  peace  that  the  facts  in  said  license  are  true; 
that  he  has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of   tin- 
county  for  twelve  months  next  preceding   his 
application  ;  that  the  boat  is  to  be  used  only  in 
the  county  in  which  he  resides  or  the  waters 
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used  in  common  ;  that  no  non-resident  of  Mary- 
land is  interested  in  the  same  or  its  use  ;  that 
lie  will  not  allow  it  to  be  used  for  taking  oys- 
ters by  non-residents  of  the  county  or  on  ac- 
count of  non-residents  of  this  State  ;  that  he 
will  comply  with  and  obey  all  the  laws  regu- 
n  umber  and  luting  the  taking  or  catching  of  oysters.     The 

on  boatfinted  niim^er  °^  the  license  shall  be  painted  in  black 

figures  not  less  than  three  inches  in  length  and 

a  proportionate  width  on  a  white  ground  on  the 

outside  of  the  canoe  or  boat  near  the  gunwale, 

penalty  tor  and  no  other  numbers  shall  be  exposed  to  view. 

violation.  rpjie  pena]_^y  for  a  violation  of  this  provision  is 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5.00  nor  more  than 
$10.00,  and  upon  a  refusal  to  pay,  imprison- 
ment for  thirty  days,  or  until  the  fine  and  costs 
are  paid,  in  the  county  jail. 
id.,  sec. it.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  is  required 
to   furnish   the  Clerks  of   the  Courts   of   the 

of mate tofur-  several  counties  the  requisite  number  of  blank 

nisn  blank iicenses  anc[  the  said  Clerks  are  required  to 

licenses 

return  to  the  Comptroller,  on  the  first  Monday 
of  March  and  September,  a  list  and  account  of 
such  licenses  issued  by  them,  and  also  return 
at  the  end  of  the  tonging  season  all  unused 
licenses. 
„    ,    ,  Boats  licensed  to  take  or  catch  oysters  with 

Jjr(?clt:re  uoiivt'S 

notto&tong.    scoop,  drag,  dredge  or  any  similar  instrument 

cannot  obtain  a  license  to  take  or  catch  oysters 

with  rakes  or  tongs. 

m.,  sec.  is.       Any  person  who  may  use  any  canoe  or  boat 

„    f    not  licensed  in  taking  or  catching  oysters  with 

Penalty   for  o  o      J 

tonging  with- rakes  or  tongs,  upon  conviction  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace  of  the  county  wherein  the  offense 
has  been  committed,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$20.00  nor  more  than  $100.00,  and  in  case  of  a 
refusal  to  pay  the  fine  shall  be  confined  in  the 
House  of  Correction  not  less  than  three  months 
nor  more  than  one  year,  and  the  boat  shall  be 
forfeited  and  may  be  condemned  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge  or  justice. 
id., sec.  19.  It  is  unlawful  for  all  persons  to*  use  or 
employ  any  boat  or  canoe  licensed  to  take  oys- 
ters  with   rakes   and  tongs  in   the   waters   of 
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Talbot,  Queen  Anne's,  Anne  Arundel  and  Dor-  „/,',;: ;.',"  £J|! 
Chester  counties,  with  any  implement  or  device'1' ,'""7    '"'"- 

i         ,-,  -, .  j  •  t        hlblted. 

other  than  ordinary  rakes  or  tongs  with  wooden 
shafts,  used  entirely  by  hand  and  without  any 
ropes  or  hoisting  gear.  The  penalty  for  so 
doing  is  similar  to  that  imposed  on  r^ersons 
convicted  of  tonging  without  license. 

All  oysters  taken  from   any  waters  of  this    Id->  ,Ser-,3 

«/  fllllflldctl  ls'10 

State  in  any  manner  must  be  culled  upon  the 
natural  bed  or  bar  as  taken.  All  oyster  shells  cuii  law. 
and  oysters  whose  shell  measures  less  than  two 
and  one  half  inches  in  length,  measuring  from  0niS"^ize 
hinge  to  mouth,  shall  be  culled  and  replaced 
upon  the  said  bed  or  bar,  provided  that  when 
the  spat  or  small  oysters  adheres  so  closely  to 
the  shell  of  the  marketable  oyster  as  to  render 
its  removal  impossible  without  destroying  the 
young  oyster,  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the 
same.  Violation  of  this  provision  is  a  misde-  Penalty  for 
meanor  and  subjects  the  person  convicted  byviolation- 
the  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  or  a  justice  of  the 
peace  to  a  line  of  not  less  than  $50.00  nor  more 
than  §300.00  (one-half  the  tine  to  the  informer) 
or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  month  or  more  than  one 
year,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court  or  justice,  or  forfeiture  of 
the  canoe,  vessel  or  boat  used  in  such  viola- 
tion. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  one  to  take  or  catch 
oysters,  or  have  oysters  in  his  or  their  posses-    m.,  sec.  21, 
sion  between  the  20th  day  of  April  and  the  istameuded  1SI,°: 
day   of   September   in   each   and   every   year.  closed  season 
Oysters,  however,  caught  before  the  20th  day 
of  April,  may  be  disj)osed  of  at  any  time  be- 
fore   the   30th  day  of   April.     Transportation    Rights  of 
companies   may   carry   oysters   brought    fromuo^Scc"m- 
other   Slates.     Hotel   and   restaurant   keepers SSrS'i  teen 
and   private  persons  can  purchase  oysters  <mt-  V-'m,.'"!'.^- !,',!', -If 
side  this  State  and  bring  them   here.     Owners 
of    private  beds  of   oysters   may  take  at  any 
lime   from  such  beds  for  their  own  use  or  for 
I  lie  purpose  of  planting  and  cultivating  within 
this  State.     Persons   violating   this  provision 
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violation^  f°r  snail  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
on  conviction  by  the  court  or  a  justice  of  the 
peace  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $50.00  nor 
more    than    $300.00    or   imprisonment   in   the 
House  of  Correction  not  less  than  three  months 
or  more  than  three  years  in  the  discretion  of 
the  judge  or  justice. 
id.,  sec.22.       It  is  unlawful  for  persons  to  take  or  catch 
oysters  on  Sunday  or   at  night.     Penalty  for 
P rCoahibi t e I violating  this  provision  is  a   fine  of   not   less 
aidn&h? ay  tnan  $50.00  nor  more  than  $300.00,  or  imprison- 
ment in  the  House  of  Correction  not  less  than 
penalty  for  three  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  for- 
feiture of   the  boat,  vesse]   or  canoe  used,   in 
the  discretion  of   the  judge  or  justice  of   the 
peace. 

OYSTER  LOTS. 

id.,  sec.  39.       rpjie  owner  Qf  land  which  borders  on  the  nav- 

ai,.anigable  waters  of  the  State,  the  lines  of  which 

Rights.   '      extend  into  and  are  covered  by  said  waters,  has 

the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  the  same  for 

protecting,    sowing,    bedding     or     depositing 

oysters  or  other  shell  fish  within  the  lines  of 

tion"  otU  own-  n*s  own  lan(^  5    also  owners  of  land  bordering 
er.  upon  any   of   the   waters  of   this   State  have 

power  to  locate  and  appropriate  in  the  waters 
adjoining  their  land  for  the  same  purposes,  and 
any  male  citizen  of  this  State  of  full  age  may 
also  locate  and  appropriate  and  hold  one  lot  of 
-,  +    five  acres  and  no  more  in  any  waters  of   the 

Size  of  lot.  -     .     n 

State  not   located   or  appropriated,  provided, 

however,  he  shall  give  the  owner  or  occupant 

Notice  ne-of  land  bordering  on  said  waters  proposed  to 

ciaimf ry  tobe  located,  thirty  days  notice  in  writing  so  that 
the  owner  or  occupant  may  have  priority  of 
claim  :  if  the  owner  or  occupant  fails  to  locate 
or  appropriate  the  water  mentioned  within 
thirty  days  after  receiving  the  notice,  then  it  is 
open  and  free  to  any  one.  The  said  location 
must  be  described  by  stakes,  bushes,  and  with 
Boundaries tne  name  of  the  owner  on  a  board  fastened  to  a 

of  lot.  p0ie  or  stake  on  or  within   the   appropriated 

oyster  land  or  by  other  proper  and  visible 
meets  and  bounds.     A  description  thereof  shall 
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be  made  in  writing  under  the  oath  of  some  com-  r£%™7  and 
petent    surveyor   and    duly   recorded    in    the 
county  where  the  land  is  located.     A  location 
and  appropriation  must  not  injure,  obstruct  or 
impede  the  free  navigation  of  said  water,  and 
no  natural  bar  or  bed  of  oysters  can  be  located  Naturaibeds 
or   appropriated.      Twelve   months    peaceable 
possession  of  these  locations  constitutes  a  good 
and  sufficient  title.     Should    any  one,   within  chancy!7  oc' 
twelve  months,  be  charged  with  locating  any 
natural  bar  or  bed,  any  one  interested  can  have 
the  question  submitted  at  once  to  the  judge  of  co^peal   to 
the   circuit   court   of   the   county,   who,  upon 
notice  to  the  parties,  shall  hear  the  testimony 
and  decide  the  case.     If  the  decision  is  in  favor 
of  the  party  locating  said  five  acres  it  shall  be 
recorded  with  the  original  record  of  such  five 
acres  and  be  conclusive  evidence  of  title  there- 
to.    If  any  stakes  or  bushes  used  as  bounds 
are  removed  by  accident  or  design,  it  will  not 
excuse  any  person  from  wrongfully  taking  such 
oysters,  if  he  knew  the  ground  to  have  been 
located  and  appropriated.    A  title  or  pretended 
title  to  more  than  five  acres  held  or  claimed 
by  any  person  is  fraudulent  and  void.     No  non-    no  n  -res  i- 
resident    can    locate  or  appropriate  even   if  agfweSas°own- 
part  or  sole  owner  of  land  in  this  State.     The ers- 
exclusive  use,  possession  and  control  of  such 
lot,   on  the  death  of  the  person  locating  and 
appropriating  it,  passes  to  his  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators to  hold  the  same  for  the  same  pur-  titie.e< 
poses  for  the  period  of   three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  death.    Persons  wilfully  committing 
trespass   on   such    lot    by    taking   oysters   ora^ded°i& 
removing  or  interfering  with  marks  placed  to 
designate  the  bed,  are  guilty  of  misdemeanor,    Trespass, 
and  on  conviction  by  the  court  of  county  or 
justice  of  the  peace  where  the  oysters  are  bed- 
ded, shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ^SJJgff  ""' 
ten  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars 
or   be  sentenced    to    the    House  of  Correction 
for  a  term  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more 
than  one  year. 
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CATCHING  OYSTERS   IN  THE  POTOMAC 

RIVER. 

Only  citizens  who  have  been  such  for  twelve 

''  e  '    '   months  preceding,  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 

qualification  can  take  oysters  in  the  waters  of  the  Potomac 

of  citizen.       riVer.     Any  one  violating  the  same   is,   upon 

penalty  conviction,  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $500  and  for- 

for  violation,  f  eiture  and  sale  of  the  vessel,  one-half  of  which 

goes  to  the  informer. 

id.,  see.  46.       Citizens    of     Maryland    or  Virginia    cannot 

scoop,  scrape  take  oysters  with  scoop,  scrape  or  dredge,  or 

pronibi1ted.geaiiy  such  instrument  in  the  Potomac  river  be- 

Time  when  tween  the  first  day  of  April  and  the  first  day 

of   November   in   every  year,   nor  with   tongs 

ongs.         between  April  15th  and  September  1st  of  each 

Time  w  en.  vear  .    ancj  j-j.  ^g  1TIQawf  ul   f  or   any  person    to 

of  oysters  pro- nave  oysters  in  his  possession  in  the  waters  of 

hibited.  ^he    Potomac   river   between   April   15th    and 

Time  when.  September   1st   in    each    year.      Any    person 

found  guilty  of   violating   any   of   these   pro- 

penai  ty  visions  shall  be  fined  not   less   than    $250.00, 

tor  violation.  nor  mQre  tllan  §50000  for  eacll  0ffense,  and  the 

vessel  engaged  in  the  unlawful  taking  of  oys- 
ters shall  be  held  as  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  fine,  and  it  shall  also  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $50.00  nor  more  than  $150.00, 
and  the  vessel  forfeited  and  sold  if  not  paid 
within  twenty  days.  The  surplus,  if  any,  after 
payment  of  the  fine  and  costs,  shall  be  paid  to 
the  owner. 
id.,  sec.  47.  Citizens  of  either  Maryland  or  Virginia, 
who  have  complied  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
taifehoystei^n  of  which  they  are  citizens,  for  the  taking  of 
oysters  from  the  waters  of  such  State,  can  take 
oysters  in  the  Potomac  River.  Citizens  of 
either  State  who  take  oysters  in  the  Potomac 
River  without  having  complied  with  the  re- 
quisites of  the  law  of  their  own  State  as  to 
taking  oysters  in  their  own  waters,  are  guilty 
of  violating  the  laws  of  the  State  of  which 
they  are  citizens,  and  shall  be  prosecuted  ac- 
cording to  such  law.  The  authorities  of  either 
jurisdiction,  state  have  the  right  to  examine  the  right  of 
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any  person  taking  oysters  in  the  Potomac  River 
and  to  punish  all  offenders  and  to  pursue  fchem 
beyond  the  boundary  line  of  either  State  upon 
navigable  waters  and  arrest  them  wherever 
found  upon  such  waters.  All  offenses  com- 
mitted by  persons  not  citizens  and  residents  of 
either  State  are  punished  by  justices  of  the 
peace  or  courts  of  either  State  having  criminal 
jurisdiction.  Citizens  of  either  State  so  offend- 
ing are  punished  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  or 
courts  of  the  State  of  which  the  offenders  are 
citizens. 

The  penalties  for  illegal  taking  and  catching    w.,  sec.  49. 
oysters  in  the  Potomac  river  are  recovered  be- 
fore a  justice  of  the  peace  01  either  State  but^PPff/1*0™ 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  peace, 
the   justice  of    either  State.     The  parties  and 
vessels  may  be  arrested  without  warrant  and 
taken   before   any  justice   of   the   peace,  who 
shall  place  a  guard  on  the  vessel  and  commit 
the  parties  to  jail  or  bail  them.     Upon  convic- 
tion, the  party  shall  be  committed  to  jail  till    Penalty  for 
the  fine  is  paid,  and  the  vessel  shall  be  sold, 
unless  an  appeal  be  taken  in  a  recognizance  of 
double  the  amount  of  the  fine  and  double  the 
value  of  the  vessel,  when  the  party  and  the 
vessel  shall  be  released. 

Nothing  in  the  preceding  provision  in  refer-  id.,sec.5o. 
ence  to  the  taking  of  oysters  in  the  Potomac 
River  shall  in  any  way  impair,  alter  or  abridge 
lights  of  either  State  or  its  citizens  who  a  it- 
entitled  thereto  either  by  the  compact  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  of  March  28th,  1785,  or  of 
existing  laws  of  either  of  said  States. 

PACKING  OYSTERS. 

All  persons,  joint  stock  companies  and  cor-    id., s,, •..-,-. 
porations  who  pack  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
cove  oysters  or  other  oysters  for  sale  in    bhe 
State  shall  stamp  or  cause  to  be  stamped    in 
legible  letters  or  figures  the  word  "  Oysters"  stamped  °on 
in    the    cap    or    end    of    each  can.    the    fcruecans" 
weight  in  ounces  of  the  oysters  in  every  can 
after  the  liquor  or  water  is  drained  oil'.     The 
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liquor  or  water  shall  be  drained  by  pouring  the 
contents  on  a  number  ten  sieve  and  allow  it  to 
drain  for  one  minute  and  then  weighed.  A  sale 
of  oysters  thus  packed  and  not  stamped  is  void, 
and  the  seller  cannot  recover  the  price  thereof. 

Two  persons  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Canned 
cove^ysters^  Goods  Exchange,  as  examiners  of  hermetically 
sealed  or  cove  oysters.  They  shall  give  bond- 
to  the  State  in  the  penalty  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 
They  shall  visit  once  a  day  if  possible,  and  as 
much  oftener  as  their  judgment  prompts  them 
and  their  duties  will  permit,  every  factory  or 
place  where  cove  oysters  are  being  packed  in 
the  State  and  examine  the  goods  packed  or 
being  packed.  If  they  believe  the  cans  do  not 
contain  the  weight  stamped  thereon,  they  shall 
select  six  cans  from  the  suspected  lot,  cut  them 
Duties  of.  anc^  af  ter  drawing  the  liquor  through  a  number 
ten  sieve  for  the  space  of  one  minute,  weigh 
the  oysters  and  if  the  weight  of  the  contents  of 
the  six  cans  are  less  than  the  weight  stamped 
thereon,  the  lot  from  which  the  six  were  taken 
shall  be  condemned  as  being  fraudulently 
packed  and  they  shall  be  forfeited  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  examiner.  The  packer  may 
require  the  goods  to  be  cut  and  opened  by  the 
examiner  in  the  presence  of  not  less  than  five 
persons  who  are  to  be  selected  by  the  Canned 
Goods  Exchange  of  Baltimore  city.  The  packer 
Appeaifrom.  can,  if  he  desires,  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  examiner  condemning  the  goods  as  fraud- 
ulently packed,  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county 
where  packed,  or  the  Baltimore  city  court,  if 
packed  in  Baltimore  city.  He  must  at  once 
notify  the  examiner  and  shall  within  five  days 
file  his  petition  in  the  court  setting  forth  the 
action  of  said  examiner  and  summons  must 
thereupon  be  duly  issued  for  the  examiner  who 
must  appear  and  answer. 

The  examiner  shall  hold  the  goods  until  the 
case  is  heard  in  court,  and  if  the  case  is  decided 
in  favor  of  the  packer  the  goods  shall  be  re- 
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turned  to  him,  and  if  in  favor  of  the  examiner 

they  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  costs  of  the    Costs- 

proceedings   are   taxed   upon    the    petitioner. 

The    Stale's  Attorney  of  the  several  counties ney. 

and  of  Baltimore  city  are  directed  to  appear 

for  the  examiner  respectively. 

A  sworn  statement  to  the  Comptroller  of  the ai\$-:. ;Sec-  M 

Treasury  at  the  end  of   each  month    shall  be 

made  of   the  number  of    bushels    used   by  all  sworn  state- 
rs .     •      ,        ,        i  •  -,  menttoUoinp- 

persons,  firms,  joint  stock  companies  and  cor-  troiier. 
porations  who  use  shell  oysters  for  packing  as 
hermetically    sealed   cove   oysters.     This   is  a 
condition  upon  which  they  are   permitted  to 
carry  on  said  business.     They  shall  at  the  same  r„ 

1  ii x  to  Stitc 

time  pay  into  the  State  Treasury  one-tenth  of 
one  cent  per  bushel  for  every  bushel  of  oysters 
used  for  said  purpose.  This  is  called  The 
Oyster  Packers'  Fund,  from  which  the  exami- 
ners are  paid  at   the  end  of   each  month   for  Vl,       ,_ 

J-  Salary  ol  Ex- 

their  expenses,  not   personal,  and  a  salary  ofaminers. 
$125.00  per  month. 

SHUCKING  OYSTERS. 

Shucked  oysters  opened  at  any  oyster  house  id.,  sec.  m. 
in  the  State  or  sold  or  delivered  to  any  pro- 
prietors of  such  oyster  house  to  be  shipped  in 
any  line  of  transportation  to  the  customers  of 
said  proprietors,  shall  be  shucked  by  the  gal- Hmvshucked- 
Ion  only,  and  it  is  unlawful  for  such  proprie- 
tors to  contract  with  any  person  to  shuck  or 
open  oysters  at  any  such  house  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid  otherwise  than  by  the  gallon.  Measure. 
They  shall  use  the  regular  standard  or  a  cup 
which  is  called  an  oyster  gallon  cup,  which 
shall  contain  nine  pints  wine  measure  and  no 
more;  and  no  other  measure  shall  be  used. 
The  oyster  gallon  cup  must  be  inspected  andInspe('tion- 
stamped  by  the  officer  of  the  City  of  Baltimore 
or  of  the  county  of  the  State  who  is  now 
required  by  law  to  inspect  and  stamp  the  wine 
gallon  measure.  A  failure  to  have  the  measure 
inspected  and  stamped  subjects  the  parly 
offending  to  the  same  lines  and  penalties  im- 
posed    for   neglecting  to   have    inspected   and  violation! 
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stamped  the  wine  gallon  measure.  The  nse  of 
any  other  measure  by  the  said  oyster  houses, 
or  the  proprietors  thereof,  is  a  misdemeanor, 
and  subjects  the  offender  to  a  fine  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace  of  not  less  than  $10,  nor  more  than 
$100,  and  imprisonment  till  the  fine  and  costs 
are  paid.  One-half  of  this  fine  goes  to  the 
informer. 

GENERAL  MEASUREMENT  OF  OYSTERS. 

id., sec.  58.  Five  general  measurers  for  the  City  of  Balti- 
more and  one  for  each  of  all  the  ports  and 
measurers  of  towns  bordering  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
its  tributaries  are  appointed  by  the  Governor 
at  each  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Each 
one  shall  give  bond  to  the  State  in  the  penalty 

jurisdiction,  of  three  thousand  dollars.  They  have  juris- 
diction over  all  oysters  sold  in  the  waters  ad- 
jacent to  the  port  for  which  they  are  respec- 
tively appointed  in  addition  to  that  given  them 
over  the  oysters  sold  in  the  respective  ports  or 
towns. 

id  sec.  59.  Tne  fiye  general  measurers  for  Baltimore  at 
the  opening  of  each  oyster  season  are  required 
Baltimore  to  divide  the  entire  city  into  five  districts,  and 
citj  measur' ^hey  shall  change  weekly  their  districts,  and 
no  one  can  act  the  second  time  in  the  same  dis- 
trict until  he  has  acted  once  in  the  other 
districts.  Their  duty  is  to  supervisethelicensed 

id., sec. go.  measurer  of  oysters;  they  can  enter  all  places 
and  vessels  where  oysters  are  being  measured, 

Duty'  in  the  shell    and  inspect  all   the   instruments 

used,  and  shall  take  possession  of  incorrect 
measures  and  prosecute  the  person  using 
the  same  in  the  name  of  the  State,  and  upon 
conviction  of  the  person,  upon  petition  by 
the  general  measurers  to  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Baltimore  city,  or  the  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  for  any  of'  the  counties  and 
proof   of  the  conviction,  the  license  shall  be 

suppression  suppressed  by  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 

of  license.      p]eas    or   0f   the  court  for   the  county   where 

convicted;  to  suppress  the  license,  and  no  license 

shall  be  issued  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  the 
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season  in  which  said  license  was  suppressed. 
Every   measurer  shall  return   annually  to  the 
Governor,  under  oath,  the  amount    of   oysters  measurers.  ° 
measured  in  the  city,  town  or  port  for  which 
they  are  respectively  appointed. 

The   general  measurers  of  oysters  of  Balti-    id.,sec.6i. 
more   city,   or   a  majority  of  them,  pending   a 
charge   against  a  licensed  measurer,  may  sus-  p ° n d'*s  n'.casl 
pencl  the  right  or  privilege  to  measure  oysters  urcrs- 
in  said  city,  and  if  the  charge  is  dismissed,  the 
suspension   ceases.      Captains   and   owners  of 
vessels  are  required  to  designate  the  measurer  captain.18 
or  licensed  measurer  to  measure  oysters  sold 
out  of  the  vessel. 

They  shall   receive   as   a   compensation   ten    w., sec. 62. 
cents  per  one  hundred  bushels,  to  be  paid  by 
the  seller;  when   sold  by  the  cargo  or  whole-  compensa- 

"  0  tlOll. 

sale,  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer,  and  when  sold  in 
quantity  or  retail  to  be  paid  by  the  commission 
merchant  selling  such  oysters.  Any  one  re- 
fusing to  pay  the  compensation,  or  interfering 
with  a  general  measurer  in  the  discharge  of  his  penalty  for 
duty,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars  andmbstructins 
costs  upon  conviction  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  State,  and  imprisonment  in  jail 
for  nonpayment,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
twenty  days,  one-half  of  the  fine  to  be  paid  to 
the  informer. 

Oysters  in  the  shell  must  be  measured  either  I(J*  S(,(.  (j:. 
in  a  one-half  bushel  tub,  a  bushel  tub,  a  bushel  £hc*  J^1890< 
and  a  half  tub,  or  a  three  bushel  tub,  which 
shall  be  an  iron  circular  tub  with  straight  sides  oyster  tub 
and  straight  solid  bottom,  with  holes  of  not 
more  than  one  inch  in  diameter  in  the  bottom,  if 
desired,  for  draining.  The  half-bushel  tub  shall 
measure  fifteen  inches  across  the  top,  thirteen 
inches  across  the  bottom,  and  seventeen  inches 
diagonal  from  the  under  chimb  to  the  top. 
Bushel  tubs  sixteen  and  one-half  inches  across 
the  bottom,  bwenty-one  inches  diagonal  from 
the  under  chimb  to  the  top,  and  eighteen  and 
one-half  inches  across  the  top.  The  bushel  and 
one-half  tul)  nineteen  inches  across  the  top. 
eighteen  inches  across  the  bottom,  and  twenty- 
four  inches  diagonal  from  the  under  chimb  to 
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Illegal  meas- 
ures. 


Act  of  1890 
Chap.  002. 
Sec.  20  A. 


Method 
measuring 


the  top.  The  three-bushel  tub  twenty-four 
inches  across  the  top,  twenty-two  inches  across 
the  bottom,  and  twenty-nine  and  twenty-six 
one  hundredths  inches  diagonal  from  the  under 
chimb  to  the  top.  These  measurements  must 
be  from  inside  to  inside  of  the  tub,  and  the 
oysters  in  the  shell  measured  must  be  even 
or  struck  measure.  Any  person  engaged  in 
buying  or  selling  oysters  in  the  State,  and  in 
possession  of  any  instrument  for  measurement 
of  oysters  different  in  size  or  description  from 
the  above  size,  with  intent  to  use  the  same,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  All  tubs  must  be 
properly  stamped  by  the  officer  of  the  locality 
where  used. 

All  oysters  sold  in  this  State  are  subject  to 
the  following  regulations  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity sold.  The  contents  of  every  fiftieth  tub  or 
measure  after  the  same  has  been  culled  and 
of  passed  as  properly  measured  must  be  dumped 
on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  or  some  other  con- 
venient place  agreed  upon,  which  are  to  be 
kept  separate  from  the  other  oysters  or  shells, 
and  after  the  whole  cargo  has  been  measured 
and  ascertained,  the  measurer  in  presence  of 
the  vendor  and  the  vendee  or  some  one  in  their 
behalf,  shall  separate  from  the  oysters  dumped 
on  the  deck,  or  set  aside,  all  shells  and  small 
oysters  whose  shells  measure  less  than  two  and 
one-half  inches  in  length,  and  he  then  shall 
measure  the  said  shells  and  small  oysters  and 
make  a  written  memorandum  of  the  number  of 
bushels  of  oysters  remaining  after  such  separa- 
tion, and  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
proportion  of  shell  and  small  oysters  to  the 
marketable  oysters  contained  in  the  quantity 
dumped,  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  given  to  the 
vendor  and  vendee,  and  the  percentage  thus 
found  is  the  percentage  of  shells  and  small 
oysters  to  be  taken  or  deducted  from  the  whole 
cargo  or  quantity  sold,  and  after  said  deduc- 
tion the  remainder  is  the  quantity  actually 
sold.  •  In  case  of  a  dispute  a  referee  is  to  be 
selected    by  the    vendor    and    vendee,   whose 
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decision  is  final.     It  is  unlawful  for  any  one  to 

have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any   cargo  or 

part  thereof,  of   which   the  oyster   shells  and 

small  oysters  amount  to  more  than  five  per  cent. 

of   said   cargo   or   part   thereof.     Any   person    penalty  for 

violating  the  above  provisions  upon  conviction vlolatlon- 

is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 

dollars  nor  more  than  live  hundred  dollars,  or 

to  be  imprisoned  in  the  House  of  Correction  for 

a  term  of  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more 

than  one  year. 

PROPAGATION  OF  OYSTERS. 

Five   thousand   dollars   to   be   used   by   the    Id.fSec.65. 
commander  of  the  State  fishery  force  is  annn-£iskW|orce 

.  n  to  sow  shells. 

ally  appropriated  for  the  purchase  ot   oyster  . 

shells  planted  and  sown  in  the  waters  of  the  tionPfor° sow- 
Chesapeake  bay  during   the   months   of   Maymgs  ells" 
and  June  for  the  purpose  of  catching  spat  and  tobe^owed?11 
experimenting  in  the  propagation  of  oysters. 
The  commander   shall   make   annually  to    the 
comptroller  an  itemized  account  of  his  expenses,    Report  of 

-,-■-,  -i-i-i-  .•  .1  _e  i  commander. 

and  also  shall  give  notice  at  least  four  weeks 
before  the  opening  of   the  season,  in  at  least 
three  newspapers  published  in  Baltimore  city,     Publication 
of  the  location  of  the  grounds  so  sown  by  him.  of  grounds. 
These  grounds  so  sown  and  advertised  by  the  /,,Id-»f ec- 66- 

°  ,  ■,-.-,-,  n  -,  ..  , .  J      .       Closed  season 

commander  shall  be  closed  as  long  a  time  as  he 
deems   proper.     The   grounds   shall  be  desig- 
nated by  buoys   or   other  visible  marks,  and    Boundaries, 
notice  of  the  closing  shall  be  given  by  adver- 
tisement, and  warning  all  persons  against  catch- 
ing oysters  thereon,  until  the  removal  of  the 
boundary  marks  and  notice  of  the  opening  of 
the  lot  by  the  commander.      It  is  unlawful  to 
take  or  catch  oysters  therefrom,  and  any  one 
found  guilty  thereof  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of    megai  cap- 
felony  and  shall  be  fined  not   less  than  fifty      ,u'.'r'ou'iKN 
dollars   nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  less   than 
three  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  in  de- 
fault of  the  arrest  of  the  party,  the  boar  may     penalty 
be  seized  and   the  vessel  condemned  and  for- therefor- 
feited  by  the  court  hearing  the  case  and  the 
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boat  sold.  Tlie  proceeds  of  sale  after  the  pay- 
ment of  costs  and  expenses  to  be  paid  to  the 
comptroller  for  credit  of  oyster  fund. 

STATE  SHIPPING  COMMISSIONERS. 

id.,  sec.  6-.  ^-H  boats  of  ten  tons  or  over  belonging  to 
residents  of  the  State  engaged  in  catching  or 
taking  oysters  must  have  their  crew  shipped 
according  to  certain  provisions.     For  each  of 

Appoint- the  seven  oyster  districts  outside  of  Baltimore 
city,  the  Governor  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  shall  appoint  a  State  shipping  commis- 
sioner,  and  also  five  for  Baltimore  city.    They 

Term  of.      shall  hold  office  for  two  years  or  nntil   their 

id  sec.  60.  successors  are  duly  qualified.  They  may  be 
removed  for  cause.  Each  commissioner  shall 
give  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties  in  the  penalty  of  $5,000.00.  The  bond 
shall  be  approved  by  the  judge  of  court  of 
county  where  the  office  of  the  commissioner  is 
located,  and  by  any  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  Baltimore  city  for  those  appointed 
for  the  city. 

id., sec.  to.  These  officers  are  located  respectively  for 
first   district  at    St.  Michaels,   Talbot    county; 

Districts  second  district,  Cambridge,  Dorchester  county; 
third  district,  Deal's  Island,  Somerset  county; 
fourth  district,  Crisfield,  Somerset  county ; 
fifth  district,  Solomon's  Island,  Calvert  county; 
sixth  district,  Annapolis,  Anne  Arundel  county; 
seventh  district,  Baltimore  city. 

The  Governor  in  his  discretion  at  any  time 
may  change  the  location  of  the  office  of  any  of 
the  first  six  districts. 

The  duties  of  these  officers  are  to  superintend 

id.,  sec.  7i.    j.|ie  engagement  and  discharge  of   all  persons 

Duties  of  engaged  on  vessels  or  boats  of  ten  tons  or 
over,  employed  or  used  in  catching  oysters  in 

shipment  of  the  waters  of  the  State,  he  shall  make  in  tripli- 
cate all  contracts  and  engagements.  All  shall 
contain  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  the  number 
of  her  State  oyster  license  if  she  has  one,  name 
of  the  owner  and  master,  the  name,  place  of 
birth,    age     and     residence     of     the     various 
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members  of  the  crew,  the  amount  of  wages  to  be 
paid  each,  the  date  of  employment  of  each  man, 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  employment  and 
where  the  same  shall  terminate,  the  amount  of 
advance,  if  any  made  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
tract, and  whether  in  money  or  in  articles,  and 
the  price  of  the  articles.  One  of  these  contracts 
shall  be  kept  in  book  in  the  office  of  the  com- 
missioner, open  at  all  times  to  inspection,  which 
shall  be  delivered  to  his  successor,  one  to  the 
captain  or  master  of  the  vessel  and  the  other  tra£tpyofcou~ 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Deposited  in 
Labor  and   Statistics  in  Baltimore  city,  to  be  Bureau  of  sta- 

tistics 

preserved  in  the  office.  The  crew  or  members 
shall  be  discharged  and  paid  off  before  the  crew.01' 
commissioner  named  in  the  discharge.  The 
crew  or  members  thereof  shall  be  discharged 
and  paid  off  at  the  place  mentioned  in  the  con- 
tract before  the  commissioner,  if  before  a  com- 
missioner other  than  before  whom  he  or  they 
were  engaged,  said  commissioner  shall  notify 
by  letter  the  other  commissioner  of  such  dis- 
charge. The  commissioner  shall  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  complaints  of  the  non-performance  of  pSSts!fcom" 
the  contract,  and  his  certificate  under  his  hand 
and  seal  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  and  of  the  damages  before 
any  court  or  justice  of  the  peace  of  this  State. 
Every  such  contract  shall  be  acknowledged  byCOntr^.ins 
the  person  executing  the  same,  and  certified 
and  endorsed  by  the  commissioner  of  the  dis- 
trict that  he  knows  the  persons  or  person  who 
executed  the  same,  that  each  had  read  or  heard 
the  same  read  to  him,  that  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  conditions  thereof  and  under- 
stood the  same,  that  it  was  signed  freely  and 
voluntarily  and  that  the  parly  was  sober  and 
not  intoxicated  when  he  signed  it. 

The   commissioner   shall    receive    from    the    id.,sec.72. 
master  or  owner  of  the  vessel  for  drawing  con- 
tract and  upon  its  execution  fifty  cents  for  each 
person  engaged  under  the  contract,  one-half  of    Fees- 
which  fee  shall  be  deducted  from  the  wages  of 
each  man,  and  also  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents 

11 
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for  each,  man  discharged  to  be  paid  by  the 
master  or  owner  of  the  vessel,  one-half  to  be 

id., sec.  73.  deducted  from  the  wages  of  each  man.  It  is 
also  the  dnty  of  the  master  to  keep  on  board  of 
ke^p  Scopy  o°the  vessel  or  boat  the  contract  of  employment 
inspection.0  rwMcli  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  persons  interested  and  the  officers  of 
the  State  fishery  force.     It  is  also  a  duty   of 

credits  to  be  the  master  to  enter  upon  the  contract  all  money 
contract.  '  given  or  articles  furnished,  with  the  value 
thereof,  to  each  member  during  the  period  of 
service.  The  master  must  discharge  the  mem- 
bers of  his  crew  at  the  time  and  at  the  place 
named  in  the  contract  and  he  must  account  for 
such  members  who  are  not  so  produced. 

id.,  sec.  74,  The  State  fishery  force  has  at  all  times  a 
right  of  inspection  of  the  various  vessels  and 

Bights  and  boats  engaged  in  catching  and  taking  oysters, 
uceies  °f  po"and  a  duty  is  placed  on  them  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  on  complaint  of  cruelty  or  brutality 
to  arrest  the  offender  and  carry  him  before 
some  justice  of  the  peace  or  court  having  crim- 
inal jurisdiction.  The  master  or  person  who 
may  be  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  who  fails  to 
perforin  the  obligations  and  duties  imposed  on 
him  relating  to  the  shipment  and  discharge  of 
his  crew,  or  any  member  thereof,  upon  trial  and 

penalty  for  conviction  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  hot  less  than 
violation.  fifty  dollarg  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, with  imprisonment  until  paid. 
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LOCAL   LAWS. 
Anne  Arundel  County. 

Boats  licensed  to  take  oysters  with  rakes  or  N^1d011\I;j^' 
tongs  in  the  waters  of   Anne  Arundel  county  sec' \m. 
are  not  permitted  to  use  any  other  implement  Kind  of  rakes 
than  hand  rakes  or  tongs.  and  tongs- 

The  penalty  for  a  violation  of  this  provision 
is  a  fine  not  less  than  $20.00  nor  more  than  y' 

$100.00,  on  failure  to  pay,  imprisonment  for  c.  P.  G.  L-i 
not  more  than  three  months  and  condemnation  Art.  72,  sec  is. 
of  boat  in  discretion  of  court. 

Calvert  County, 

It  is  unlawful  to  take  oysters  for  sale  f rom  &* le5T^  L$ 
the  waters  of  Saint  Leonard'. s  creek, Island  creek  to  165'.' 
and  Battle  creek,  in  Calvert  county,  except  by  tak" W'saie 
persons  who  have  planted  or  may  plant  oysters,    where. 

The   boat  violating  this  provision  shall  be 
seized,  confiscated  and  sold  at  public  auction, 
and  after  payment  of  costs  of  prosecution,  the 
officer  making  arrest  shall  receive  one-fourth  of    penalty  for 
the  balance  and  then  pay  over  one-fourth  to  the  v,olatlon- 
persons  assisting  in  the  arrest,  and  the  other 
half  shall  be  paid  to  the  school  fund  of  Calvert 
county.     Oysters  cannot   be  taken  except  for 
private  use  by  the  citizens  of  St.  Mary's  and  Cal- 
vert counties  in  any  manner  or  with  any  instru- 
ment in  the  waters  of  the  Patuxent  river  be-    Patuxent 
tween  May  1st  and  September  1st  in  every  year  river, 
and  in  water  less  than  sixteen  feet  deep.     Upon    when  and 
oath  or  information  of  a  violation  of  this  law^  catch.8™ 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  warrant  shall  be 
issued  to  a  constable  or  sheriff,  who  shall  seize 
the  boat,  etc.,  and  also  arrest  the  person,  who  JJJgJgg"?  for 
upon  conviction  shall  be  liable  to  a  line  of  not 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than    penalty, 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  boat  and  tackle  shall 
be  sold,   and   the   proceeds   after    payment   of 
costs  of  proceedings  shall  be  divided,  one-fourth 
to    sheriff    or    constable,     one-fourth     to    the 
informer,  and  the  other  one-half  to  the  County 
Commissioners,  etc. 
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Any  person  against  whom  a   judgment   has 

been  rendered  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  may 

Appeal.       appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  Calvert  county, 

and  upon  giving  bond  with  surety,  execution 

shall  be  stayed. 

Charles  County. 
,  a  T3  T  ,       No  one  shall  employ  or  use  any  boat,  etc.,  in 

Code  P.  L.  L.,  .  .       -f      J  .        J  '  ' 

Art.  y,  sec.  122  taking  or  catching  oysters  with  scoop,  scrape, 
s?ve.     mc  u"  drag  or  dredge,  or  any  similar  instrument  within 
the  waters  or  tributaries  of  the  Potomac  river 
ri^e°tomac  bordering  upon  the  shores  of   Charles  county 
from   the  most   northeastern   point   known  as 
prohibited  Posey's  Bluff  to  a  bony  near  the  southern  or 
southeastern  point  or  prong  of  Herron  Island, 
thence  to  a  bouy  near  the  end  of  Cobb  Point ; 
thence  to  Piney  Point  light  house ;    thence  to 
the  end  of  Saint  Georges'  Island  Bar,  thence  to 
Cornfield  Point  in  St.  Mary's  county  and  from 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Posey's  Bluff  running 
along    the    Potomac    river   including   all    the 
tributaries  of  said  river  in  Charles  county  as 
far  as  Nanjemoy  creek,  nor  shall  any  person 
Howtocatch  take  or  catch  oysters  for  sale  otherwise  than 
with  tongs  as  restricted,  etc.,  by  Article  72  of 
■  ia  ion  fCode  of  Public  General  Laws,  Title,  Oysters. 
A  violation  of  the  provision  subjects  the  person 
penalty,      to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment  in 
the  House  of  Correction  for  not  less  than  six 
id  sees.  123  months  for  each  offence,  by  the  justice  of  the 
124,  'i25.         '  peace  who  issues  the  warrant  upon  information; 
with  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
Appeal.       tke   justice   to    the   circuit   court   for   Charles 
county.     None  but  citizens  of  Charles  county 
Potomac  with   license  can   take   or   catch  oysters  with 
river.  tongs  or  other  instruments  in  any  of  the  tribu- 

taries of   the   Potomac   river  adjacent   to    the 
who  can  a  e  snores  Qf  cnaries  county.     Every  applicant  for 
license,  before  the  same  is  issued,  to  use  canoe 
id.,  sec.  126.  or  0f\iev  koa(;   in  taking  oysters  with  rake  or 

tongs,  shall  take  an  oath  before  the  clerk  of 
p^^nft^the  court  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  that  the 
license.  applicant  for  the   license  has  been  a  resident 
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and   a   citizen   of   Charles   county   for   twelve    ld.jSec.ijy7. 

months  preceding  his  application,  and  that  he 

will  obey  the  law  and  aid  in  the  enforcement  of    •    ,  .. 

•>     .  .    ,     ,.  ,,   .  .    .  r.    n      Violation. 

the  law.    Any  one  violating  this  provision  shall 

be  fined  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more    1>cnalt-v- 

than  fifty  dollars. 

The   license  fees   in  Charles  county  are  for  License '"' ■ 
boat  or  canoe  twenty  feet  or  less,  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  ;  twenty  feet  and  not  over  thirty 
feet,  four  dollars  ;  over  thirty  feet,  five  dollars; 
this  fund  goes  to  the  support  and  maintenance 
of   the  schools  of  Charles  county,  except  the    B^oolfQnd« 
sum  of  sixty  cents  reserved  by  clerk  of  court  as 
his  fee.     No  one  is  permitted  to  take  oysters 
on  Sunday,  or  at  night,  or  between  the  fifteenth 
day  of  April  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  August, 
except  for  private  use,  and  all  oysters  taken 
must  be  culled  upon  natural  beds  where  taken.    Gull,aw- 
A  violation  of  this  provision  subjects  the  party 
to  a  fine  of   not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor    Penalty  fol. 
more  than  fifty  dollars.     Licensed  tongers  are  violation. 
required   to    paint    in   black   figures  on  white 
ground  near  the  gunwale  on  each  side  of  the 
boat,  the  number  of  the  license,  the  figures  to  be 
four  inches  long  and  proportionately  wide,  and  License  num_ 
no  other  number  shall  be  shown  on  the  boatber- 
or   canoe,   a    violation    of    which    subjects    the    penalty  for 
party  on  conviction  to  a  fine  of  not  less  thanvlolatlon* 
five  dollars  nor  more    than  ten  dollars.     Any    Id   Sec  m 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  Charles  county  or 
justice   of   the   peace,  upon   information   laid 
before  him,  shall  issue  a  warrant  to  the  sheriff 
or  to   any  constable    of   the   county,  or   to  a„ 

±  roL'*_'( lurt*  1  or 

licensed    tonger  or   member   of    State   fishery  violation. 
force,  who  shall  seize  the  boat  and  arrest  the 
offender   and    bring    him    before    the    person 
issuing  the  warrant.     The  boat  and  equipments  boa£eltureof 
shall  be  held  as  security  for  the  fine  and  costs, 
and  if  not  paid  within  ten  days  after  conviction 
the  boat  and  equipments  shall  be  sold  for  pay- 
ment of  fine  and  costs.    An  appeal  can  be  taken 
from  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  the  circuit  court 
provided  notice  of  appeal  is  given  within  ten      ppea 
days  after   conviction,    at    the    same  time  the    i(1.  see.  130. 


Id.  Sec.  131. 


School  Fund, 
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costs  must  be  paid  and  a  bond  filed  with  two 
good  securities  in  a  penalty  of  double  the 
amount  of  the  fine  to  answer  the  case  at  the 
next  term  of  circuit  court  for  Charles  county. 
The  fines  imposed  go  respectively,  one-half  to 
the  informer  and  the  other  half  to  the  County 
Commissioners  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
fund. 

Dor  Chester  County. 

code  p.l.l.,  It  is  unlawful  for  others  than  bona  fide  resi- 
239 tto0,263ein-  dents  of  Dorchester  county  to  take  or  catch 
elusive.  oysters  in  any  manner  or  with  any  instrument, 

Non-resi-in  the  waters  of  Brannock's  bay,  inshore  of  a 
dents-  straight  line  from  the  end  of  Hill's  Point  to 

umawfui  to  the  end  of  Cook's  Point,  or  in  the  waters  of 
catch,  where.  Cook's  Point  bay,  or  cove,  inshore  of  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  the  end  of  Cook's  Point  to  the 
end  of  Todd's  Point,  or  in  the  waters  of  Todd's 
Point  bay,  inshore  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  end  of  Todd's  Point  to  the  end  of  Castle 
Haven;  or  in  the  waters  of  Lecompte's  bay, 
inshore  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  end 
of  Castle  Haven  Point  to  the  end  of  Ho  wis 
Point.  Upon  information  laid  before  a  justice 
procedure  for  of  the  peace  of  a  violation  of  this  provision,  a 
violation.  warrant.  shall  be  issued  to  the  sheriff  or  consta- 
ble, who  shall  arrest  the  offender  and  seize  the 
boat  and  implements,  and  upon  return  of  writ 
within  five  days  from  date  of  issue,  he  shall 
try  the  case  and  if  the  person  is  adjudged 
guilty  he  may  impose  a  fine  on  each  offender  of 
vioiTtion^  fornot  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars,  or  he  may  condemn  the  boat  and  furni- 
ture and  order  the  same  to  be  sold  at  public 
tion^b^aT*  auction  at  the  court  house  door  in  Cambridge 
on  giving  ten  days  notice  in  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  county,  and  also  set  up  at  the 
court  house  door  by  the  sheriff  or  constable 
seizing  the  same.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  and 
the  fines  imposed  and  collected,  after  payment 
of  costs  and  expenses  of  arrest,  shall  be  divided 
and  paid  over,  one-fourth  to  the  officer  making 
the  arrest,  one-fourth  to  those  persons  aiding 


Measurment 
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the  officer  in  making  the  arrest,  and  one-half 
to  the  County  Commissioners  for  the  benefit  of  School  fund 
the  public  schools  of  the  county.  Any  person 
may  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  justice  of  Appeal, 
the  peace  at  any  time  within  twenty  days  after 
such  judgment,  to  the  circuit  court,  and  execu- 
tion shall  be  stayed  upon  giving  bond  to  the 
State  of  Maryland,  with  security  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  justice  in  double  the  amount  of 
the  fine  and  value  of  the  property,  conditioned 
to  prosecute  the  appeal  and  to  pay  the  parties 
entitled  to  the  same,  and  all  costs,  etc.,  if  the 
judgment  is  affirmed. 

Licenses  shall  be  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the     P°r0,^e?ter 
court  to  residents  of  the  county  who  have  been  Licenses, 
such  twelve  months  preceding  their  application, 
to  employ  a  boat  of   ten  tons  or  under,  to  be 
ascertained  by  Custom  House  measurement,  in  ofboat" 
taking  oysters  for  sale,  by  dredge,  scoop  or 
scrape,  in  the  waters  of  Choptank river,  between  .chop tank 
October   1st   in  each  year  and  April  1st  next 
following.     The  license  fee  is  fixed  at  two  dol-    pense 
lars    per    ton    and    all    boats  measuring  less 
than   five   tons  shall   pay  eight   dollars.     The    License  fee. 
license  is  good  for  twelve  months  from  date  of 
issue,  and  it  is  provided  that  no  one  shall  take 
oysters  with  scoop,  scrape  or  dredge,  above  a 
straight   line   drawn   from   the  long  wharf  at 
Cambridge  known   as   Thomas'  wharf   on  the 
Dorchester  shore,  to  the  Bawdle  house  on  the 
Talbot   shore   immediately  opposite,  or  in  no    Unlawful 
tributary  in  said  river  above  or  below  said  line  ground. 
from  said  Thomas'  wharf   on   the  Dorchester 
shore,  to  said  Bawdle  house  on  the  Talbot  shore. 
And  it  is  unlawful  to  take  or  catch  oysters  until 
license  has  been  obtained.     And  it  is  also  pro- 
vided that  the  waters  of  Talbot  county  lying  Tal,Jotcounty 
between  Black  Walnut  Point  and  a  line  drawn 
from  Tilghman's  Point  to  the  southwest  point 
of  Parsons'  Island,  except  the  waters  between 
Poplar  Island  and  the  main  land  lying  within 
a  line  drawn  from  a  point  of  land  lying  on  tli<> 
north    side    of    Ferry  Cove,   known    as    Laws' 
Point  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Poplar  Island 
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on  the  north  to  a  line  from  the  northwest  ex- 
tremity of  Tilghman'  s  Island,  to  the  southern 
season  when  extremity  of  the  south  bar  of  Poplar  Island  on 
grounds1  are  the  south,  which  are   reserved  for  the  use   of 
d^eVgerVoftongmen,  shall  be  opened  to   the   citizens  of 
Taibot  county  Talbot  county  licensed  under  this  section,  be- 
tween the  first  of  October  and  April  first  next 
following,  but  it   is   unlawful  to  take  oysters 
with   scoop,  scrape,   or   dredge,  in   any   other 
u n fa wfuTto  waters  of  Talbot  county,  and  the  waters  of  the 
"  Choptank  river  lying  north   of  a  straight  line 

from  Benanci's  Point  to  Clora's  Point  are,  re- 
served for  tongmen.  *  And  it  is  unlawful  to  take 
oysters  with  scoop,  scrape,  or  dredge,  north  of 
said  line.     The  violation  of  this  provision  is 
made  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  be- 
id.  sec.  250.  fore  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  or  a  justice  of 
the  peace  of  either  Talbot  or  Dorchester  coun- 
penaity  for  ties?  the  party  offending  shall  be  fined  not  less 
violation.      than  twenty-five   dollars   nor  more   than   one 
hundred  dollars,  or  forfeit  the  boat   or  vessel, 
condemna- with  the  papers,  furniture  and  tackle.    Owners 
tionofboat.    ^  ^oats.  before  getting  a  license,  are   required 
to  make  oath  before  the  clerk   of  the  court : 
First,  that  he   is  the  true  owner  of  the  boat ; 
second,  that   he   has   been   a    resident  of   the 
oath  of  county  for  twelve  months,  that  their  is  no  lien 
on  the  boat  held  by  a  non-resident,  and  if  so,  it  is 
id.  sec.  245.  not  held  with  intention  to  violate  the  law  ;  and 
third,  the  tonnage  of  the  boat.    The  master  and 
crew  are  severally   required  also  to  make  oath 
that  he  is  a   resident  of   the  county   and  has 
owners  are  been   for   twelve   months   preceding.     Owners 

authorized  to-,  ,  _c       i  •  -i      -i         j_  ^ 

arrest.  and    masters     ot     licensed    boats     are     made 

officers    of     the    county    and    are    authorized 
to  arrest  any  one  violating  the  law.    Justices  of 
the  peace  of  Dorchester  and  Talbot  counties,  on 
information,  shall  issue  a  warrant   for  the  ar- 
id, sec.  246.   rest  of  the  offender  and  seizure  of  the  boat  and 
furniture  therein.     Fines  shall  be  paid  to  the 
sheriff   or    constable,    and    are    then    divided 
equally  between  the  informer  and  County  Com- 
Poiice  fund.  mjssjoners       ^he    fund   arising   from   licenses 
id.,  sec.  247-  and  fines  is  to  be  used  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners in  providing  proper  police  officers  first, 
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and  balance,  if  any,  shall  be  used  for  school  school  fund 

purposes.     Two  hundred  blank  certificates  of 

license  are  to  be  furnished  before  August  1st  TadiboVan  3 


in  every  year  by  the  County  Commissioners  of  S>untj?ester 
Talbot  and  Dorchester  counties  to  the  clerks  of    ^rt  10  Sec 
the  courts,  who  shall  fill  them  up  with  a  des  249. 
cription  of  the  boat  and  crew,  and  number  of 
the  boat  and  name  of  the  person  obtaining  the  ties  o"coeunty 
license.     The   boat  getting  license    shall  have  s?0°nersn  4  s " 
the  number  of  license  painted  on  white  ground    Boat  uum 
on   each  side  of   the  bow  of  the  boat  in  black  *■> « s ,  u  o  w 

r.-        .       -,  .       -,  i-i  n  painted. 

figures  not  less  than  five  inches  in  length,  and 

also  painted  upon  two  pieces  of  canvass,  one  of 

which  shall  be  sewed  upon  the  starboard  side 

of  the  jib  and  the  other  upon  the  port  side  of 

the   mainsail  of   the   boat,  the  figures  shall  be 

not   less   than   seven   inches   in    length.     The 

licenses  issued  by  Talbot  county  are  to  be  mini-  DorchLTer 

bered  from  one  uj)ward  and  those  by  Dorches-  !JcueXred!ow 

ter    county    are   to    be   numbered    from   two 

hundred  upward. 

Whoever  misuses  or  fails  to  use  these  num-    id.,sec.,25o. 
bers  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction by  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  or  justice 
of  the  peace  of  Dorchester  or  Talbot  counties 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  yjSk.n.  for 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  forfeit    Forfeiture 
the   boat  or  vessel,  together  with   the   paper,  of  boat, 
furniture  and  tackle  thereof. 

Residents  of  Dorchester  or  Talbot  counties  Lu^,{,,-Stflj.- 
who  wish   to  use  a  canoe    or   boat   in    taking  252-. 
oysters  for  sale  with  rakes  or  tongs  in  the  Chop- 
tank  river,  must  first  obtain  a  license  therefor    License  for 
from    the  clerk  of   the  circuit   court   for  saido  hop  tank 
counties  respectively.     This  license  is  effective  river" 
from  the  first  day  of   June  in   the  year  when 
issued  till  the  first  day  of  June  succeeding,  and 
it  authorizes  the  use  of  said  canoe  or  boat   for 
taking  or  catching  oysters  on  either  side  of  the 
dividing  channel  of  said  river.     This  privilege    Riparian 
shall  not  conflict  with  the  rights  of  owners  or  ' 
occupants   of    land    bordering   on    said     river 
secured  or  protected  under  existing  laws, 
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Dredging. 

Citizens  of  Dorchester  county,  or  the  manag- 

L.?ArteioTse^:  ing  owner  of  any  boat  not  exceeding  ten  tons 

253  and  25b.      burden,  and  who  has  been  a  resident  of   said 

county   for   twelve   months,   is    entitled   to    a 

party  en-license  $9  take  oysters  with  scrapes  or  dredges 
cinsed  to  u" ^n  Honga  river,  Hooper's  Straits,  Holland 
Straits,  Tar  Bay,  and  that  part  of  Fishing  Bay 
which  lies  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the 
fXdveSge.  mouth  of  Tedius'  creek  to  Clay  Island  light- 
house, and  in  all  the  waters  to  the  southward 
and   eastward  of    Clay   Island,  in   Dorchester 

id.,  sec.  253.  county,  and  adjoining  the  Wicomico  lines,  up 
to  Sandy  Island,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Choptank  river,  where  it  is  now  lawful  to  take 
oysters  with  scrape  or  dredge.  Two  buoys 
must  be  furnished  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  captain  of  the  police  sloop 
guarding  these   waters   must  keep  the  buoys 

who  to  io-  anchored  on  said  line  from  Tedius'  creek  to 
Clay  Island  lighthouse.     The  license  continues 

Term  of  li- f rom  October  1st  to  April  1st  inclusive.   Owners 
cense.  0f  fooatg  can  transfer  the  license  to  a  bona  fide 

id.,  sec.  255.  resident  purchaser  of  said  boat.     When  trans- 

Transferoff erred,  it  gives  the  vendee,  after  taking 
oath  before  the  clerk  of  the  court,  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  vendor.  The  license 
must  state  the  name  and  residence  of  the  per- 
son to   whom  it  is  granted,  the  name,  number 

contents  of.  and  tonage  of  the  boat,  if  over  five  tons  Custom 
House  measurement.  Every  owner  must  pay 
two  dollars   per  ton,  and  all  boats   measuring 

Fee  for.  less  than  five  tons,  shall  pay  eight  dollars  for 
licenses.     The  managing  owner  of  the  boat  set 

id.,  sec.  -5 .  ouj.  ^n  ^q  license,  must  make  oath  or  affirma- 

^  <r    ^a.  tion  before  the  clerk  of  the  court,  that  he  has 

Oath  neces-  .  ' 

sary.  been  a  resident  of  the  county  for  twelve  months; 

that  the  boat  is  owned  wholly  by  citizens  of 
Dorchester  county  ;  that  no  lien,  interest,  or 
claim,  is  held  thereon  by  any  non-resident  of 
the  county  ;  that  the  boat  is  not  held  with  an 
intention  to  violate  the  law  ;  that  the  boat  has 
been  owned  in  whole  by  residents  of  the  county 
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six  months  preceding,  if  the  same  is  six  or  more 
months  old  ;  and  that  he  will  comply  with  and 
obey  all  the  laws  of  the  State  and  county  regu- 
lating catching  oysters,  and  at  time  of  making 
oath  or  affirmation,  he  shall  exhibit  to  the 
clerk  the  Custom  House  license  of  said  boat  if 
over  five  tons.  The  master  of  the  boat  shall 
also  make  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  has  been 
a  resident  of  the  county  twelve  months  preced- 
ing the  application  for  license. 

All   timbers   more   than  an   average  of  five    id.,  sec  254. 
inches  in  depth,  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
boat,  to  which  her  bottom  is  fastened,  or  any 
and  all  other  materials  used  to  make  the  aver- 
age   spaces    between   the   ceiling  and   bottom consSS 
planks,  over  five    and  one-half  inches,  and   all  boats- 
ceiling  over  two  inches  thick,  and  any  materials 
used   between   ceiling   and   deck   to    decrease 
Custom  House  tonage,  shall  be  considered  dun- 
nage, and  it  is  unlawful  to  use   such  boat  in 
catching   oysters  in  the  waters  of   Dorchester 
county   with   scoops  or  light   dredges.     Some 
citizen  of  the  connty,  appointed  in  August  of  o^at"?61 
each  year  by   the  School  Commissioners,  shall  appointed, 
examine  all  boats  over  seven  tons  Custom  House 
measurement,  prior  to  the  granting  of  a  license 
to   take   oysters  with  scoops  or  light  dredges. 
This  examiner,  when  notified  and  paid  two  dol-  pf^|ensd  oXf 
lars  and  traveling  expenses,  if  any,  by  the  man-  same, 
aging  owner,  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  boat 
and  report  in  writing  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  same. ies  ot 
If  the  report  states  that  the  boat  contains  dun- 
nage, when  measured  by  Custom  House  meas- 
urement, the  license  shall  not  be  issued.     But 
the  owner  may  remove  the  dunnage  and  have    Dunnage, 
the   boat  re-measured  by  the   proper  Custom 
House  measurer  and  examined  by  the  examiner, 
and  if  under  ten  tons,  etc.,'  the  clerk  shall  issue 
the  license  for  the  boat. 

The   taking  or   catching   of   oysters   in  the    id-.sec.257. 
waters  of  the  county  with  scoops  or  dredges, 
without    license,   or  fraudulently  obtaining  a 
license  by  managing  owner,   shall  be   deemed 
a  misdemeanor   and  upon   conviction  by   the 
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judge  of  the  circuit  court  or  a   justice  of   the 
viSfng  if? -  Peace  °f  sai^  county  the  offender  shall  be  fined 
cense  law.      not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars,  and  be  committed  until  the 
fine   and  costs   are  paid,  or   imprisoned   in  the 
House   of  Correction   for   not  less  than  three 
months  nor  more  than  one  year, 
id.,  sec.  258.      Any   one    taking    oysters   with    scrapes   or 
dredges  in  the  waters  heretofore  mentioned  and 
exhibit  1!°^^°  refuses  to  exhibit  the  Custom  House  or 
cense.  dredging  license  to  any  officer  of  the  State,  or 

catching  in  catching  oysters  before  the  season  commences, 
season.  Qr  a;j^er  ^  jg  cj ose(q  ?  or  commits  any  other  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  the  penalty  for  which  is  not 
provided    for,    shall,  upon   conviction   by   the 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  or  a  justice  of  the 
penalty  for  peace,  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than 
violation.       one  ilun(jre(:i  dollars,  and  stand  committed  until 
the  costs  and  fine  are  paid.     The  party  arrested 
Appeal.       may  elect  either  to  be  tried  before  the  justice 
or  before  the  court,  and  if  before  the  court  he 
shall  give  bond  for  his  appearance. 
id.,  sec.  259.      The  master  of  the  boat  must  have  painted  in 
black  figures  on  two  sets  of  white  canvass,  the 
Numbers  of  numbers  corresponding   to    the  license.     Each 
used. s  10wfigure  must  be  ten  or  more  inches  long  and  of 
proportionate  width  and  less  than  four  inches 
apart,  one  of  which  shall  be  firmly  sewed  on 
the  star.board  side  near  the  middle  of  that  part 
of  the  mainsail  which  is  above  close  reef,  the 
other  on  the  port  side  near  the  middle  of  the 
jib  above  the  bonnet  and  reef.     The  numbers 
must   be    placed   in   an   upright    position  and 
worn  at  all  times  during  the  dredging  season, 
and  not  be  concealed  or  defaced ;  and  no  other 
number  must  be  used  or  exposed  to  view  except 
the  true  number  on  the  said  license.     Whoever 
violates  this  provision  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  before  a  judge 
penalty  for  of  the  circuit  court  or  a  justice  of  the  peace, 

violation.         shall    be  fined  not    legg  than  twenty.five  dollars 

nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  stand  committed 
Schoolfund  until  the  costs  and  fine  are  paid.     These  fines 
'when  collected  are  for  the  use  of   the  public 
school  fund  of  the  county. 
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The    School    Commissioners    are    required,    Id-' Scc-  -lin- 
lief  ore  tlie  fifteenth  day  of  September  of  each 
year,  to  furnish  the  requisite  number  of  printed 
blank  licenses, 

Any  person  resisting  any  sheriff,  constable    w.,  Sec  an. 
or  officer  in  making  an  arrest  shall  be  deemed    Besisting 
guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction  shall  officer, 
be  imprisoned  in  the  House  of  Correction  not 
less  than  six  months,  nor  more  than  one  year. 
For  all  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  law    »-.sec.w. 
with  reference  to  taking  oysters  with  scoops  or    0wners  lia. 
dredges,  the  owner  of  the  boat  shall  be  liable  winy. 
to   the  same  monied  tines  and  costs  imposed 
upon  the  person  charged  with  said  violation  ; 
the  boat  shall  be  held  by  the  judge  or  justice 
before  whom  the  party  charged  with  the  viola- 
tion is  brought  for  hearing  or  trial;  the  judge 
or  justice  shall  hear  and  determine'any  charges 
against  the  owner  of  the  boat  ;    if  the  owner  is 
anon-resident  of  the  county  or  if  the  offence 
has   been  committed   with   the  assent   of    the 
owner,   he   shall   judge  and   impose   a   fine  as 
aforesaid  upon  said  owner  and  hold  the  boat 
for  twenty  days  ;  if  the  fine  and  costs  are  not 
paid  within  that  time  he  shall  direct  the  sheriff    ■ 
or  deputy-sheriff  of  said  county  to  sell  said  ure of  boats, 
boat  by  public  auction  for  cash,  first  giving  ten 
days  notice  of  such  sale  in  a  newspaper  printed 
in  Cambridge,  and  by  hand-bills.     After  pay- 
ment of  fine  and  costs  including  three  per  cent, 
commissions  for  making  sale,  the  balance  shall 
be  paid  to  the  owner  or  to  the  boat  lien  creditors 
under  order  of  court. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  use  or  employ    id., sec.  263. 
any  boat  or  canoe  licensed  to  take  oysters  with 
rakes  and  tongs  in  taking  or  catching  oysters 

...  P  ,  ,°    .  ,1  ,?       ^        j.        Unlawful 

with  any  implement  or  device  other  than  ordi-  implements, 
nary  rakes  or  tongs  with  wooden   shafts  used 
entirely  by  the  hand.     For  penalty  see  Article 
72,  Section  18,  C.  P.  G.  L. 

Queen  Anne  and  Kent  Counties. 
No  person,  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  shall  en-    ActR  lseo, 
gage  in  taking   oysters  with  rakes  or  tongs   [n  chap.  888,  sec 
the  waters  of  Queen  Anne  county,  or  use  any 
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canoe  or  boat  for  such  purpose;   nor  shall  any 

person  serve  or   be  employed  on  such  boat  in 

License  i  n  the  taking  or  culling  of  ovsters  for  such  pur- 

QueenAnne  ="  ,°  x.    n      i  "> 

Co.  pose     unless    such     person    shall    have    first 

obtained  a  license  from  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
License  fee.  ^  £ee  ^QJ,  wj1jci1  js  four  dollars,  and  to  con- 
Term  of.     tinue  in  force   from  the  first  of  September  to 
cht^lsf  sec. tne  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  subject,  however, 
212.  "to   the   general   law  as   to    the  time  of  taking 

c he s te  r oysters.     The  waters  of  Chester  river  shall  be 
SonrnsCheiT."used  in  common   by  residents  of  Queen  Anne 
and    Kent    counties   in    taking  and   catching 
oysters,  and  by  no  person  other  than  residents 
of  said  counties,  and  who  have  resided  therein 
twelve  months  before  applying  for  license.    ISTo 
one   shall  be  entitled  to  take,  catch,    or  cull 
Residents  oysters   in  any   other  of   the  waters   in  Queen 
toncatcii!glble  Anne  county  unless   he  has  been  a  resident  of 
the   county  for   twelve  months   preceding  his 
application.     The   license  does   not   authorize 
the  use  of  a  boat  or  canoe  in  any  creek,  river, 
cove,  inlet,  bay,  or  sound,  in  taking  or  catch- 
ing  oysters   within   the   limits   of   any    other 
county  except  as  above  specified.     Boundaries 
Boundaries  of  counties  bordering  on  navigable  waters  are 

of  counti6S  ^"^  ^^ 

defined.         construed  so  as  not  to  permit  the  residents  of 
either  of  these  counties  to  take  oysters  beyond 
the  channel   lying  between  them    and    other 
counties.     The  license    does  not  authorize  the 
licensee  to  take  oysters  from  grounds  already 
Five  acre  appropriated.    Any  person  taking  u^>  five  acres 
of  land   for   bedding   oysters,  can    assign  the 
same   by    deed   for   years.     Anyone    violating 
penalty  for  these  provisions  is   liable  to  a  fine  of   not  less 
violation.       than   five    dollars   nor   more  than  twenty-five 
code  p.  l.  dollars,  and  imprisonment  in  jail  till  said  fine 
sec.fi3r.    18'and  costs  are  paid.     The  boundaries  of  prohib- 
ited land   are  as  follows,    to    wit :     from    the 
waters  pro- south  point   of  Wye  Island  to  the    southeast 
fdents point  of  Bennett's  Point,  thence   to    the  south 
point    of    Parson's    Island,    established    as    a 
boundary   for   the    protection    of    the   oyster 
ground  in  that  branch  of  the  "Wye  river  known 
as  Back  Wye,  and  the  oyster  grounds  lying  on 


h  i  b  i  te  d  to 
non-res 
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the  land,  or  Queen  Anne  side  of  that  part  of 
said  boundary  extending  from  the  southeast 
point  of  Bennett's  Point  to  the  south  point  of 
Parson's  Island. 

It  is   unlawful   for  non-residents    of   Queen    id.,  sec.  214. 
Anne  county  to  take  or  molest  oysters  in  any 
manner  within  or  on  the  land,  or  Queen  Anne 
side  of  the  boundary  above  specified. 

The  dividing  waters  of  Wye  river  and  the    id.,sec.2i6. 
waters    of    St.    Michael's    river    west    of    the    common 
boundary  line  above  described,  and  the  waters  resident!  for 
around  Herring  Island,  are  open  to  the  citizens 
of  Queen  Anne  and  Talbot  counties  in  com- 
mon, to  take  oysters  with  rakes  or  tongs. 

It  is  unlawful  for  anyone  to  take  oysters  with    Id    8ec  216 
scoops,  or  similar  instrument,  in  the  waters  of  and  217. 
Queen  Anne  county  lying  west  of  Kent  Island 
between  Kent  Point  and  Cove  Point,   within  w  he  fl  tUo 
four   hundred    yards    of   the    shore.     Anyone catch- 
violating  this  provision  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not    penaity  for 
less  than  twenty  dollars  nor   more   than   one  violation. 
hundred  dollars,   and  commitment  to  jail  till 
the  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  the  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  six  months. 

It  is  unlawful  for  anyone  to  use  a  boat  or   id.,  sec.218. 
canoe  licensed   to  take  oysters  with  rakes  or 
tongs  in  Queen  Anne  county,  in  taking  oysters 
with  any  implement  or  device  other  than  ordi-    unlawful 
nary  rake  or  tongs  with  wooden  shafts,  used  imPlements- 
entirely  by  hand   and   without   any  ropes    or 
hoisting  gear.     Penalty  for  violating  this  pro- 
vision is— (see  Art.  72,  Sec.  18,  C.  P.  G.  L.) 

St.  Mary's  County. 

It  is  unlawful  to  take  oysters  for  any  purpose  ^g^o^g* 
between  the  first  day  of  May  and  the  first  day  sb',  k. 
of  September  in  every  year,  in  the  waters  of 
the  Patuxent  river  in  water  less  than  sixteen    iV^/1*^^ 
feet  deep,  except  by  citizens  of  St.  Mary's  and  season. 
Calvert   counties   for   their   own   private   use. 
The  boat  and  the  offender  may  be  seized  and 
arrested  and   the   person   fined   not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  violation!  for 
dollars,  and  the  boat  and  everything  on  board 
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sold  at  public  auction.     The  proceeds  of  sale 
to  be  divided,  one-fourth  to  the  informer,  one- 
Forfeiture  fourth   to   the  officer   making   the  arrest   and 
seizure,  and  the  other  half  to  the  County  Com- 
oadfund.  mjssioners   for   roac|   purposes.      The  right  of 
Appeal.      appeal  to  the  circuit  court  is  given. 
88*89  9o.e°"  87'      -^  *s  unlawful  to  employ  any  canoe,  boat  or 
vessel, in  taking  or  catching  oysters  with  scoop, 
scrape,  drag  or  dredge,  within  the  waters  of  the 

Dredging  03 

unlawful  tributaries  of  the  Potomac  river  bordering  on 
"  '  the  shores  of  St.  Mary's  county,  from  the  east- 

ern side  of  Breton's  Bay,  known  as  Higgin's, 
to  the  most  northeastern  point  of  Blackiston's 
Island,  thence  in  a  northern  and  eastern  direc- 
tion with  the  shore  of  said  Island  to  the  ridge 
of  Sheepshead  Bar,  thence  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  to  the  buoy  on  Coades'  Flats,  thence 
in  a  northwestern  direction  to  the  southernmost 
point  of  St.  Catherines,  now  known  as  Shanks' 
Island.  No  one  shall  take  oysters  for  sale 
within  these  waters  otherwise  than  with  tongs, 
and  as  restricted  under  the  General  Law.  The 
penalty  for  violation  of  this  provision  is  a  fine 

violation^  for  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  and  imprisonment  in  the  House 
of  Correction  for  not  less  than  six  months. 
The  warrant  for  the  arrest  may  be  issued  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace  on  information.  He  shall 
hear  and  determine  the  case,  with  the  right  of 
Appeal.       appeai  to  the  circuit  court. 

«J2M-'  Sec-  91'  Citizens  only  of  St.  Mary's  county,  who 
have  been  such  for  twelve  months  preceding 
application,  may  obtain  a  license  to  catch  or 

ti 0^0/ ^fcen- take  oysters  in  any  of  the  tributaries  of  the 

see-  Potomac  river,  adjacent  to  the  shores  of    St. 

Mary's  county.  The  party  applying  for  license 
0athofsame  shall  make  oath  that  he  has  been  a  resident  of 
St.  Mary's  county  for  twelve  months  preceding, 
that  he  will  not  violate  the  law,  that  he  will 
aid  in  the  arrest  and  seizure  of  the  person  and 
boat  violating  the  law,  and  that  he  is  the  bona 
fide  owner  of  the  boat,  and  also  state  the  length 
of  it.     The  penalty  for  violating  this  provision 

viofathS  for  is  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars   nor 
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more  than  fifty  dollars.      The  license  fee  for 

boat  or  canoe  not  exceeding  twenty  feet  is  two    License  fee. 

dollars  and  fifty  cents;  over   twenty   and   not 

over  thirty  feet,  four  dollars;  exceeding  thirty 

feet,  five  dollars.     This  money  is  for  the  benefit 

of  the  school  fund.     Licensed  tongers  cannot    Hcn°o1  fund 

take  oysters'on  Sunday  or  at  night,  or  between  ni|ht1awand 

the   fifteenth   of    April   and   the   fifteenth    of 

August.     Oysters    must    be   culled   upon   theso:J1n..sedsea" 

natural  beds.     Penalty  for  violating  this  pro-    Culllaw- 

vision  is  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars,  v^^^  for 

nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

The  licensed  tonger  must  paint  the  number  id.,  sec.  B3. 
of  his  license  in  black  figures  not  less  than 
four  inches  in  length,  and  of  proportionate 
width,  on  white  ground  near  the  gunwale,  on 
each  side  of  the  boat,  and  no  oth<?r  numbers nSberedOW 
shall  be  exposed.,  An  offender  is  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  five    nor  more  than  ten    Penalty  for 

■3    -it  violation. 

dollars. 

When  arrested  upon  information  he  shall  be  9gId-  Sec-  94> 
carried  before  a  judge  or  justice,  and  the  boat,  &c, 
held  until  the  fine  and  costs  are  paid.     If  not    Procedure. 
paid  within  ten  days  the  boat  shall  be  sold. 
An  appeal  lies  from  the  justice  of  the  peace  to 
the  circuit  court.     An  informer  is  entitled  to  ersandscnooi 
one-half  the  fine,  the  other  half  is  paid  to  thefund- 
County  Commissioners  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  fund. 

The  body  of  water  lying  between  the  bar  or   Actsi89o, 
shallows  leading  from  Foster's  Neck  Shore  or    iap"° 
Landing,  in  the  Seventh  Election  District  of  St.  0  ft^StJ 
Mary's  county,  to  St.  Margaret's  Island,  thence  waters. 
by  the  bar  or  shallows  to  St.  Catharine's  Island, 
and  with  said  Island  and  the  long  bar  leading 
from  said  Island  to  the  end  thereof,  opposite 
Waterloo  Point,  and  the  mainland,  from  the 
said  point  to  the  first  named  bar  or  shallows  at 
Foster's  Neck  Landing,  is  declared  an  interior 
body  of  water  opposite  St.  Mary's  county.     It 
is  unlawful  for  anyone  to  take  or  catch  oysters 
with  dredge  or  scrape  or  scoop,  or  any  other  im-    unlawful  to 
plement  than  tongs,  within  the  limits  of  said  daIu?ed  B e  In 
sound.       Any   one  violating  these    provisions 
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penalty  for  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  fines  and  penalties 
as  are  imposed  on  violators  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  for  illegal  dredging  on  any  exempted 
oyster  grounds  of  the  State. 

Somerset  County. 

u, Art 20,  sec!     The  taking  of  oysters  or  purchasing  oysters, 
if  taken  within  the  waters  of  Somerset  county, 

unlawful  for    manuring    land,    is   prohibited,    under   a 
useofoysters  penalty  upon  conviction,  of  not  less  than  ten 

penalty  for.  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars. 

The  citizens  of  Somerset  county,  on  obtain- 

id., sec. in.  -ng   iiceilse5   can   take   or   catch   oysters  with 

where  to  scoop,  scrape,  or  dredge,  in  certain  waters  of 
the  county,  which  waters  are  not  parcel  of  any 
creek,  cove,  river,  or  inlet. 

id.,  sec.  172.      Licensees  for  a  season  from  April  1st  to  Octo- 
ber 1st,  to  take  or  catch  oysters  with  scoop, 
censes?  s  e  h"  scrape,  or  dredge,  in  the  waters  of  Somerset 
county,  not  parcel  of  any  creek,  cove,  river,  or 
inlet,  can  be  obtained  by  citizens  of  the  county 

season  of.    who  have  been  such  six  months  preceding  their 

who  eligible  application,  and  of  the  State  for  twelve  months, 
and  who  are  bona  fide  owners  of  the  vessel. 
Licenses  are  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
and  it  must  specify  the  kind  of  vessel,  name, 

iicenseents  of  *^  an^'  an(^  immber-     The  fee  or  rate  is  one 
'         dollar  per  ton,  tonnage  of  vessels  under  five 

tons  are  to  be  ascertained  by  the  clerk  of  the 

court ;  but  no  vessel  over  ten  tons  can  be  em- 

ten0tons0how  pl°ye<3-  to  take  oysters  with  scoop,  scrape,  or 

licensed.'       dredge  in  the  waters  of  Somerset  county,  unless 

the  owner  at  the  time  of  applying,  shall  produce 

to  the  clerk  a  State  license,  which  will  then 

authorize  him,  upon  obtaining  a  license  from 

the  clerk  of  the  court,  to  take  or  catch  oysters 

with  scoop,  scrape,  or  dredge,  in  the  waters  of 

Somerset  county  for   the   season.     Vessels  of 

over  ten  tons  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 

the  General  Law  in  taking  or  catching  oysters 

with  scoop,  scrape,  or  dredge.     The  possession 

unlawful  within  the  season — that  is,  the  closed  season — 

possession  of     «  ,  .      .-.         -i     -,-,  \  -,  . 

oysters.         oi  any  oysters  m  the  shell  by  any  person  on  his 
vessel  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  they  have 
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been  caught  contrary  to  this  provision.     Per- 
sons who  have  a  license  from  the  State,  shall 
also  provide  a  number  on  canvass,  to  be  fur- 
nished and  prescribed  by  the  clerk  of  the  cir- 
cuit court;    the  numbers  of   the  same  size  as     License 
required  by  the  State  and  to  be  in  red  figures  numbers- 
corresponding   to   the  number  of   the  license, 
and  shall  fix  the  same  on  the  sail  and  on  the 
opposite  side  thereof   required   by  said  State 
law,  and  it  shall   be  kept  in  proper  x^osition    now  used. 
during    dredging    season.       Licenses   are   not 
transferable. 

The  waters  of  Pocomoke  river  and' sound  areri£e°rc°"emp- 
exempted,  and  it  is  unlawful  to  take  therein  gf'fg _ 189u' 
oysters  with  scoop,  scrape  or  dredge. 

The  penalty  for  violating  these  provisions  is, 
for  the  first  offense,  not  less  than  fifty  dollars    penalty  for 
nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  and  f  or  the  violation- 
second  offense — having  been  convicted  of  the 
first  offense — not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars 
nor  more   than  five   hundred  dollars,  and   be 
committed  until   the  fine  and  costs  are  paid. 
The  warrants  for  the  arrests  may  be  issued  on 
information,  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
shall   hear   the  case.     Party  accused  has  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  circuit  court.    The  vessel,    Appeal. 
boat,  or  canoe  is  bound  for  the  fine  and  costs 
in  all  cases  where  the  master,  owner,  or  other 
person  is  not  arrested,  or  shall  neglect  or  will- 
fully fail   to  appear.      The   justice  then  may 
Xn-oceed  to  hear  the  case  and  if  the  charge  be 
true,  shall   forfeit   the  vessel.      The  owner  or   Forfeiture  of 
master,  or  anyone  having  a  mortgage  or  lien  on 
said  vessel,  may  appeal  from  the  judgment  of    Appeal. 
the  justice  to  the  circuit  court,  and  upon  giving 
bond  in  double  the  value  of  the  vessel  it  shall  be 
released. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  fishery  force  to    Police. 
enforce   this  law.      The  money  received  from 
licenses  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund    school  fund 

„    _  _.        ,     ,„      »     ,i_       n_      .     and  informer. 

of  Somerset  county.  One-half  of  the  hue  in 
each  case  is  for  the  informer,  and  the  balance 
l'or  the  school  fund.  All  costs  of  proceeding 
when   the   party   is   acquitted   or  discharged, 
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shall  be    paid  by   the   County  Commissioners. 

The  sheriff  or  a  constable,  or   the    commander 

"  code  p.  l,  of  any  vessel  of  the  oyster  police  force  of  the 

sec.  173.      ''county,  shall  arrest    the    offender   on    warrant 

issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace, 

An  oath  must  be  taken  by  the  party  applying 

oath  of  1 1_ for  the  license  that  he  is  the  bona  fide  owner  of 

censee.         the  vessel,  and  has  been  a  bona  fide  citizen  of 

the  State  for  one  year,  and  a  resident  of  the 

county  for  six  months,  and  that  the  license  is 

id.,  sec.  1-7,  for  his  use  only. 

178-  The  clerk  of  the  court  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of 

License  fee.  fifty  cents  f  or  every  license,  and  he  must  pay 

school  fund  to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the  School 

Acts  of  i89o.  Board  before  the  first  Monday  in  June  in  each 

chap.  4i,  sec.  jeaT^    a]j   mouey   received   from  licenses   and 

cuii  law.      fines.     Oysters  must  be  culled  on  the  beds  or 

bars  where  taken,  and  all  oysters  of  a  less  size 

size  of  oys  than     two    and     one-half    inches    in    length, 

ters .  °       ' 

measured  from  the  hinge  to  the  mouth,  together 
with  the  shells  shall  be  left  on  the  natural  bars 

unlawful  or  beds  after  culling.  Possession  of  such 
oysters!on  of  oysters  or  shells  on  board  of  any  vessel  in  the 
waters  of  the  county,  or  in  the  possession  of 
any  other  person  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
where  such  oysters  or  shells  have  been  taken  in 
the  waters  of  the  said  county  in  quantities  of 
five  bushels  or  more  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  they  are  unculled,  and  a  violation  of  the 

code  p    l.  provisions  of  the  act. 
L.,Art2o,sec.     it  is  also  unlawful  for  any  person  to  employ 
any  canoe,  boat  or  vessel  in  catching  or  taking 
oysters  with  scoop,  scrape,  drag  or  dredge,  or 

m  an  okin  similar  instrument,  in  the  waters  of  the  Mano- 

ruieraredging  kin  river  in  the  county  east  of  a  straight  line 

in  from  Hazard  Point  on  the  south  side  of  said 

river  to  South  Point  on  the  southeast  end  of 

id.,sec.isi.  Little   Deal's   Island.     And  whoever   violates 

this  provision  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 

viofation!  for  one    hundred    dollars    nor     more     than     two 

hundred   dollars  for  each  offense,    and   stand 

id.,  sec.  182.  committed   to   the   county   jail   until  fine  and 
costs  are  'paid.     The  arrest  may  be  made  upon 

procedure,  warrant  issued  on  information  by  a  justice  of 
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the  peace,  who  shall  hear  the  case,  and  impose 
the  tine  and  commit  the  offender  to  jail  until 
payment  of  fine  and  costs,   with  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county.   These    id.,  sec  iss. 
lines  must  be  paid  by  the  justice  to  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  school  board  for  the    school  fund 
use  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county.     The 
canoe,  boat  or  vessel  used  unlawfully  in  the    Id-8ec-164- 
waters  of  Manokin  river  shall  be  condemned ..  condemna- 

,  .  pt  -i-i-i-in       tlon  of   boat. 

by  the  justice  ox   the  j>eace  and  sold   by  the 

sheriff.     And   it   is   the   duty   of   the   sheriff,    id.,  sec.  iss, 

constable  and  officers  of  the  State  fishery  force 

to  arrest  any  person  and  to  seize  the  boat,  canoe 

or  vessel,  and  if  the  vessel  be  seized,  but  the 

master  or  owner  is  not  arrested  or  shall  wilfully 

fail    to  appear,  the  justice  of   the  peace  may 

proceed  to  hear  the  charge  against  the  boat, 

and  if  unlawfully  engaged  shall  condemn  the    id.,sec.  184. 

boat  and  order  a  sale  of  the  boat;  the  master  or 

owner  of  the  boat,  however,  may  appeal  to  the   Appeal. 

circuit  court  of  the  county.     Proceeds  of  a  sale 

of  the  boat  after  payment  of  costs  and  expenses, 

shall  be  paid  one-half  to  the  informer  and  the 

residue  to  the  school  board  of  the  county  for    school  fund 

school  purposes. 

It   is  unlawful   for  any  one  to  employ  any    id.,  sec.  iso. 
canoe,  boat  or  vessel  to  take  or  catch  oysters 
with  scoop,  scrape,  drag  or  dredge,  or  similar 
instrument,  in  the  waters  of  Pocomoke  sound BOundun\awl 
in  Somerset  county,  nor  shall  any  one  take  or?1*1  dredging 
catch  oysters  for  sale  in  said  waters  otherwise 
than  with  tongs,  as  restricted  and  regulated  by 
the  provisions  of  the  General  Oyster  LawTs  of  this 
State.     Penalty  for  violation  in  taking  oysters 
contrary  to  this  restriction  is  a  fine  of  not  less 
than    seventy-five   dollars   nor  more   than  one 'viofatton!  for 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense,  and 
the   party  convicted,  stands  committed  to    the    m., sec.  isb, 
county  jail  until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid. 
On  information  a  warrant  shall  be  issued  to  the    Procedure- 
sheriff  of  the  county  or  constable,  who  shall 
arrest  the  offender.    An  appeal  may  be  taken    Appeal. 
from  the  decision  of  the  justice  of  the  county 
court  and  the  party  released  on  giving  bail. 
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id.,  sec.  wo.  It  is  unlawful  to  take  or  catch  oysters  with 
scoop,  drag  or  dredge,  or  such  like  instruments, 
rivIrCuSilw^n  t,ne  waters  of  Wicomico  river  in  Somerset 
fui  dredging  county  on  the  east  side  of  a  straight  line  from 
the  mouth  of  Rock  creek  to  Clay  Island  light- 
house. Any  one  arrested  on  a  warrant  issued 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  upon  conviction, 
viofatfony  for  snail  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  every  offense, 

Forfeiture  and  also  forfeit  the  boat  used  in  so  taking 
oysters  in  said  waters,  the  boat  or  vessel 
together  with  the  furniture  and  sails  shall  be 
sold  by  the  officer  making  the  arrest  on  giving 
ten   days   notice.     Any  party  interested   may 

Appeal.  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  justice  to  the 
circuit  court  of  the  county.  One-half  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  shall  be  paid  to  the 
informer  and  party  making  the  arrest,  and  the 

school  fund  balance  paid  to  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  county. 

id.,  sec.  191.      It  is  unlawful  to  take   or  catch  oysters  with 

scoop,  scrape,  drag,  or  dredge,  or  any   similar 

nam^s^s  ex  instrument,  in  the  waters  of   the  Great  Anna- 

f uTrdredgfng  messex  river,  in  this  county  and  State,  east  of 

in-  a   straight   line   from     Tenths'    Point   on   the 

south  side  of  said  river,  to   Porpoise  Point  on 

the  north  side  of  said  river.     The  penalty  for 

Penalty  for  which  offense  is  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty 
violation.      d0iiars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  and 

id.  sec.  192.  commitment  to  the  county  jail  until  fine  and 
costs   are   paid.      On   information,    a   warrant 

procedure,  shall  be  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  and  the  offender  shall  be  arrested  and 
brought  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of 
Somerset  county,  and  unless  the  accused  party 
or  the  State's  attorney  pray  a  jury  trial,  a  hear- 
ing shall  be  had  before  the  justice  within  seven 
days,  the  accused  to  be  released  meantime 
on  bail,  and  upon  conviction  he  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  in  each  case  with  a  right  of 
the  justice  to  commit  the  offender  to  the  county 
jail  until   the   fine   and  costs  are  paid.     These 

id.,  sec.  196.  fines  are  paid  one-half  to  the  informer  and  the 
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balance  to  the  school  board  for  the  use  of  the    school  fund 
public  schools. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  sheriff,  constable 
and  officers  of  the  State  fisheiy  force  to  arrest    Police  duty, 
any  person   found   illegally    taking  oysters  in 
the  waters  of  Great  Annamessex  river. 

No  mention  is  made  in  this  summary  of  the    Acts  of  ip. 

**  U  11  ('  O  11  S  t  1- 

laws    of    Somerset    county  of   the  Act  of  1890,  tutionai. 
Chapter  629,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  having  de- 
clared the  same  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Talbot  County. 

Residents  of  Talbot  county  who  have  been  L.^odi'rf "  t\, 
such  for  twelve  months  preceding,  can  obtain  a  Sec- 155- 
license  to  employ  any  boat  of  the  capacity  of  qualification 
ten  tons  or  under,  to  be  ascertained   Custom0 
House  measurement,  to  take  or  catch  oysters 
with  dredge,  scoop  or  drag,  in  the  waters  of    „, 

Choptink 

Choptank    river,    in    Talbot    and    Dorchester  river,  dredg- 

counties,    for   sale    between   October   1st    and"1"111, 

April    1st,    in    the    following    year,    provided 

nothing    in   this   section   shall    authorize    the 

taking  of  oysters  with  scoop,  scrape,  or  dredge,    Prohibit 

above   a   straight   line   drawn   from    the  long  grounds. 

wharf  at  Cambridge,  known  as  Thomas'  wharf, 

on  the  Dorchester  shore,  to  the  Bawdle  House 

on  the   Talbot  shore.     And   provided   further, 

that   the  applicant  shall  pay  to  the  clerk  two    Licenselee- 

dollars   per   ton,  according   to  the  caiDacity  of 

the  vessel,  and  all  boats  measuring  under  five 

tons   shall  pay   eight  dollars  for  the  license, 

which  is  in  force  for  twelve  months  from  date 

of  issue.     It  is  unlawful  to  use  or  employ  any 

vessel   without  a   license  in    taking   oysters  as 

above  mentioned.     Citizens    of  Talbot  county. 

who  have  a  license,  can  also  take  oysters  with 

scoop,  scrape,  or  dredge,  between  the  first  day 

of  October  and  first  day  of  April  in  next  ensu-    Talboi  0o 

ing  year,  in  the  waters  of  Talbot  county,  lying ^0h^iiawf^ 

between  Black  Walnut  and  a  line  drawn  from 

Tilghman's   Point   to   the   southwest   point  of    prohibited 

Parson's   Island,    except   the   waters   between ground8 

Poplar  Island   and  the  mainland  lying  within 

a  line  drawn  from  a  point  of  land  lying  on  the 
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north  side  of  Ferry  Cove,  known  as  Lewis' 
Point,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Poplar 
Island  on  the  north,  to  aline  from  the  northwest 
extremity  of  Tilghman'  s  Island  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  south  bar  of  Poplar  Island  on 
the  south  ;  but  it  is  unlawful  to  take  oysters 
with   scoop,    scrape,  or   dredge,  in   any  other 

grounds^ *  u  g  waters  of  the  county.  The  waters  of  Choptank 
river  lying  north  of  a  straight  line  running 
.  from  Benoni's  Point  to  Clora's  Point  are 
reserved  for  tongmen. 

chkpAiisec!     Any  boat  or  vessel  seen  sailing  on  the  waters 

155-a.  Q^   Talbot  county  excepted  from  scraping,   in 

the  same  manner  in  which  they  sail  to  take  or 
catch   oysters   with   scoop,,  scrape,  or   dredge, 

police  duties.  ghall  be  pnrsiied   by  any  0fficer  authorized'  to 

Evidence  of  make  arrest,  and  if  found  with  any  wet  oysters, 

violation    of  _  '  J  J  ' 

law.  or  the  dredge  or  dredge  line  or  deck  wet,  and 

being  equipped  for  taking  oysters  with  scoop, 
scrape,  or  dredge,  or  similar  instrument,  such 
fact  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  boat  has 
been  used  to  violate  the  law,  and  the  officer 
Penalty  for  shall  arrest  the   person  in  charge  of  the  boat 

violation.       and  sejze  ^foe  boat  and  equipments,  and  upon 
code  p;   l  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty- 

l.,  Art 21, sec"  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  forfeit  the  boat  or  vessel   with  furniture, 

of*boat.lture papers,  etc.,  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  or 
id.,  Art.  21,  justice  hearing  the  case. 

sec.  156.        '     The  owner  of  the  boat  must  make  oath  before 

censee1.  °  1_  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  he  is  the  bona  fide 
owner  of  the  boat;  that  he  has  been  a  resident 
of  the  county  for  twelve  months  preceding  his 
application  for  license;  that  there  is  no  lien  on 
the  boat  held  by  non-residents;  and  that  the 
lien  is  not  held  with  an  intention  to  violate 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  And  also  make  oath 
as  to  the  tonnage  of  the  boat,  and  the  master 
of  the  boat  must  also  make  oath  at  the  same 
time  that  he  has  been  for  twelve  months  pre- 
ceding, a  resident  of  the  county. 
id.,  sec.  157.  Owners  and  masters  of  boats  licensed  are 
owners  constituted    officers    of    the   county '  and    are 

authorized  to  authorized  to  arrest  all  persons  violatingthe 

til  l  est. 
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above  provisions  of  the  law.     Warrants  on  in- 
formation must  be  issued  by  a  justice  of  the    w.',sec.i58. 
peace  to  be  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  constable    Procedure, 
or  officer  of  the  state  fishery  force,  who  shall 
arrest  the  offender  and  seize  the  boat.     Fines 
and  forfeitures  are  paid  to  the  sheriff  of  the    Act.  isuo, 
county  or  any  constable,  and   by   them   paidi59.ap'5l4,Sec" 
monthly  to  the  County  Commissioners.     These 
sums  together  with  fees  from  licenses  are  to  be 
used,  first,  in  providing  a  police  force  for  the    Police  force, 
enforcement  of  the  oyster  laws  of  the  county, 
and  the  balance,  if   any,  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  school  fund.  school  fund 

The  County  Commissioners  are  required  to 
furnish   the  clerk  of   the  court,  two  hundred 
blank  certificates  of   license  which  are   to   beCodeP  LL 
filled  up  by  the  clerk  with  the  description  of.£j*  21,  see! 
the  boat  and  crew  and  the  number  of  the  boat, 
name  of  person  getting  the  license;   boats  son  o\v  Sub- 
licensed must  have  the  number  of  said  license  ms  e  ' 
painted  on  each  side  of  the  bow  of  said  boat  in    License 
black  figures,  to  be  on  a  white  ground  of  a  size  „ue^fers'how 
not  less  than  five  inches  in  length,  and  also  to 
be    painted   on   two   pieces  of  canvass,   one  of 
which  shall  be  sewed  upon  the  starboard  side 
of  the  jib,  and  the  other  upon  the  port  side  of 
the  mainsail  of  such  boat;  the  figures  shall  not 
be  less  than  seven  inches  long.     Whoever  vio- 
lates this  provision  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  not  more  thaUo^^1'111^ 
one  hundred  dollars,  or  forfeit  the  boat  or  vessel 
together  with  furniture  and  papers,  etc.,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  judge  or  justice. 

The  County  Commissioners  shall  appoint  a    ld-> Sec- 162, 
person   or   persons    to   measure   all    boats   or    ,, 

x  tT      •       ■%  -,  -,  .Measure- 

Canoes  authorized  to  take  or  catch  oysters  in  mentor  boats, 

the  waters  of  Talbot  county,  each  measurer  to 

receive  a  fee  of   fifty  cents   per   ton  for  each    Feeofmeas- 

boat  he  may  measure,  and  they  are  to  give  bond  urer- 

in  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the 

faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Residents  of  the  county  who  desire  to  use    1,ls"-  "i; 

any  boat  or  canoe  to  take  or  catch  oysters  with 
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cen^efcfiop"  mkes  or   tongs   in   Choptank  river,  for   sale, 
tank  river,     must  first  obtain  a  license  therefor,  which  shall 
extend  from  June  first  in  one  year  to  Jnne  first 
license  mof  in  the  following  year.     But  the  license  shall 
rigth1ts.arian  Bot  authorize  such  persons  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  persons  bordering  on  said  river  secured 
'.'  ec-     "  and  protected  by  existing  laws.     For  the  pur- 
pose of  more  definitely  defining  the  lines  for 
scraping  oysters  in  the  Choptank  river  in  Tal- 
Boundarybot  county,  the  following  lines  shall  be  con- 
lines.  strued  as  mouth  of  tributaries,  viz:  Beginning  at 

Jackson's  Point  at  the  north  end  of  Tilghman's 
Island  and  running  thence  to  Long  or  Nelson's 
Point,  which  line  shall  be  construed  as  defining 
the  mouth  of  Harris  river,  thence  from  said 
Long  or  Nelson's  Point  to  the  south  end  of  Roy- 
ston  Island,  and  thence  in  a  straight  line  to 
Benoines'  Point,  which  line  shall  be  construed 
id.,  sec.  165.  ag  ^jie  mout]1  0f  Broad  river  and  Irish  Creek. 

Licensed  boats  or  canoes  to  take  oysters  with 
awful rakes   or    tongs   are    prohibited    from   taking 

impfements.  oysters  in  the  waters  of  the  county  with. any 
other  implement  or  device  other  than  rakes  or 
tongs  with  wooden  shafts  used  entirely  by  hand 
and  without  any  ropes  or  hoisting  gear  what- 
ever, under  a  penalty  of  (see  Art.  72,  Sec.  18, 
Code  P.  G.  L.). 
Act.?Jl90>     This   section  of   the  Acts  of  1890,  which  re- 

212,  s.  s.,  2.  lates  to  Queen  Anne  county,  is  made  to  extend 
to  Talbot  county,  and  provides  that  parties 
using   rakes    or    tongs,   or    a   canoe    or   boat, 

tonVin^niand  all  persons  on  said  canoe  or  boat  engaged 

cense.  jn  taking  oysters,  must  obtain   a  license  from 

the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county,  the 

,  ,.  term  of  which  is  from  the  first  day  of  Septem- 

lGnn  oi    li- 

cense.  ber  to  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  subject  to 

the    General   Law   relating   to   the    taking  of 

viofatTon^  for  oysters.  The  license  fee  is  four  dollars.  Pen- 
alty for  violation  is  fine  of  not  less  thanfive 
dollars  nor  more  than  twent-five  dollars,  and  on 
failure  to  pay  fine  and  costs,  imprisonment  in 
county  jail. 
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Wicomico  County. 

The  employment  of  any  boat,  vessel  or  canoe  L^Art^'sic. 
in    catching  or    taking    oysters    witli    scoop, 7S- 
scrape,  drag,  or  dredge,  or  similar  instrument, 
within    the    waters  of    Wicomico    county    or 

I     1    1    O    ,r    1    1 

Nanticoke  river,  is  prohibited,  and  only  persons  dredging: 
may  take  oysters  with  tongs  as  regulated  by 
Art.  72,  of  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws,  in 
the  waters  of  Wicomico  county  and  Nanticoke 
river. 

And  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  take  or    id.,  sec.  79, 
catch  oysters  above  a  straight  line  drawn  from80'81'82'83, 
Sandy  Island  on  the    west  side  of  Nanticoke 
river,  to  Roaring  Point  on  the  east  side  of  said 
river,  between  the  fifteenth  day  of  April  and  the    closed  sca- 
first  day  of  October.    Warrants  on  information80 
may  be   issued  by   any  justice  of   the   peace, 
directed  to  the  sheriff,  constable,  or  military 
officer,   or    any   commander    or    deputy    com-    Procedure. 
mander  of  the  State  fishery  force,   who    shall 
arrest  the  offender  and  seize  the  boat  or  vessel. 
Upon  conviction  he  shall  fine  the  person  offend- 
ing not  less  than  thirty-five  dollars  nor  more    Penalty  for 
than  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  or 
decree  a  forfeiture  of  the  canoe,  boat,  or  vessel, 
which  may  be  sold  by  the  officer  seizing  it  onof*^eiture 
five  days  notice,  for  cash.     After  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  arrest  and  prosecution,  he 
shall  retain  one-fourth  of  the  balance,  distrib- 
ute one-fourth  to  the  persons  assisting  him  in 
making  the  arrest  and  seizure,  and   the  other 
half  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  school  board  of    school  fund 
the  county.    The  right  of  appeal  to  the  circuit    Appeal. 
court  is  given.     The  justice  has  power  to  com- 
mit the  offender  to  jail  until  his  fine  has  been 
fully  paid  and  satisfied. 

The  commander  or  deputy  commander  of  the    w.,  sec.  «, 
State  fishery  force,  upon  information  of  a  vio-85'8G' 
lation  of  the  law,  shall  arrest  the  offender  and 
seize  the  boat,  canoe,  or  vessel,  together  with  Police  duties, 
all  the  property  on  board,    and  deliver   them 
over  to  the  authorities  of  the  county.     He  is 
authorized  to  follow  the   offender  and   arrest 
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b(S|r(t.izure  of  him  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 
Anyone  fleeing  to  avoid  arrest,  the  canoe,  boat, 
or  vessel,  and  all  property  found  on  board  shall 
be  seized.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  commander  or 
deputy  commander,  with  or  without  warrant,  to 
arrest  the  person  and  seize  the  canoe,  boat,  or 
vessel,  whenever  such  person,  canoe,  boat,  or 
vessel  is  found  violating  this  law. 
id  ,  sec.  *r  ^  is  "unlawful  for  any  person  to  take  or  catch 
8S-  '  oysters  within  the  waters  of  Wicomico  county, 

except  citizens  of  said  county,  or  in  Nanticoke 
ri^-aenr.1^)horiYer5   except  citizens  of   "Wicomico  and   Dor- 
may  catch.     Chester  counties.     All  white  owners  and  mas- 
ters of  canoes,  boats  or  vessels,  licensed  to  take 
white  own-  or  catch  oysters,  residents  of  Wicomico  county, 
fzecuo  arrest" are  made  officers   for  arresting  offenders  and 
seizing  the  boats  engaged  in  violating  the  laws, 
id   sec  so       Any  canoe>  boat  or  vessel  which  may  be  used 
by  any  person  within  the  limits  of  Wicomico 
county,  in  the  same  manner  or  way  in  which 
unlawful  they   are  used   to  take   oysters   with    scoops, 
use  of  canoe.   scrapes?  dredges  or  drags,  or  similar  instruments, 
shall  be  seized  by  any  qualified  officer,  and  if 
the  said  canoe,  boat  or  vessel  be  found  to  have 
on  board  any  scrape,  crank,  dredge,  or  similar 
instrument,  or   other   equipment   necessary  to 
take  oysters  with  scoop,  scrape,  dredge,  or  sim- 
ilar instrument,  to  seize  the  said  canoe,  boat  or 
vessel,  and   arrest   the   persons  on  board,  and 
bring  them  before  some  justice  of  the  peace. 
penalty  for  Penalty  for  violation  is  fine  of  not  less  than 
violation.       twenty-five  (j0]iars  nor  riiore  than  two  hundred 
dollars,  or  forfeiture  of  boat  or  canoe, 
id.  sec.  so.       The  fees  realized  from  tonging  licenses  are 
for   the   benefit   of    the   school    fund    of    the 

School  fund  county. 

Worcester  County. 

code  p.  l.      -^ny  citizen  of  this  county  on  the  payment  of 

l..  Art 24 ,  sec.  a  fee  0f  one  dollar  and  proof  that  he  is  a  citizen, 

may  obtain  a  license  to  take  or  catch  oysters 

with  rakes  or  tongs  from  the  waters  "of  Sine- 

cath>naof  uipnxent  Bay  or  its  tributaries,  until  the  first  day 

censee.  0f  Ajay  next  after  the  issuing  0f  said  license. 
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License    fees  are    to   be  used   by    the   County 
Commissioners  in  the  procuring  of  seed  oysters  cJ_e™  "f  u~ 
to  be  planted  in  said  bay  on  the  natural  rocks 
thereof.     The  license  authorizes  the  taking  of   seed  oysters 
oysters  in  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  its  tribu- 
taries included  in  the  boundaries  of  said  county, 
only  between  the  first  day  of  September  of  one 
year  and  the  first  day  of  May  in  the  following    Bunaayiaw 
year,  but  not  on  any  Sunday;  nor  can  any  shells 
be  removed  from  the  natural  rocks  of  said  bay. 

Shell"' 

This  is  not  to  interfere  with  persons  who  have 
planted  their  own  oysters.    The  offense  is  made     0     s  t  e  r 
a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  on  conviction,  planting, 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,    Penalty  for 
and  the  offender  shall  stand  committed  until  vloUlllon- 
the  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  or  both  fined  and 
imprisoned  for  not  less  than  sixty  days  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Citizens  of  the  county  may  plant  or  lay  down 
oysters  in  the  waters  of  Sinepuxent  Bay  or  its    id.,  sec.  172, 
tributaries,    except    upon   the    natural    rocks1'0' 
therein.     Any   person  so  planting,  must  keep    sinepuxent 
said    oysters  so  jnanted   staked    with   stakes,  gay.  planting 
bushes,  or  buoys,  four  of  which  are  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  mark  said  ground — which  shall  not 
exceed  five  acres — one  at  each  corner,  and  if 
removed  by  storms  or  ice,    one    stake   is   suffi- 
cient notice  that  oysters  have  been  planted,  until 
the  owner  has  time  to  re- stake  the  premises.   If, 
through  mistake  or  ignorance,  anyone  should 
plant  upon  a  natural  rock  or  part  thereof,  the 
County  Commissioners,    on   sworn   statement,  beds? fc u  r 
shall  appoint  three  disinterested  men,  on  oath, 
go  to  with  the  owner  and  examine  and  determine  commission 
the  same,  and  if  a  rock  be  found  in  said  oyster 
ground  so  staked  more  than  twenty  feet  square 
in  anyone  place,  they  shall  value  the  same  and 
the  person  planting  shall  pay  the  valuation  to 
the  county  and  also  the  expenses,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  dollars,  of  the  commission.     If   a  rock 
shall  not   be  found   of  not  more   than   twenty 
feet  square  in  any  one  place,  the  expenses  of 
the  commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  informer. 
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A  dejDosit  of  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  may  be 
"  required  of  the  informer.  Owners  or  their  em- 
ployees only,  are  permitted  to  work  in  or  among 
planted  oysters,  or  where  oysters  are  known 
penalty  for  t°  be  planted,  and  upon  proof  and  conviction 

violation.  0f  the  violation  of  this  section,  the  offender 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

175. ''  '  '  ^o  person  shall  catch,  take,  or  remove  any 
shells  or  oysters  from  the  natural  beds  of  Sine- 

Ba^y"mYawfui  puxent    Bay    or   its    tributaries,   with    scoops, 

dredging  in.    scrapes,  dredges,  or  drags,  under  a  penalty  of 

not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  three 

Penalty  for  hundred  dollars.     Anyone    willfully  or   mali- 

vioiation.  ciously  removing  the  bushes,  stakes,  or  buoys 
on  planting  grounds,  shall  be  liable  for  dam- 
ages to  the  owner,  and  also  liable  to  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  ten  dollars   nor  more  than  one 

boundaries  of  hundred  dollars  and  costs,  or  inrprisoninent  in 
the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  one  month  nor 
more  than  six  months,  or  both  fine  and  impris- 

viofaticm. for  omnent.  Owners  of  land  have  the  exclusive 
„.    o   .   ,  use  of  creeks,  coves,  or  inlets  within  their  said 

Riparian  "  ' 

rights.  lands   not    exceeding    one   hundred   vards    m 

width  at  its  mouth. 
177-^7sSec- 176'     The  taking  of  oysters  from  the  waters  of  said 

bay  or  its  tributaries  in  said  county,  by  any 
iiiegai  tak-  person  except  the  owner  or  his  emplovees,  from 

llltr  of  DltintPu.  J-t/  j 

oysters.  '  the  ground  staked  off,  is  a  felony,  and  on  con- 
viction the  offender  shall  be  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary   for   not   less    than  one  year  nor 

violation!  formore  than  two  years,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court ;  and  it  is  no  defence  that  the  ground 
was  planted  by  one  person  and  the  oysters  are 
owned  by  another.  The  possession  of  oysters 
by  anyone,  other  than  the  owner  or  his  em- 
ployees, who  may  be  found  working  among 
oysters  planted  as  aforesaid,  is  a  presumption 
that  said  oysters  were  taken  from  said  ground 
so  staked  off,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the 
person  to  show  they  were  not  so  taken. 

Id     ^ec  IS'* 

Forfeitures  and  fines  are  for  the  benefit  of 

School  fund  the   scll00lflmcL 

id.,sec.it>3.      ]STo   persons    other    than    citizens    or   actual 
dent°sn"resi"  residents   of    Maryland,    shall   take   or   catch 
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oysters  or  plant  oysters  in  said  bay  or  its  trib- 
utaries  included  in   the    boundaries    of    said    w.,sec.ite. 
county,    under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  ten   Penalty  tor 
dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars;  one-half  of 
which  fine  goes  to  the  informer  and  the  balance 
to  the  school  fund.     Upon  a  conviction,  or  sale 
of  boat,  furniture  and   implements,  the  officer    Forfeiture 
making  the  arrest  or  seizure  shall  be  entitled  to 
a    fee   of   twenty  dollars,  to  be   X3aid   by    the 
offender   or  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of    Id-> ttec- ls0- 
the  boat.     Any  citizen  of  Maryland,  who  shall 
be  concerned  in  taking,  catching,  or  planting 
oysters  in  the   waters  of  said  bay  or  its  tribu- 
taries within    the  boundaries  of  said  county, 
and  who   shall  knowingly  permit   any  person    Non-resi- 
not  a  citizen  and  actual  resident  of  the  State  to  dents, 
take,  catch,  or  plant  oysters  in  his  name,  shall 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  re- 
feree! to  in  the  preceding  section. 

Justices  of  the  peace, upon  information, shall   id.,  sec.  187, 
issue  his   warrant,   directed   to  the  sheriff   or  8'18>10- 
any  constable  of  the  county,  who  shall  arrest    Procedure, 
the  offender  and  seize  the  boat  and  furniture, 
and  upon  conviction  shall  condemn  the  boat, 
and  in  default  of  payment  of  fine  and  costs,  sell  jj^on  afloat 
the  same  at  public  auction,  on  giving  twenty 
days  notice.     An  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the    Appeal. 
Circuit  Court,  and  upon  filing  a  bond  in  a  pen- 
alty double  the  value  of  the  property,  a  stay 
of  proceeding  shall  be  had. 

If  a  person  shall   abandon   the  said   canoe,    id.,  sec.  m. 
boat  or  vessels  to  escape  arrest,  the  officer  shall 
seize  such   boat   and   give  information  of   the 
seizure  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  or  judge  of 
the  circuit  court  of  the  county,  who  shall  docket 
a  case  against  said  canoe,  boat  or  vessel,  and  if 
found   violating    the   law    shall  condemn   the    c on de in- 
same  or   fine   the   said   canoe,  boat   or   vessel  abandoned 
twenty-five    dollars,     one-half    to    go    to    the  oat" 
informer,  and  the  balance  to  the  treasurer  of    school  fund 
the  school  board  of  the  county. 

Justices  of   the  peace  and  the  clerk  of  the    Icl-> Scc-  1W- 
circuit  court  are  required  to  pay  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  school  board  every  three  months  all 
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money  arising  from  these  fines,  penalties  and   M->  sec.  193. 
forfeitures.     The  removal  or  taking  away  shells 
from  any  of  the  rocks  or  flats,  whereon  oysters  oyster  shells 
grow,  under  any  pretext  within  the  limits  of 
this  county  is  forbidden,  and  any  one  offending 
is  subject  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars,  one- 
half  to  be  paid  to  the  informer  and  the  balance 
for  the  use  of  the  school  fund  of  the  county.        lcL>  8ec- 1U1- 
Oysters  in  the  shell  sold  in  the  waters  of  this    Measure_ 
county  must  be  measured  in  sealed  measures  ment  of  oys- 
from  a  half  bushel  to  two  bushels,  which  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  seller  and  buyer. 
Any  one  violating  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  viofationy. for 
a  fine  of   twenty-five  dollars,  one-half   to  the 
informer,    the   other   to   the   treasurer   of  the 
school  fund  of  the  county,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  purchaser  or   seller  to   have  said  measure 
duly   inspected   and   sealed   by   the   standard 
keeper,  under  a  forfeit  of  twenty -five  dollars 
for  each  offense,  one-half  of  which  goes  to  the  f  ^ 

informer  and  the  balance  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  school  board  of  the  county. 
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THE  COAL   INDUSTRY   OF   MARYLAND. 

Though  comparatively  small  in  area,  Maryland  is  rich 
in  natural  resources. 

The  chain  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  which  form 
the  backbone  of  the  State  in  the  west,  hold  in  their 
secret  chambers  the  abundant  supply  of  bituminous 
coal  which  has  made  Maryland  famous  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  This  coal  is  commonly  known  as 
"Cumberland"  coal,  taking  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Cumberland,  which  place,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  being  the  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal,  as  well  as  the  junction  for  many  lines 
of  railroad  penetrating  the  coal  regions  above,  has  for 
years  past  been  the  centre  of  the  coal  shipment  of 
the  State.  And  yet  the  term  "Cumberland"  coal  is  to 
an  extent  misleading,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  a  coal 
mine  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  the  city.  It  is 
also  misleading  because  the  product  of  our  mines  is 
often  confounded  with  the  "Cumberland"  coal  of  other 
regions. 

Whenever  an  article  of  particular  merit  is  put  on  the 
market  and  is  found  to  enjoy  an  extensive  sale  because 
of  its  superority,  others,  reputed  to  be  "just  as  good,"  are 
certain  to  be  offered;  and  the  temptation  exists  to  de- 
ceive, either  by  name  or  otherwise,  to  induce  the  sale  of 
the  inferior  article.  This  is  true  with  reference  to  Mary- 
land coal.  We  hear  of  "Cumberland"  coal  from  Ten- 
nessee, West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  even  far  away 
Nova  Scotia.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  the  term 
"Cumberland"  and  adopting  "George's  Creek1"  as  a 
proper  name  for  Maryland's  famous  coal.  The  mining 
companies  could  materially  assist  in  correcting  this  mis- 
nomer (from  which  they  are  often  the  loosers)  by  adver- 
tising the  product  as  "George's  Creek'''  coal. 
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And  this  would  be  strictly  correct.  ,The  coal  beds  of 
Maryland  lie  in  the  mocintains  through  whose  valleys, 
and  over  whose  boulders  and  rocks  tumble  the  yellow 
waters  of  George's  Creek.  The  coal  field  occupies  a 
position  between  the  Savage  and  Davis  mountains.  The 
basin  has  a  length  of  nearly  twenty-five  miles  and  a 
breadth  of  about  five  miles.  It  is  located  in  Alleghany 
and  Garrett  counties,  and  extends  from  the  north  branch 
of  the  Potomac  river  at  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  line,  though  only  about  one-half  of  this 
area  is  covered  by  actual  mining  operations. 

A  transverse  ridge  (upon  which  is  located  the  city  of 
Frostburg)  connects  the  Savage  and  Davis  mountains, 
and  this  divides  the  basin  into  two  unequal  parts, 
determining  two  opposite  directions  of  drainage.  The 
northern  portion  is  principally  drained  by  Jenning's 
Bun  and  its  tributaries.  The  southern  portion  of  the 
basin,  forming  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  is  drained  by 
George's  Creek  and  its  tributaries.  The  valley  has, 
during  the  great  geologic  periods  of  the  earth's  forma- 
tion, been  drifted  down  through  this  coal  field,  leaving 
it  divided  at  corresponding  heights  in  the  mountains  on 
either  side.  The  coal  measure  extends  to  the  depth 
of  165  feet  under  this  valley,  and  the  mountain  ranges 
are  filled  with  coal  in  veins  of  varying  thickness.  The 
most  important  of  these  veins  and  the  one  principally 
worked,  is  known  as  the  fourteen-foot  seam. 

The  location  of  this  immense  field  of  steam  coal,  being 
near  the  eastern  markets,  and  but  180  miles  from  tide- 
water at  Baltimore,  greatly  enhances  its  value  and  im- 
portance, nor  is  there  anywhere  in  the  world  a  coal 
field  so  well  located  for  economically  mining  so  abundant 
a  supply. 

There  are  but  six  openings  reached  by  a  "slope"  and 
but  one  operated  by  a  shaft.  All  the  other  mines  are 
worked  by  a  "drift"  opening  ;  that  is  to  say  a  horizon- 
tal drift  cut  directly  into  the  coal  from  the  face  of  the 
mountain  and  from  the  mouth  of  this  "drift"  the  coal  is 
run  down  the  mountain  sides  by  means  of  inclined 
planes  to  the  railroad. 

In  this  lovely  and  romantic  valley  of  George's  Creek, 
for  half  a  century  past,  strong  men  have  brought  to  the 
light  of  day,  out  of  the  great  storehouse  of  nature, 
more  than  60,000,000  tons  of  coal,  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$50,000,000.00. 
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The  total  area  of  this  coal  field  is  estimated  at  about 
44,000  acres,  of  which  over  17,000  acres  contain  the 
14-foot  vein,  in  addition  to  the  smaller  veins,  which  run 
through  the  entire  field.  Many  of  these  smaller  veins 
are  of  no  practical  value,  being  from  a  few  inches  to  2h 
feet  in  thickness.  In  ten  beds,  however,  the  grand 
aggregate  amounts  to  54  feet.  The  most  prolific  and  the 
one  which  commands  the  greater  part  of  the  attention 
given  to  the  mining  industry  in  Maryland  being,  as 
before  mentioned,  the  great  "fourteen-foot  bed."  Such 
a  bed  of  coal  as  this  is  exceptional,  and  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  its  regularity  of  form,  uniformity  of 
thickness,  the  few  breaks  found  in  it,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  traced.  The  name  of  the  "fourteen-foot  bed" 
is  usually  given  to  this  vein,  and  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
basin  it  has  been  found  of  that  thickness  and  so  worked, 
but  this  name  gives  an  incorrect  impression  of  the 
amount  of  coal  actually  obtained  from  it. 

In  the  mines  now  worked  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
basin,  the  real  thickness  of  the  bed  is  about  eight  feet. 
In  the  central  portion  of  the  basin,  although  the  thick- 
ness of  this  vein  may  reach  twelve  feet,  there  is  hardly 
a  mine  in  which  it  can  be  said  that  more  than  ten  feet 
of  coal  is  worked  to  any  extent,  while  most  of  them 
save  only  seven  feet,  six  inches.  In  some  mines  the 
slate  roof  over  the  coal  bed,  after  the  coal  has  been 
taken  out,  is  liable  to  fall  in  blocks  or  "slips,"  and  this 
is  a  source  of  constant  menace  and  danger  to  the 
miners.  Indeed,  in  going  through  the  coal  regions  and 
conversing  with  the  men  actually  engaged  in  the  work 
of  mining,  it  is  remarkable  to  find  how  many  men  have 
suffered  at  some  time  or  other  by  accidents.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  man  of  middle  age  who  has  steadily 
followed  this  occupation  and  who  bears  no  marks  of  ac- 
cident. The  constant  presence  of  danger  makes  these 
men  indifferent  to  the  risk  they  take  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  industry,  and  what  would  be  considered  a 
serious  casualty  in  other  occupations  is  often  passed 
over  among  the  miners  as  a  "squeeze." 

The  lower  portion  of  this  coal  bed  contains  two  small 
seams  of  slate,  each  about  one  inch  thick,  and  for  years 
many  of  the  operators  selected  the  choice  or  middle 
part,  (about  eight  feet  in  thickness)  and  sacrificed 
the  rest,  (known  technically  as  the  "bottom"  and  "top" 
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coal)  aggregating  about  six  feet.  The  waste  sustained 
by  the  adoption  of  this  method  has  for  some  time  been 
realized,  and  with  the  more  improved  systems  adopted, 
the  loss  of  such  valuable  coal  has  been  largely  pre- 
vented. It  is  found  that  by  the  exercise  of  proper  care 
no  damage  results  from  mining  the  "bottom"  coal  con- 
taining the  small  seams  of  slate,  which  material  runs 
with  remarkable  uniformity  and  is  easily  separated  from 
the  coal. 

In  1854,  experts  in  coal  mining  estimated  that  the 
three  most  important  veins  would  furnish  the  following 
quantities  : 

Big  Vein,      -  266,200,000  tons. 

Six-foot  Vein,  -     580,800,000     " 

Four-foot    "  -         363,000,000     " 


Total,     -     1,210,000,000     " 

This  estimate  was  for  the  three  veins  alone.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  competent  judges  that  the  available 
amount  of  coal  in  Maryland  was  4,000,000,000  tons. 
Between  the  years  1854  and  1891,  there  has  been  mined 
from  this  G-eorge's  Creek  region  about  64,000,000  tons, 
and  deducting  this  from  the  lowest  estimate  of  1854,  it 
would  show  that  there  are  yet  about  1,145,000,000  tons 
to  be  mined  from  these  three  veins. 

The  average  yearly  output  from  the  Maryland  mines 
in  the  past  five  years  has  been  nearly  2,840,000  tons. 
Should  the  present  rate  of  mining  continue,  the  three 
veins  alone  would  not  be  exhausted  in  the  following  four 
hundred  years.  It  is  reasonable  though,  to  expect  that 
the  present  yield  will  be  largely  increased,  as  extensive 
improvements  and  greater  facilities  for  mining  and  trans- 
portation are  constantly  being  made.  According  to  an 
estimate  made  by  the  State  Agricultural  Chemist  in  1854, 
the  big  vein  contained  354,933,333  tons  of  coal ;  deduct- 
ing one-fourth  for  waste,  this  vein  might  be  expected  to 
yield  266,200,000  tons.  The  six-foot  vein  averaged  9,680 
tons  per  acre,  and  could  furnish  774,400,000  tons,  and 
deducting  the  waste,  would  yield  580,800,000  tons  of 
mercantile  coal.  The  yield  of  the  four-foot  vein  was 
6,050  tons  per  acre  and  the  whole  vein  ought  to  produce 
453,750,000  tons,  of  which  363,000,000  could  be  put  on 
the  market.     The  coal  from  the  six-foot  and  four -foot 
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veins  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  though  bnt  com- 
paratively little  has  been  clone  toward  developing  these 
seams. 

The  George's  Creek  coal  is  bituminous,  has  a 
glossy,  jet-black  appearance,  and  is  of  a  superior  quality, 
but  is  friable,  and  often  becomes  pulverized  in  the 
course  of  transportation.  For  the  generation  of  steam 
or  for  manufacturing  jmrposes  it  stands  practically  un- 
rivalled, certainly  unsurpased  by  the  products  of  the 
world.  It  contains  enough  bitumen  to  make  it  readily  in- 
flammable, and  it  will  not  deaden  the  fire  with  each  fresh 
addition  to  it.  The  proportion  of  carbon  is  such  that  it 
maintains  an  uniform  heat  for  a  long  time. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  analyses  of  the 
"big  vein'"  as  made  by  professors  Johnson  and  Rodgers: 


Name  of  Mine. 

Carbon. 

Volatile  Matter. 

Amies. 

Astor 

76.69 
74.29 
70.85 
77.43 
79.08 

15.33 
15.52 

14.87 
19.37 
16.28 

7  33 

Old  Washington 

Spruce  Hill 

9.30 
14  98 

Lonaconing 

3  20 

Hampshire 

0  64 

The  following  is  the  chemical  analysis  of  George's 
Creek  coal  made  by  professor  A.  S.  McCreath: 


Water.. 

Volatile  Matter 
Fixed  Carl miii  ... 

Sulphur 

Ash 


1.23 

1.11 

15.47 

15.30 

73.51 

73.28 

.70 

1.23 

9.09 

9.08 

Looking  to  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  a 
thorough  system  of  coal  mining  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  such 
a  system  as  would  preserve  for  use  the  entire  yield  of 
the  coal  fields,  and  bring  it  into  the  market  :  advantages 
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commercial  and  industrial,  both  in  money  and  in  the 
employment  afforded  to  a  yet  larger  body  of  labor,  per- 
haps a  few  observations  may  be  permitted  on  the  subject 
of  the  so-called  "bottom"  coal. 

Very  much  has  been  said,  bnt  little  written,  about  the 
"bottom"  coal  of  the  Big  Vein.  As  its  name  implies, 
it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  seam,  is  three  feet  thick  and 
is  a  coal  of  excellent  quality  for  steam  purposes.  It  is 
separated  from  the  "breast"  coal  by  a  stratum  of  slate 
about  one  inch  in  thickness,  varying  to  one-quarter  or 
one -half  an  inch  in  thickness.  One  foot  below  this  is  a 
similar  layer  of  slate.  Both  these  run  uniformly  with 
the  coal  bed,  and  by  reasonable  care  in  operating,  they 
can  be  easily  separated  from  the  coal.  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  mine  inspector  in  1883,  speaking  of  this 
"bottom"  coal,  wrote  as  follows  : 

"The  practice  now  generally  in  use,  in  leaving  from 
two  to  three  feet  of  bottom  coal,  is  a  waste  that  cannot 
be  justified  upon  any  practical  business  principle.  It  is 
not  only  a  dead  loss  to  the  capital  invested,  but  to  the 
community  at  large.  The  objection  that  on  account  of 
the  small  strata  of  slate  running  through  it,  it  cannot 
be  kept  clean,  cannot  be  entertained  for  a  moment  by 
any  practical  miner,  for  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
there  are  more  slates  in  the  veins  of  coal  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  West  Virginia — the  coal  regions  that  compete 
with  us — than  there  are  in  this  portion  of  our  vein  that 
is  left  unmined.  If  there  was  no  bituminous  coal  mined 
but  from  veins  without  slate,  the  production  would 
amount,  seemingly,  to  nothing,  in  comparison  to  what  it 
is  at  present."  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  and 
similar  opinions  have  been  confirmed  by  more  recent  and 
careful  investigation,  and  that  the  old  plan  of  abandon- 
ing this  important  source  of  supply  has  been  greatly 
modified  in  modern  practice.  It  has  grown  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  mistaken  policy  to  leave  this  three  feet  of 
coal  unmined,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  it  is  being- 
taken  out  with  the  "breast"  coal,  and,  seemingly,  with 
good  results.  As  to  its  quality,  the  agents  of  this 
bureau  report  a  very  careful  and  rigid  test  to  which  the 
"bottom"  coal  was  subjected  by  Mr.  John  H.  Parrott, 
superintendent  of  the  American  Coal  Company's  mines. 
This  company  owns  a  stationary  engine,  in  operation  at 
the  Totten  mines,  which  is  used  to  haul  long  trips  of 
loaded  cars  out  of  the  mines. 
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In  making  the  test  of  the  value  of  "bottom"  coal  as 
a  fuel,  the  lire  boxes  were  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  for 
one  day  nothing  was  used  but  pure  "breast"  coal.  The 
following  day,  breast  and  bottom  coal  mixed,  were 
burned,  and  the  third  day  pure  "bottom"  coaJ  was  used. 
A  careful  record  was  kept  of  the  amount  of  coal  used, 
the  number  of  trips  hauled,  and  the  amount  of  steam 
generated.  Each  day  the  fire  boxes  were  cleaned  and 
the  ashes  examined,  so  that  nothing  escaj^ed  notice,  and 
a  thorough,  practical  test  was  given.  The  result  is 
specially  gratifying  to  those  who  have  held  in  the  past, 
that  "bottom"  coal  ought  to  be  mined. 

This  test  showed  that  for  generating  steam  the  pure 
"bottom"  coal  was  superior,  and  the  opinion  of  the  men 
who  did  the  work  and  watched  the  fires  is,  that  "it  is 
just  as  good  as  the  breast  coal."  The  old-time  prejudice 
against  the  "bottom"  coal  is  gradually  giving  way  be- 
fore the  practical  results  of  its  use,  and  such  tests  as 
that  reported  must  ultimately  result  in  its  more  general 
production. and  consumption.  I  deem  it  good  policy  to 
give  prominence  to  these  facts,  as  the  mining  of  the  "bot- 
tom" coal  certainly  means  a  longer  lease  of  life  to  the 
Big  Vein  ;  more  money  earned,  and  more  labor  employed 
in  the  coal  mining  business.  It  is  said  that  the  great 
oyster  supply  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  has  been  wasted, 
that  it  is  owing  to  crude  and  reckless  methods 
adopted  in  the  fisheries  that  we  are  largely  left  with 
barren  bottoms  instead  of  oyster  beds.  A  great  and 
common  outcry  is  made  and  fears  are  entertained  that 
this  great  source  of  wealth  and  means  of  employment 
for  labor,  is  gradually  slipping  away  from  us.  If  this 
experience  is  worth  anything  to  us  in  the  east,  surely 
we  could  profit  by  it  in  dealing  with  the  coal  beds  of 
the  west.  These  questions  are  of  more  importance  to 
the  labor  of  this  State  than  even  the  questions  of  hours 
of  labor  and  wages,  or  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  and 
labor  unions.  They  are  questions  affecting  flic  actual 
capacity  of  great  bodies  of  men  to  work  at  all.  Of 
course,  the  figures  herein  contained,  warrant  us  in  suit- 
posing  that  this  coal  industry  can  and  will  be  carried  on 
for  centuries  to  come,  but  the  same  might  have  been  said 
of  the  natural  supply  of  the  oyster  some  years  ago.  It 
is  wisdom  to  use  these  natural  products  economically,  to 
carefully  take  advantage  of  the  small  opportunities  and 
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not  to  wait  to  shut  the  stable  door  after  the  steed  has 
been  stolen. 

The  importance  of  our  coal-beds  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated when  we  come  to  consider  their  influence  on  our 
general  industry.  It  is  not  alone  the  miner  actually  en- 
gaged or  the  engineers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths  and 
general  labor  employed  about  the  mines,  but  it  includes 
the  great  multitude  of  collateral  workers,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  who  live  on  the  results  of  the  labor 
of  the  coal  miner  at  work  in  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
Thus  the  men  employed  in  construction  in  the  machine 
and  car  shops,  railroad  hands,  stevedores,  sailors,  and 
the  multitude  of  men  working  in  the  ship-yards,  saw- 
mills and  forests  of  the  State  and  Country.  A 
more  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  employees  in  the 
various  branches  of  industry,  toward  a  better  and  more 
careful  development  of  natural  resources  and  an  encour- 
agement of  industry  by  the  advocacy  of  larger  markets 
for  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  their  labor,  would, 
I  venture  very  respectfully  to  suggest,  be  productive  of 
more  practical  good  to  the  family  than  even  the  energy 
displayed  in  what  is  now  popularly  called  "labor  agita- 
tion." 

The  coal  found  in  the  small  veins  which  underly  the 
big  seam  of  the  George's  Creek  region  is  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  Clearfield  and  Snow-shoe  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  as  the  products  from  those  sections  largely 
compete  with  the  "breast"  coal  of  George's  Creek  mines, 
there  is  no  practical  reason  why  the  coal  of  these  lower 
seams  should  not  be  mined  and  marketed  in  Maryland. 

The  time  must  come,  when  the  big  seam  will  be 
exhausted,  notwithstanding  the  present  great  supply. 
The  facts  are  that  we  have  a  four-foot  and  a  six-foot 
vein  of  coal,  estimated  to  yield,  at  least,  943,800,000 
tons  of  coal.  At  the  present  rate  of  production  (about 
3,500,000  tons  per  annum),  these  veins  would  prolong 
the  mining  industry  of  Maryland  for  two  hundred  and 
seventy  (270)  years. 

If  present  indications  suggest  future  results,  we  are 
just  now  on  the  eve  of  an  important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Maryland  coal  industry.  Early  reports  of  mine 
inspectors,  made  to  former  legislatures  in  Maryland, 
refer"" to  the  possibility  of  the  extensive  manufacture  of 
coke,  and  indulge  in  a  few  predictions  which  have  been 
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somewhat  discredited  by  the  public,  but  the  question  of 
coking  the  coal  of  the  smaller  veins  is  an  important  one. 
and  deserves  more  earnest  attention.  The  quality  of  this 
coal  for  coking  will  have  received  a  more  practical  test,  be- 
fore this  report  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  American  Coal  Company  has 
opened  one  of  these  veins,  and  built  a  modern  "bee-hive" 
coke  oven  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  test.  They 
have  retained  the  services  of  a  practical  coke  burner, 
from  the  coke  region  of  Pennsylvania,  to  superintend 
the  operation.  When  several  cokings  have  been  made, 
it  is  intended  to  ship  the  product  to  New  York,  where 
it  will  be  tested  as  to  its  burning  and  heating  qualities, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  New  York  represen- 
tative of  this  company.  Prior  to  the  building  of  this 
"bee  hive"  oven  a  quantity  of  coal  was  coked  on  an 
open  furnace.  Samples  of  the  coke  made  in  this  manner 
were  examined  and  proved  so  satisfactory  in  results,  as 
to  encourage  the  more  elaborate  test  above  reported. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated in  their  value  to  the  State's  industry  and  prosper- 
ity. It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  labor 
of  western  Maryland  especially  and  to  the  State  in 
general. 

The  coal  mining  industry  of  Maryland  has  mainly 
developed  within  the  past  half  century,  As  far  back 
as  1825  it  was  customary  to  float  the  coal  down  from 
Cumberland  to  Georgetown  in  flat-boats  on  the  Potomac 
river,  they  were  only  capable  of  transporting  300  bushels 
of  coal  at  the  commencement  of  this  system  of  naviga- 
tion, but  as  the  river  became  known  and  experience  was 
gained  the  size  of  the  boats  was  increased  to  a  capacity 
of  1,500  bushels.  It  was  supposed  in  those  early  days,  to 
quote  a  writer  of  that  period,  "that  the  time  could  not 
be  very  remote  when  this  coal  wonld  be  universally  used 
from  the  mountains  to  the  Atlantic."  When  we  con- 
template the  enormous  increase  in  its  consumption  which 
fifty  years  has  witnessed,  surely  the  suggestion  respect- 
ing the  waste  and  exhaustion  of  the  supply  is  not 
unreasonable.  Maryland  coal  is  sought  after  for  steam 
and  smithing  purposes  not  alone  "from  the  mountains 
to  the  Atlantic"  butall  over  the  United  States,  and  finds 
as  ready  a  sale  in  San  Francisco  as  it  does  in  New  York 
and  Baltimore. 
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In  1828  the  Maryland  Mining  Company  was  incor- 
porated, and  ten  years  later  a  charter  was  granted  to 
the  Maryland  and  New  York  Mining  Company,  and  then 
the  first  organized  effort  to  work  the  coal  fields  com- 
menced. These  corporations  finally  combined  under  the 
name  of  the  "Consolidation  Coal  Company"  in  1860. 
Prior  and  up  to  1842,  men  engaged  in  various  pursuits 
during  the  summer  months,  would  engage  in  coal  mining 
in  the  winter.  The  principal  mine  of  those  days  was  the 
celebrated  "Eckhart"  mine,  from  which  coal  was  hauled 
to  Cumberland,  nine  miles,  in  wagons  and  unloaded  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  river.  The  boats  loaded  with 
this  coal  were  carried  down  by  the  spring  freshets.  In 
November,  1842, the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  was  com- 
pleted to  Cumberland  and  shipments  were  made  amount- 
ing to  155,414  tons  from  that  year  to  1854  inclusive. 
The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  from  Georgetown  to 
Cumberland,  was*  completed  in  the  year  1850,  and  the 
same  year  4,042  tons  were  shipped  over  the  canal.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  Line  Branch,  began  carrying  this 
coal  in  1872,  and  the  George's  Creek  and  Cumberland 
line  in  1881.  (The  coal  from  the  American,  Maryland 
and  New  Central  companies'  mines  is  shipped  over  this 
line.)  Previous  to  its  completion,  the  Cumberland  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  its  Eckhart  branch,  enjoyed  a  monop- 
oly of  the  trade  from  the  mining  regions  to  -Cumberland. 
The  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
was  chartered  in  1850,  and  purchased  from  the  Mt. 
Savage  Iron  Company,  their  road  extending  from  Mt. 
Savage  to  Cumberland,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  In  1854, 
this  road  was  extended  to  Frostburg,  and  in  1857  tracks 
were  laid  to  Lonaconing.  The  George's  Creek  Iron  and 
Railroad  Company  built  a  road  from  Lonaconing  to 
Piedmont  in  1852,  and  this  was  bought  by  the  Cumber- 
land and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  1863,  thus 
giving  them  a  line  running  directly  through  the  heart 
of  the  coal  fields  of  the  State,  and  extending  from  Cum- 
berland to  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  a  distance  of  34  miles. 

The  Eckhart  branch  of  this  road  was  built  in  1846  by 
the  Maryland  Mining  Company,  and  was  sold  to  the 
Cumberland  Coal  and  Iron  Company  in  1852. 

The  distance  from  Piedmont  to  Baltimore,  via  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  railroad,  is  206  miles  ;  from  Cumberland 
to  Baltimore  by  the  same  line,  178  miles  ;  from  Cumber- 
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land  to  Georgetown,  via  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  184 
miles;  and  from  the  State  line  to  Aniboy,  365  miles. 
Shipments  made  from  the  mines  from  1842  to  1890, 
inclusive,  compiled  from  official  sources  are  given  in 
Table  1,  at  the  end  of  this  report,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  yield  of  the  coal  regions  has  increased  in  half 
a  century  from  1,708  tons  in  1842,  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  4,006,091  tons  in  1890.  No  greater  comment 
is  necessary  on  the  rapidity  with  which  we  are  using  up 
the  yield  of  the  Big  Vein  of  George's  Creek  coal. 

The  coal  operators  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
securing  cars  for  the  transportation  of  coal  after  the 
great  flood  of  1889,  which  almost  destroyed  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal.  For  over  two  years  navigation 
on  this  artificial  water  way  was  stopped.  After  strenu- 
ous efforts  and  the  outlay  of  a  large  amount  of  money, 
it  was  finally  repaired,  and  on  August  23,  1891,  the  first 
boat  of  any  description  that  had  arrived  in  two  years 
came  into  Cumberland.  This  was  the  pay  boat,  which 
had  been  about  five  days  making  the  trip  from  George- 
town, and  which  was  gladly  received  by  the  workmen 
along  the  line.  The  people  resident  along  the  borders 
of  the  canal  and  those  accustomed  to  do  business  in 
Cumberland  in  connection  with  it,  in  the  shipment  of 
coal,  etc.,  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  days  of  its  use- 
fullness  as  a  method  of  transportation  are  passed. 

They  are  convinced  that  while  it  may  never  recover 
its  former  prestige,  yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  Maryland  coal  will  yet  find  an  outlet  to  the  seaboard 
by  its  means.  Perhaps  in  their  case  the  wish  may  be 
the  father  to  the  thought,  but  the  wish  is  reasonable. 
It  has,  for  many  years,  been  the  source  to  which  hun- 
dreds of  industrious  men  looked  for  employment.  It 
has  built  up  industries  which,  but  for  it,  must  languish 
and  die.  It  created  a  class  of  men  who  lived  on  its 
waters  and  travelled  up  and  down  its  tow-path  with  all 
their  worldly  wealth  invested  in  their  stock  and  the 
boat,  which  was  at  once  their  home  and  their  fortune. 
The  wrecks  of  these  boats  were  strewn  along  the  banks 
of  the  canal  ;  the  mules  were  sold  for  the  necessaries  of 
life  ;  men  dependent  on  this  employment  wandered  out 
seeking  a  living,  and  too  often  confronted  by  want  bor- 
dering on  starvation,  the  great  majority  of  those  em- 
ployed have  left  the  old  path  forever.     It  is,  therefore, 
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no  wonder  that  the  few  who  remain  hail  with  joy  the 
resumption  of  work  and  refuse  to  believe  that  the  time 
will  ever  come  when  the  bluster  and  push  of  the  steam 
cars  that  pound  along  day  and  night  by  the  side  of  the 
sleepy  old  canal,  will  forever  make  it  impossible  to 
profitably  carry  coal  over  its  waters. 

Boat  building  has  been  revived  all  along  the  line,  and 
boat  yards,  which  for  more  than  two  years  past  have 
been  falling  into  decay,  have  again  become  the  scenes  of 
some  life  and  business  activity.  The  first  evidence  of 
returning  industry  over  the  canal  was  the  departure  on 
August  24th,  1891,  of  a  boat  from  Cumberland,  laden 
with  coal  and  consigned  to  Meridith,  Winship  &  Co., 
Georgetown.  A  large  number  of  people  manifested 
their  appreciation,  by  their  presence,  of  this  indication 
of  reviving  business.  All  the  available  canal  boats  have 
been  overhauled,  and  new  ones  are  in  course  of  building. 

Shipments  over  the  canal  for  the  week  ending  October 
10th,  1891,  were  2,880  tons,  of  which  81  tons  were 
shipped  from  the  Elk  Garden,  W.  Va.,  mines. 

The  most  difficult  task  attempted  by  the  agents  of  this 
office,  has  been  to  secure  information  in  regard  to  the 
cost  of  production.  It  was  greatly  desired  to  secure  the 
cost  of  production  at  the  various  mines  and  the  average 
for  the  entire  region,  but  every  effort  has  proved  of  no 
avail. 

It  is  certain  that  the  cost  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  the  nearest  facts  arrived  at,  make  it  run 
from  nine  to  fifteen  cents  per  ton,  and  from  all  the  data 
possible  to  obtain,  the  average  cost  of  production  may 
be  placed  at  thirteen  (13)  cents  per  ton.  Added  to  the 
present  rate  of  mining  (50  cents  per  ton),  the  actual  cost 
per  ton,  on  board  cars  would  therefore  be  sixty- three  (63) 
cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  This  calculation  is  for 
the  run  of  the  mine.  For  many  reasons,  principally  be- 
cause of  the  location  of  the  coal  seams,  and  the  facilities 
for  shipping  the  coal  at  the  mines,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  Maryland  is  less  than  in  other  coal  regions.  The 
calculation  of  the  cost  of  production  in  forty-seven 
establishments  in  the  United  States,  obtained  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Labor,  is  as  follows  : 
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Summary  of  Cost  of  Bituminous  Coal  (run  of  mine)  in  Forty 
Seven  Establishments  in  the  United  States. 


Elements  of  Cost. 


Tons  of  2,000  pounds. 


Cost  of 
7,446,25:1 


Average 
cost  of  one. 


Labor 

Officials  and  Clerks 

Timber 

Other  supplies  and  repairs 

Taxes 

Total 


$4,826,053 

129,807 

108,098 

310,536 

43,958 


5,418,012 


*ii4* 

17 

15 

42 

6 


728 


Since  March,  1887,  the  price  paid  for  mining  coal  in 
the  George's  Creek  region  has  been  fifty  (50)  cents  per  ton. 
The  companies  charge  the  miners  one  (1)  cent  per  tori  for 
smithing,  such  as  sharpening  tools,  etc. 

Drivers  are  paid  $1.85  per  day  all  through  the  region. 

Laborers  are  paid  $1.50  to  $1.85  per  day,  the  average 
being  about  $1.60. 

Carpenters  at  the  mines  receive  from  $1.75  to  $2.25 
per  day,  making  about  $2.15  as  the  average  for  the 
region. 

Blacksmiths  are  paid  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day,  or 
$2.25  as  an  average. 

Engineers  are  paid  about  $2.50  per  day,  with  a  few 
making  $2.75. 

Roadmen,  or  tracklayers,  from  $1.93  to  $2.12  per  day, 
or  $2.10  as  an  average. 

While  the  price  paid  for  mining  is  equal  to  that  paid 
in  competing  regions,  the  wages  of  drivers  and  laborers 
is  less. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  improvements 
in  the  method  of  production  are  being  made  throughout 
the  region.  Within  the  past  few  years,  coal  operators 
have  seemed  to  realize  that  to  husband  their  valuable 
property  and  obtain  a  greater  return  on  invested  capital, 
it  is  necessary  to  improve  on  old  and  crude  methods, 
and  this  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  manner 
of   bringing  the  coal  to  the  surface  and  of  ventilating 

14 
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the  mines.  Such  improvements  have  been  extensive 
and  permanent,  particularly  at  the  various  mines  of  the 
American,  Maryland  and  Consolidation  coal  companies. 

Artificial  ventilation  is  taking  the  place  of  the  natural 
in  old  and  new  workings.  Old  workings  are  the  more 
difficult  to  ventilate,  and  in  them  "black  damp"  is,  as  a 
consequence,  principally  found.  New  workings  are  be- 
ing so  planned  and  operated  that  "black  damp"  is 
almost  unknown.  Bringing  coal  to  the  surface  is  being 
greatly  facilitated  by  improved  and  expensive  machin- 
ery, which  is  rapidly  supplanting  the  labor  of  horses 
and  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  mines.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary in  this  report  to  enter  into  any  lengthy  descrip- 
tion of  these  improvements.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the 
American  Coal  Company's  works,  operated  at  Lonacon- 
ing  and  Barton,  are  good  examples  of  progressive  ideas 
in  coal  mining,  that  company  having  taken  an  active 
lead  in  this  direction,  their  works  being  exceedingly 
well  equipped. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  broader  views  are  cultivated, 
respecting  this  work  and  more  scientific  methods  adopted 
for  its  prosecution,,  the  average  of  accidents  may  sensi- 
bly decrease  in  the  coal  fields  and  human  limb  and  life 
be  made  more  certain  to  the  hard-working  and  brave 
men  who  pursue  the  calling  for  a  livelihood.  The  coal 
seams  now  being  worked  in  Maryland  are  entirely  free 
from  explosive  gasses,  hence  we  are  spared  the  neces- 
sity of  recording  the  horrible  details  of  wholesale  deaths 
by  explosion.  The  principal  cause  of  accident  and  death 
in  the  coal  mines  of  this  State,  is  the  pecular  formation 
of  the  fourteen-foot  vein.  The  coal  is  divided  in  blocks 
by  what  are  technically  known  as  "slips,"  that  is,  cracks 
in  the  substance  of  the  coal.  These  "slips"  run  on  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  make  a  distinct  part- 
ing in  the  coal,  and  extend  from  the  "bottom"  coal  up 
through  the  "breast"  and  "top"  coal  to  the  slate  above. 
They  run  in  every  conceivable  direction  and  render  the 
use  of  powder,  or  other  explosives,  in  mining,  totally 
impracticable. 

The  work  of  mining  the  coal,  therefore,  is  one  of  sheer 
manual  labor  with  pick  and  shovel.  The  face  of  the 
coal  vein  in  the  mine  exactly  resembles  the  blank  wall 
of  a  room.  The  operation  of  mining  a  "breast"  of  coal 
is,  first  to  "undermine"  it  to  a  depth  of  from  two  to  five 
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feet — varying  according  to  the  solidity  of  the  coal — if  it 
proves  to  be  loose  and  yeilding,  or  likely  to  be  so  when 
"trimmed  up."  The  careful  miner  will  "undermine''  it 
about  two  feet  and  do  the  work  in  a  standing  position, 
so  as  to  afford  him  a  reasonable  chance  of  escape  should 
the  coal  suddenly  give  way.  Should  the  coal  prove  solid 
and  firm,  it  is  "undermined"  to  a  depth  of  from  three  to 
five  feet.  This  is  done  first  in  a  standing  position,  and 
when  the  miner  cannot  reach  under  the  coal  any  further, 
he  lies  on  his  side  and  completes  the  work.  In  this 
manner  the  coal  is  "undermined"  to  a  sufficient  depth 
without  producing  much  "slack"  coal.  The  next  pro- 
cess in  the  operation  is  "cutting"  or  "shearing"  the 
coal,  that  is,  cutting  in  on  each  side  of  the  "room,"  or 
entry,  to  a  depth  equal  to  the  undermining.  The  miner 
works  first  on  his  knees  to  accomplish  this  part  of  the 
work,  and  completes  it  in  a  standing  position. 
While  thus  engaged  the  accumulating  "slack"  coal 
affords  him  some  protection  from  accident  from  a 
sudden  fall  of  the  coal.  The  "cutting"  or  "shearing"  is 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  wide  at  the  "face"  of  the 
coal  and  narrows  down  to  a  few  inches  at  the  back.  It 
extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  "room"  to  the  top,  and 
thus  with  the  undermining  leaves  the  "breast"  ready 
(in  technical  terms)  to  "take  down."  The  "taking 
down"  process  is  commenced  by  "scutching"  or 
"squaring"  the  coal.  All  the  rough  corners  and 
small  portions  of  "slips"  on  the  "face"  are  removed, 
and  when  the  "scutching"  is  well  done,  it  leaves 
the  "breast"  divided  in  huge  masses,  and  with  all  the 
"slips"  exposed.  Then,  with  one  or  two  wedges, 
properly  placed  and  carefully  driven,  the  coal  is  brought 
down  in  large  lumps  often  weighing  from  one  to  three 
thousand  pounds.  It  is  while  this  class  of  work  is  being 
done  that  the  greater  number  of  accidents  occur.  A 
miner  may  be  deceived  by  the  "sound"  of  the  coal,  and 
be  crushed  while  lying  down  undermining.  Again  the 
"sound"  of  the  "top  coal"  may  induce  him  to*  postpone 
setting  a  prop  under  the  dangerous  roof  which  suddenly 
falls,  and  mains  or  kills  him.  Indeed  this  "top  coal"  is 
particularly  dangerous,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  many  unfortunate  miners. 

Of  course,  many  accidents  may  properly  be  attributed 
to   the  carelessness  of   the  workman,  while   many  are 
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absolutely  unavoidable,  and  result  in  the  injury  or  death 
of  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  miners.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  see  how  State  legislation  or  mine  regulations  can 
obviate  this  class  of  accidents  ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  exceedingly  dangerous  character  of  the  occupation, 
perhaps  the  proportion  of  fatalities  is  comparatively 
small.  It  certainly  reflects  credit  on  the  skill  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  men  employed,  that  more  misfortunes  are 
not  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  mining  regions. 
During  the  year  189*0  there  were  eight  (8)  fatal  accidents, 
which  was  in  the  proportion  of  one  (1)  to  every  four 
hundred  and  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  (403,898)  tons  of  coal  mined,  or  a  proportion  of  one 
(1)  to  every  393  miners  employed  in  the  region.  This  is 
an  increase  of  fatalities  over  the  number  occurring  in 
the  year  1889,  but  it  is  a  small  death  rate  compared  to 
that  of  the  other  coal  fields.  Of  the  eight  reported  in 
1890,  four  deaths  were  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  "top 
coal,"  one  by  "breast"  coal,  and  three  by  mining  cars. 
The  relations  of  capital  to  labor  have  been  pleasantly 
maintained  during  the  past  two  years.  I  believe  that 
the  folly  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  was  so  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  both  miners  and  operators  during  the  long 
and  bitter  struggle  from  March  15th  to  August  25th, 
1882,  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1886,  that  it  is  probable 
no  such  disastrous  methods  will  again  be  adopted, 
until  all  other  means  of  adjusting  labor  difficulties  shall 
have  been  tried  and  found  to  absolutely  fail. 

The  periods  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  are  the  black 
spots  in  the  history  of  labor  in  the  coal  regions — times 
to  be  remembered  with  bitter  memories,  and  to  be  re- 
counted with  sorrow  and  regret.  Then  indeed,  the  land 
was  desolate,  and  hunger  and  poverty  bred  the  deadly 
passions  of  hate  and  revenge.  How  often,  in  the  quiet 
evening,  when  the  lights  of  the  miner's  lanrps  flickering 
among  the  trees  on  the  mountain  sides,  warn  the  house- 
wife that  the  labor  of  the  day  is  ended,  and  the  toilers 
are  returning  to  their  evening  meal,  has  the  story  of 
those  dreadful  days  been  told  by  quiet  women,  in  tones 
hushed  by  a  realization  of  their  suffering  and  horror. 
It  was  a  time  when  experience  was  dearly  bought,  and 
stubbornness  sold  at  a  high  premium.  Let  us  say, 
in  memory  of  those  times,  that  both  sides  were  at  fault, 
and  pray  that  there  may  never  again,  in  the  history  of 
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our  State,  be  a  necessity  for  their  recurrence.  For  five 
years  there  has  been  peace  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee throughout  the  coal  fields.  Small  differences 
have  been  easily  adjusted,  and  contentment  seems  to 
prevail.  The  "ventilation"  law,  as  it  is  popularly 
termed,  enacted  in  1878,  Chapter  157,  provided  for  the 
weighing  of  coal  at  the  mines  by  a  weigh-master  who, 
before  entering  on  his  duties,  qualifies  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace  in  the  following  form : 

STATE  OF  MARYLAND, 

Alleghany  County,  to  wit  : 

I  hereby  certify,  that  on  this day  of ,  189—,  before  the 

subscriber,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  County  and  State  afore- 
said, personally  appeared ,  weigh-master  at  the , 

one  of   the  mines  of    the ,  near ,  in  Alleghany 

county,  and  made  oath  on  the  Holy  Evangely  of  Almighty  God,  that  he 
will  perform  the  duties  of  weigh-master  at  said  mine  with  honesty  and 
fidelity,  and  will  keep  a  true  account  of  all  coal  so  weighed  by  him,  or 
under  his  direction,  and  will  credit  and  allow  the  full  weight  of  coal  in 
each  mining  car  to  the  party,  or  parties,  who  mined  the  same,  at  the 
rate  of  2,240  pounds  per  ton. 

Sworn  before  me, ,  J,  P. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  law  there  have  been  few  com- 
plaints, and  none  of  any  important  character.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  complaint,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mine  in- 
spector to  examine  and  test  the  scales,  and  see  that  they 
are  correct. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  statute,  the  miners  were 
credited  with  two  tons  for  each  car  sent  out,  which 
would  constantly  be  in  excess  of  the  weight.  Now  the 
miners  are  paid  for  all  the  coal  sent  out  of  the  mine, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  cause  for  complaint  under 
this  head. 

The  law  regulating  the  mining  of  coal  in  Maryland 
will  be  found,  condensed  in  readable  form,  at  the  close 
of  this  report. 

The  miners  in  the  George' s  Creek  region  are  a  superior 
class  of  men.  They  are  made  up  of  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh 
and  German  nationalities  and  their  descendants.  During 
the  great  strike  of  1882,  some  Hungarians  and  Germans 
were  brought  into  the  country  to  take  the  place  of  the 
strikers,  but  few  remain ;  those  who  are  there  having 
identified  themselves  with  their  social  surroundings. 

As  a  body,  the  miners  are  intelligent  and  industrious. 
The  nature  of  their  occupation  and  the  hard  times 
through  which  they  have  passed  in  the  prosecution  of 
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their  industry,  makes  them  clannish  and  somewhat 
argumentative,  but  very  many  are  men  of  sterling  char- 
acter; good  parents  and  good  citizens.  They  support  a 
number  of  beneficial  orders  and  religious  establishments. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  a  reading  people,  many  of  the  men 
having  accumulated  good  private  libraries.  There  are 
two  daily  and  eight  weekly  papers  published  in 
Alleghany,  and  two  weekly  papers  published  in  Garrett 
county.  As  a  rule,  the  old  miners  desire  to  see  the 
advancement  of  their  children,  and  that  they  shall  have 
advantages  which  many  of  their  parents  failed  to  enjoy; 
and  in  this  respect  the  region  of  George's  Creek  differs 
from  some  other  coal  fields.  Domestic  and  educational 
advantages  are  sought  after.  Superior  opportunities 
for  acquiring  a  sound  common  school  education  are  at 
hand,  though  the  young  boys  cannot  attend  school  as 
easily  as  the  boys  did  in  the  days  when  shipments  were 
made  almost  entirely  over  the  canal.  Then  work  was 
often  entirely  suspended  during  the  winter  months, 
owing  to  the  freezing  up  of  the  water,  and  the  boys 
all  attended  school.  Now  work  is  carried  on  all  the 
year,  and  when  a  boy  enters  a  mime  his  education  has 
to  be  acquired  outside  the  school.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  night  schools.  They  do  not  appear  to  flourish,  as 
the  work  of  the  boys  is  so  laborious  that  they  come 
home  from  the  mines  too  weary  to  attend  such  schools, 
yet  whenever  and  wherever  possible  the  advantage  of  an 
education  is  gladly  availed  of.  At  Lonaconing,  the 
centre  of  the  mining  region,  over  1,200  children  were 
enrolled  as  pupils  during  the  past  year.  Large  families 
are  the  rule  in  the  mining  districts,  six  children  to  a 
household  being  a  low  average.  The  children  are  early 
initiated  into  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life,  both 
domestic  and  industrial.  In  the  thriving  towns  through- 
out the  mining  region,  many  of  the  houses  are  owned 
by  the  miners,  and  this  prevents  a  migratory  un- 
settled class  of  labor,  common  to  some  other  districts. 
Men  are  loath  to  leave  their  small  homesteads,  and 
many  miners  who  were  induced  to  move  west  a  few  years 
ago  have  returned,  and  express  themselves  as  better 
satisfied  with  the  work  in  the  George's  Creek  region. 
The  miners  are  generally  healthy,  and  attain  a  good  age. 
"Miner's  Asthma,"  caused  by  working  in  impure  air,  is 
prevelant,   to  some  extent,   among  the  older   men,   but 
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it  is  hoped  that  with  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  ventilation,  under  the  provisions  of  Mary- 
land statutes,  the  younger  generation  may  be  exempted 
from  the  ills  of  this  nature  which  the  fathers  have  suf- 
fered. 

While  miners  and  their  families  receive  medical 
attendance  under  a  provision  of  the  law  which  author- 
izes the  employer  to  deduct  the  fees  of  the  physician 
from  the  earnings  of  the  man,  yet  he  has  the  right  to 
make  choice  of  his  medical  attendant.  Young  men  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  pay,  in  this  respect,  the  same 
fee  as  the  heads  of  families.  The  service  is  highly 
spoken  of  in  the  region  as  skillful  and  reliable. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  coal  miners  are  a  rough, 
uncouth  or  lawless  class.  Their  social  condition  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  State. 
These  men  located  in  Maryland  from  twenty  to  forty 
years  ago,  and  here  they  have  made  their  home,  steadily 
and  industriously  pursuing  their  chosen  calling.  Al- 
though composed  of  five  different  nationalities,  under 
our  remarkable  and  elastic  system  of  government  they 
have  assimilated  with  our  people  in  habit  and  custom, 
until  to-day  the  race  lines  are  almost  obliterated  in  the 
common  bond  of  American  citizenship.  My  experience 
has  been,  that  these  men,  who,  in  the  western  moun- 
tains, have  by  their  labor  added  so  greatly  to  the  wealth 
of  this  community,  are  an  intelligent,  sympathetic  and 
fearless  class.  Boys  are  permitted  to  enter  the  mines  as 
"half- turns,"  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  A  few  years 
ago  they  were  taken  in  at  ten,  eleven  or  twelve  years  of 
age.  This  increase  in  the  limit  of  age  is  an  excellent  rule. 
When  boys  are  taken  into  the  mines  at  an  early  age, 
the  experience  is  that  very  few  of  them  ever  endeavor 
to  obtain  any  other  employment. 

The  cost  of  living  has  been  greatly  reduced  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  table 
No.  9,  accompanying  this  report.  The  lowest  rate  for 
the  articles  mentioned  in  that  table  was  reached  in  1885, 
and  the  next  lowest  is  to-day,  in  1891. 

The  cost  now  is  forty-four  per  cent,  less  than  in  1870 ; 
thirty-two  per  cent,  less  than  in  1875  ;  eighteen  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1880  ;  and  two  per  cent,  more  than  in 
1885.  When  we  consider  that  men  mined  more  coal  to 
the   ton  prior   to  1878   than   tliey  do  now — that  is,  that 
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tliey  mined  all  that  was  necessary  to  insure  a  car  being 
counted  at  the  opening  of  the  mine  as  two  tons  of  coal — 
that  the  facilities  for  mining  are  better  than  they  were  in 
the  past,  and  in  proportion,  the  opportunities  for  labor 
more  certain  ;  that  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  now  nearly  one-half  less  in  cost  at  retail  than  they 
were  twenty  years  ago;  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  condition  of  the  coal  miner  is  better  to-day,  on  the 
receipt  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  for  every  ton  he  digs,  than 
it  was  twenty  years  ago  at  sixty-five  cents  per  ton  for 
every  car  allowed  him  as  two  tons. 

And  while  recognizing  the  fact  that  it  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  the  enlarged  home  supply  which 
has  reduced  the  majority  of  these  articles  of  food,  it  is 
also  the  wise  legislation  of  the  State,  urged  and  con- 
tended for  in  the  years  past  by  these  very  workers  in 
the  coal  industry,  which  has  materially  tended  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  wages  and  guaranteed  a  fair  return  for 
their  labor  to  the  industrious  coal  miners. 

Timber  is  now  delivered  to  the  miners  at  the  face  of 
the  workings  as  provided  for  in  the  Acts  of  1878,  Chap. 
157.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  method  of  work- 
ing, very  acceptable  to  the  men.  Every  effort  is  also 
made  to  avoid  overcrowding  in  the  mines  and  to  give 
every  miner  a  fair  share  of  the  work  to  be  done,  thus 
affording  an  opportunity  to  all  to  make  equal  time  and 
wages.  Of  course  there  are,  necessarily,  some  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  The  hours  of  labor  are  by  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Statute  of  1884,  Chap.  427,  restricted  to  ten 
per  day;  to  commence  from  7  o'clock  A.  M.,  but  with 
the  right  of  the  employee  to  contract  specially  for  over- 
time. The  time  usually  worked  is  till  6  o'clock  P.  M., 
occasionally  some  of  the  miners  working  extra  hours  at 
night. 

In  this  respect  some  discontent  has  been  reported, 
caused  by  irregularity  in  time,  the  miners  having 
been  called  out  to  work  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  with  only  a 
few  hours  of  work.  Another  case  where  miners  were 
kept  at  work  an  extra  hour  or  two  at  night,  and  told  that 
there  would  not  be  any  work  next  day,  but  the  follow- 
ing morning  were  called  in  again  at  9  o'clock.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  in  a  large  district, 
employing  a  great  body  of  labor  engaged  in  an  industry, 
the  demand  for  the  product  of  which  is  so  variable,  that 
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some  such  irregularities  would  not  occur.  Even  expe- 
rience and  foresight  will  not  always  prevent  them,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  general  good  sense  of  the  labor 
employed  in  this  industry  will  cause  them  to  he  regarded 
as  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Wages  are  paid  on  or  about  the  fifteenth  day  of  each 
month  for  the  work  done  during  the  month  previous. 
The  pay  days  are  regular  and  the  full  amount  is  paid  in 
cash,  this  being  in  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the 
law  contained  in  Chap.  273,  Acts  1880  ;  a  deduction  be- 
ing made  for  the  payment  of  fees  for  medical*  attendance, 
if  desired.  The  workmen  very  generally  express  a 
desire  for  semi-monthly  or  weekly  payment  of  wages, 
and  would  gladly  welcome  an  amendment  of  the  law  in 
this  respect.  They  believe  that  shorter  payments  would 
tend  to  abolish  the  credit  system  now  prevailing,  which 
is  alike  objectionable  to  creditors  and  debtors.  Some 
years  ago  a  number  of  the  corporations  engaged  in 
mining  operations,  conducted  a  general  merchandising 
business,  which  was  largely,  if  not  wholly  supported  by 
their  employees.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  amount 
of  each  man's  purchases  was  deducted  from  his  pay. 
All  such  stores  have  been  long  abolished,  and  for  many 
years  there  has  been  no  complaint  of  the  '  'pluck  me' ' 
system  being  in  vogue  in  the  district.  It  has  recently 
been  reported  that  one  firm  in  Barton  and  one  in  Frost- 
burg  wrere  virtually  company-stores,  although  no  spe- 
cific complaint  has  been  made  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
bureau.  It  is  certain  that  no  outward  compulsion  is  used 
to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  miners,  and  if  those  re- 
ferred to  are  in  fact  "company"  stores  they  are  not 
conducted  in  a  manner  to  arouse  opposition. 
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EXPLANATION    OF   TABLES. 

Table  No.  1. — Shows  the  output  of  the  coal  mines  in 
the  George's  Creek  region  from  1842  to  1890  inclusive — 
49  years,  compiled  from  official  sources.  The  shipments 
for  each  year,  and  the  aggregate  tonnage  shipped  over 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroads.  It  also  shows  the 
tonnage  carried  by  the  various  lines  penetrating  the  coal 
region,  and  delivered  by  them  to  the  said  railroads  and 
canal. 

Table  No.  2. — Shows  the  output  of  the  several  mining 
companies  from  1885  to  1890  inclusive,  with  increase  or 
decrease  as  compared  with  the  prior  year. 

Table  No.  3. — Is  a  statement  of  the  mining  operations 
for  1890,  showing  the  output  of  each  company,  the 
number  of  miners  employed,  and  the  amount  paid  in 
wages. 

Table  No.  4. — Is  the  official  report  of  the  George's 
Creek  coal  trade  for  the  week  ending  October  10th,  1891, 
and  for  this  year  to  date.  It  shows  the  output  of  each 
company  and  tonnage  shipped  over  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroads,  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal. 

Table  No.  5. — Shows  the  weekly  shipments  of  the 
Maryland  mines  from  January  1st  to  October  10th,  1891. 
It  also  gives  the  weekly  shipments  over  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroads,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal. 

Table  No.  6. — Shows  the  prices  paid  per  ton,  for 
mining  in  the  region  from  1856  to  the  present  time. 

Table  No.  7. — Is  a  directory  of  the  coal  mines  in 
operation,  where  they  are  located,  name  and  address  of 
the  company  owning  same.  Also  a  list  of  the  general 
offices  of  the  principal  corporations. 

Table  No.  8. — Gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  own- 
ers operating  the  smaller  mines,  the  entire  production  of 
which  is  consumed  by  local  demand. 

Table  No.  9. — Shows  the  cost  of  sixteen  staple  arti- 
cles for  the  past  twenty-one  years,  at  periods  of  five 
years  as  taken  from  the  books  of  merchants  conducting 
general  stores  in  the  district.  Also  the  rate  of  wages 
per  ton  at  said  periods. 
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TABLE     No.     1. 

THE  GEORGES'  CREEK  COAL  TRADE  PROM  1842  TO  1890  INCLUSIVE— 49  YEARS. 


FBOSTBURG  REGION. 

PIEDMONT  REGION. 
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Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania  E.  R. 

Cumberland  C.  & 

I.  R.  E. 

Georges'  Creek  &  Cumberland  E.  E. 

G.  Ck.  E.  E 

Hamp.E.E. 

a 

Year. 

By  B.  &  O. 
B.B. 

By  C.  &  O. 
Canal. 

By  Penn. 
B.B. 

Total. 

By  B.  &  O. 
B.B. 

By  C.  &  O. 
Canal. 

Total. 

By  C.  &  O. 
Canal. 

By  Penn. 
B.B. 

By  Local 
B.&  O. 

Total. 

Total. 

By  B.  &  O. 

a 
■A 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons.  . 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

757 
3,661 
5,156 
13,738 
4,240 
20,615 
36,571 
63,076 
73,783 
70,893 
128,534 
150,381 
148,953 
93,691 
86.994 
80,743 
48,018 
48,415 
70,669 
23,878 
71,745 
117,796 
287,120 
384,297 
592,938 
623,031 
659,115 
1,016,777 

909,511 

1,247,279 

1,283,956 

1,509,570 

1,295,804 

1,095,880 

939,262 

755,278 

823,801 

933,240 

1,055.491 

1,113,263 

576,701 

851,985 

1,193,780 

1,091,904 

1,131,949 

1,584,114 

1,660,406 

1,430,381 

1,511,418 

757 
3,661 
5,156 
13,738 
11,240 
20,615 
36,571 
63,676 
76,950 
122,331 
174,891 
234,441 
212,684 
170,786 
167,381 
135,917 
214,730 
260,054 
302,947 
92,181 
146,951 
291,065 
481,246 
669,592 
883,957 
1,008,280 
1,083,521 
1,590,020 

1,429,707 
1,903,364 
1,918,514 
2,265,379 
1,995,357 
1,971,766 
1,514,563 
1,399,808 
1,455,703 
1,484,513 
1,740,737 
1,536,920 
783,619 
1,371,728 
1,543,389 
1,469,591 
1,389,000 
1,892,532 
2,008,068 
1,634,419 
1,803,122 

961 
6,421 
9,734 
10,915 
18,555 
32,325 
43,000 
78,773 
119,023 
103,808 
139,925 
155,278 
173,5S0 
97,710 
121,945 
88,573 
66,009 
72,423 
80,500 
25,983 
41,096 
111,087 
67,676  ■ 
104,651 
52,251 
40,106 
100,345 
130,017 

951 
6,421 
9,734 
10,915 
18,555 
32,325 
43,000 
78,773 
119,898 
135,348 
159,287 
225,813 
265,094 
198.401 
227,094 
142,573 
153,548 
168,626 
144,100 
55,279 
64,574 
154,610 
132,198 
162,558 
104,410 
113,010 
158,264 
208,925 

1,708 
10,082 
14,890 
24,653 
29,795 
52,940 
79,571 
142,449 
192,806 
174,701 
268,459 
379,384 
503,836 
484,216 
520,914 
473,312 
395,405 
426,512 
493,031 
172,075 
218,950 
531,553 
399,354 
560,293 
736,153 
735,669 
848,118 
1,230,518 

1,112,938 
1,494,814 
1,517,347 
1,780,710 
1,576,160 
1.302,722 
1,070,775 
818,459 
924,254 
1,075,198 
1,319,489 
1,478,502 
1,085,249 
1,405,050 
2,233,928 
2,076,485 
2,069,774 
2,783,970 
2,940,715 
2,618,412 
*3,036,794 

1,708 

li'ftQO 

24^653 
29,795 
52,940 
79,571 
142,449 
196,848 
257,679 

3,167 
51,438 
46,357 
84,000 
63,731 
77,095 
80,387 
55,174 
166,712 
211,639 
232,278 
68,303 
75,206 
173,269 
194,120 
285,295 
291,019 
385,249 
424,406 
573,243 

520.196 
656;085 
612,537 
641,220 
631,882 
715,673 
443,435 
473,646 
486,038 
397,009 
471,800 
270,156 
115,346 
302,678 
150,471 
171,460 
115,531 
132,177 
155,216 
26,886 

875 
31,540 
19,362 
70,535 
92,114 
100,691 
105,149 
54,000 
87,539 
86,203 
63,600 
29,296 
23,478 
43,523 
64,522 
57,907 
52,159 
72,904 
57,919 
78,908 

4,042 
82,978' 
65,719 
154,595 
155,845 
177,786 
ia5,536 
109,174 
254,251 
297,842 
295,878 
97,599 
98,084 
216,792 
258,642 
343,202 
343,178 
458,153 
482,325 
652,151 

604,137 
850,339 
816,203 
778,802 
767,064 
879,838 
632,440 
584,996 
609,204 
501,247 
603,125 
504,818 
269,782 
659,835 
344,954 
368,744 
282,802 
262,345 
260,519 
53,293 

73,725 
181,303 
227,245 
269,210 
252,368 
218,318 
257,740 
289,298 
85,554 
69,482 
266,430 

65,570 
42,765 
51 ,628 
63,000 
47,934 
52,564 
36,660 
36,627 
30,240 
44,552 
71,345 
90,964 
72,532 
88,058 
83,724 

60,988 
96,453 
121,364 
103,793 
109,194 
00,800 
7,505 

662^002 

724,354 
788,909 

1800 

1863 

748,345 

1804 

1865 

1800 

1,079.331 
1,193,822 
1,330,443 
1,882,669 

1807 

1868 

1809 

22,021 
114,589 

67,671 
160,213 
131,866 
170,884 
145,804 
154,264 
213,446 
153,501 

91,574 
217,065 
109,138 
2(111.227 
141,520 
176,241 
193,040 
177,152 
291,704 

W 

2,092,660 

1,192,224 

3,284,884 

2,190,673 

CUMB 

DRLAND    Br 

ANCH. 

Empire  & 
W.Va.E.R. 

1870 

114,404 
69,864 
26,586 
89,755 
113,670 
52,505 
15,285 
63,181 
99,455 
141,907 
197,425 
271,570 
199,183 
197,235 
289,884 
289,407 
243,321 
332,798 
374,888 
308,497 
8522,334 

83,941 
194,254 
203,666 
137,582 
135,182 
164,165 
189,005 
111,350 
123,166 
104,238 
131,325 
151,526 

76,140 
141,390 
124,718 
117,829 
113,791 
125,305 

95,191 

26,407 

198,345 
264,118 
230,252 
227,347 
248,852 
216,670 
204,290 
174,531 
222,021 
246,145 
328,750 
423,090 
275,323 
338,625 
414,602 
407,236 
357,112 
458,103 
470,079 
394,904 
522,334 

28,035 
81,218 
85,441 
77,582 
57,492 
63,537 
108,723 

1871 

1872 

22,021 
114,589 

67,671 
160,213 
131,866 
170,884 
145,864 
154,264 
213,446 
278,598 
185,435 
419,288 
356,097 
420,745 
239,891 
329,471 
479,833 
642,181 
969,297 

2,355,571 

1873 

1874 

2,410,895 
2,342,773 

1875 
1876 

1877 

1,574,339 
1,679,322 

1878 

998 
51 

1879 

1880 

06,573 
88,722 
277,929 
338,001 
460,928 
403,489 
346,308 
449,001 
564,397 
576,047 
1774,904 

1881 

83,136 
78,298 
215,767 
69.765 
79,455 
53,480 
4,863 
112 

125,097 
93,861 
202,223 
156,959 
214,518 
98,371 
153,230 
286,787 
365,029 
677,593 

4,947 
31,436 
77,829 
283,336 
291,685 
348,196 
418,057 
341,024 
243,487 
228,138 

213,180 
203,595 
495,819 
510,060 
585,658 
500,047 
576,150 
627,923 
608,516 
005,731 

2,261,91S 
1,540,466 
2,544,173 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

2,865,974 
2,592,467 
3,375,786 
3,671,067 
3,213,880 
4,006,091 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Totals.. 

28,928,174 

11,031,578 

3,027,986 

42,987,738 

4,073,264 

2,550,071 

6,623,335 

584,876 

2,373,668 

2,268,135 

5,226,679 

4,854,327 

1,475,969 

35,883,092 

15,358,859 

• 

5,401,654 

60,043,605 

'"!,,  h|s  amount  3,  ,44  tons  were  shipped  to  Pennsylvania  railroad.  J  Of  this  amount  307,750  tons  were  shipped 

l=;.  Hi  (Ins  amount  :;.,.149  tuns  were  shipped  to  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  via  Piedmont,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  to  Cumberland, 
includes  .i.v.>3  tuns  used  on  the  line  of  the  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  its  branches,  at  Cumberland  and   Piedmont;    also  440,2(18  tons 
locomotives,  roiling  mills,  etc. 


to  Pennsylvania  railroad. 

used  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  in 
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Table  No.  3. 
Statement  of  Mining  Operations  eor  1890. 


Companies. 


Consolidation •.... 

American 

Maryland 

George's  Creek  C.  &  I 

Borden  Mining 

New  Central 

Potomac 

Barton  &  G.  C.  Valley 

Franklin  Consolidated 

National 

Big  Vein 

Swanton 

Piedmont  Cumberland 

Union  Mining 

Atlantic  &  George's  Creek. 

Anthony  Mining 

Enterprise  Mine 


Output    Number 

or  Each        of 

Mine.      Miners 


Totals. 


Tons. 

956,031 

386,731 

366,839 

351,310 

290,055 

218,169 

217.232 

175,838 

66,644 

60,206 

52,917 

41,401 

29,003 

17,933 

752 

115 

11 


3,231,187 


1,180 

226 

230 

325 

250 

200 

166 

1 73 

70 

51 

67 

44 

39 

120 


3,141 


Amount 
Paid  for 
Mining. 


$478,015  50 
193,365  50 

183,419  50 
175,655  00 
145.027  50 

100,084  50 

108,016  00 

87,910  00 

33,322  00 

3(>;  103  00 

26,458  50 

20,700  50 

14,501  50 

8,966  50 

376  00 

57  50 

5  50 


$1,615,593  50 
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Table  No.   5. 
Showing  the  Weekly  Shipments  from  January  1    to  October  10,  1891. 


Week  Ending 
Saturday. 


B.  &O.  11. 11.  C.  &O.C.C0. 


Penn. 

S.  Line. 


Totals. 


January  10.... 

"       17 

"      24 

"       31 

February  7. . 

"      '14.. 

21.. 

28.. 

March    7 

"        14 

"       21 

28 

April  4 

"     11 

'•     18 

"     25 

May  2 

"     9 

"  16 

"  23 

"  30 

June    6 

"     13 

"    20 

"     27 

July    4  

"     11 

•l     18 

"     25 

August   1 .... 

"  8.... 

"  15.... 

22.... 

29.... 

September   5, 

12 

19, 

26, 

October    3... 

10... 


57,134 

46,488 
45,050 
48,654 

47.816 
43,783 
49,348 
46,226 
48,1285 
44,906 
44,159 
34,007 
48,248 
51,817 
45,387 
41,435 
50,512 
48,320 
46.503 
46,949 
53,797 
49,714 
49,281 
40,453 
43,880 
38,293 
50,190 
45,635 
43,140 
40,522 
45,176 
38,214 
87,955 
29.413 
36,744 
40.428 
48,107 
39,341 
33,909 
40,570 

1,769,750 


13 

12 
06 

00 
00 

02 
in 
07 
16 
16 
11 
05 
10 
08 
10 
16 
00 
til 
18 
05 
(17 
HI' 
117 
117 
11 
07 
19 
00 
03 
01 
11 
18 
06 
15 
09 
11 
09 
10 
19 
02 

11 


334 

312 

1,000 

803 

1,171 

1,247 

1,354 

2,031 

741 

2,868 

911 

182 

8,012 

2,798 

18,797 


36,578 
19,842 
19,611 
16,884 
19,953 
16,942 
23,335 
24,171 
21 ,443 
20,067 
23,661 
24,053 
22,652 
14,033 
14.031 
25,122 
27,098 
24,451 
23,621 
22,477 
18,071 
22,253 
17,672 
23,975 
19.224 
15,407 
17,967 
17,804 
19,744 
21,820 
21,402 
28.145 
23,393 
24,437 
2d. I'm; 
22,345 
20,089 
21,995 
28,  sM 
21,689 

856,145 


16 

11 

19 

17 

117 

15 

18 

11 

17 

02 

19 

17 

07 

12 

04 

16 

19 

07 

15 

12 

14 

18 

II!) 

15 

04 

17 

13 

09 

03 

18 

02 

0 

02 

0 

(12 

04 

12 

07 

01 

05 

08 


98,718 
65,831 
64,662 
65,538 
67,769 
60,725 
72,683 
70,397 
(54,(179 
64,973 
67,821 
58,061 
70,900 
65,851 
59,418 
66,558 
77,610 
72,771 
70,125 
69,426 
71,869 
71,968 
66,953 
64,429 
63,104 
53,701 
68,493 
63,751 
63,884 
63,173 
67,750 
62.607 
62,703 
55,882 
57,772 
65,636 
64,108 
61,519 
60,803 
H5.057 

2,644,693 


09 

03 
05 
17 
07 
17 
19 
18 
13 
18 
10 
02 
17 
00 
14 
12 
19 
08 
13 
17 
01 
00 
16 
02 
15 
04 
04 
14 
12 
15 
07 
07 
05 
09 
05 
15 
07 
00 
13 
17 

06 


15 
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Table  No.  6. 
Showing  wages  paid  for  mining  in  the  George's  Creek  region. 


Cents  per  ton. 

1856  January  to  May  1862 30 

1862  June  to  September 40 

1862  September  to  January  I860 45 

1863  January  to  March  1864 50 

1864  April  to  June 60 

1864  June  to  September 75 

1864  September  to  May  1865 100 

1865  June  to  May  1866 75 

1866  May  to  January  1877 05 

1877  January  to  August 50 

1877  August  to  March  1878 55 

1878  March  to  October  1879 40 

1879  October  to  February  1880 „ 50 

1880  February  to  March  15,  1882 65 

Strike  till  August  24. 

1882  August  24  to  November  1884 50 

1884  November  to  March  8,  1886 40 

Six  weeks  strike  for  50  cents. 

1886  April  to  March  1,  18S7 40 

1887  March  to  present  time 50 
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Statistics   of    Labor. 
Table  No.  8. 


List  of  Persons  Mining  Coal  from  Small  Banks  for  Home  Consump 
tion  or  Local  Trade. 


PRODUCER. 


POST  OFFICE  ADDRESS. 


Edward  Evans Ocean,  Md. 

Jacob  Miller Lonaconing,  Md 

John  Croper "  '■ 

Thurman  Kemp Frostbufg,       " 

Geo.  M.  Hansel " 

Jacob  Hansel "  " 

Andrew  Mullen Bloomington,  " 

Andrew  Merrill Westemport,  " 

.  J.  G.  Vaughn  &  Co " 

Wm.  Williamson Pekin,  " 

John  Shaw Barton,  " 

James  Smiley "  " 

John  Bidder Sunnyside,  Garrett  Co. 

B.  T.  Shaffer 

Levi  Kintzsinger Grantsville, 

Jonas  J.  Eolk 

B.  E.  Friend " 

Captain  E.  M.  Friend Friendsville, 

Aug.  Friend " 

Allan  Teats 

John  Brenaman Accident, 

Jacob  Feik " 

Thaddeus  Glotfelty McHenry, 

D.  J.  Brenaman t Grantsville, 

Daniel  Baker " 

A.  J.  Stanton " 

Henry  Yost " 

Aaron  Beachy " 

Daniel  Kintzsinger " 

Samuel  Baker " 

Louis  Hachman " 

Wm.  Stanton " 

Charles  Warnick West  Salisbury, 

Mrs.  Mary  Miller..- Mineral  Spring, 

W.  Wass&Son 

Geo.  Kuckle Bittenger, 

Michael  Legree " 

Thomas  J.  Stanton " 

Jacob  Bittinger " 

Samuel  Brenaman " 

P.  P.  Lohr 

T.  B.  Hamilton 

S.  Kimmell Oakland, 

John  Mackin " 

Bichard  DeWitt Sang  Bun, 

Thomas  Cuppett Hoyes, 

H.  M.  Frazee Selbysport, 

W.  H.  Frazee " 

Isabella  Bidgely Grantsville, 

Washington  Arnold Altamont, 


,  Md. 
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Table  No.  9. 
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Comparative  Cost  of   Living  and  Prices  Paid  for  Mining  at  Periods 

Xamed  Below. 


Articles. 

1870. 

1875. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

Flour per  bbl. 

$10  00 

$8  75 

$7  50 

$5  75 

$6  25 

Shoulder....  tl    11). 

20 

12i 

10 

09 

08 

Ham il     " 

30 

20 

15 

124 

m 

G  ran. Sugar  "     " 

18 

14 

124 

08Jf 

05 

Potatoes....  "    lui. 

1  00 

1  00 

75 

70 

60 

Coffee "    lb. 

35 

35 

25 

17 

25 

Syrup "    gal. 

1  00 

80 

60 

60 

40 

E.  B.  Tea..  "    lb. 

1  10 

80 

75 

60 

40 

Rice "     " 

12* 

12 

10 

09 

.     08 

Best  Cheese  "     " 

20 

18 

18 

16 

15 

Butter "     " 

40 

30 

25 

20 

20 

Corn  Meal.  "  cwt. 

2  80 

2  00 

1  50 

1  30 

1  75 

Lard  Oil....  "    gal. 

1  75 

95 

Wo 

80 

60 

50 

Coal  Oil..      "     " 

40 

40 

30 

20 

12 

Lard "    11). 

20 
20 

18 
20 

m 

15 

10 
15 

10 

Salt "10  lbs 

12i 

Price  of  miDjngper 
ton 

65 

65 

65 

40 

'    50 

AN    EPITOME 


OF    THE 


Laws     of     the     State     of     Maryland, 


RELATING    TO 


Coal    Mining 


in 


GARRETT  AND  ALLEGANY  COUNTIES. 


COAL  INDUSTRY  LAWS. 

Mine  owners  are  required  to  pay  employees  c^Jt|73188^ 
the  full  amount  of  their  wages  in  legal  tender  f-1-  <-,  A't. 
nionev  of  the  United  States,  and  anv  contract 

■.     ,       "  ..  ,-j  •  -,  a       Pay  of  miners 

between  parties  to  the   contrary  is  void.     An 

employee  can  recover  so  much  as  is  not  so  paid 

without  set  off  or  deduction  on  account  of  any    ld(  Sec  186 

claim.     Corporations  are  subject  to  indictment    Penalt    on 

for  violation  of  this  rule,  and  on  conviction  Ha- conviction. 

ble  to  a  penalty  of   $100  for  first  offense  and 

$500   to   $1,000  'for  second    offense.     Payment 

may,  however,  be  made  in  bank  notes  at  par.    Id-'  Sec' 18'* 

Any   failure  of  employers   to   pay   wages  for 

thirty  days  after  due,  or  to  pay  for  raw  mate-    Id->  See- 189- 

rial  furnished,  to  the  extent  of  $25,  or  to  refuse   Keceiyerap- 

-,  .  ,.  .    ,         .  ,  jn  pointed, when 

to  pay  the  same  for  thirty  days,  makes  them 
liable,  on  proper  proceedings,  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver  to  liquidate  claims  under 
due  process  of  law,  provided  by  statute. 

The  law  does  not  prohibit  by  any  of  these    M   Sec  m 
regulations,  companies  renting  houses  to   em- 
ployees, or  advancing  for  medicine  or  medical    Things  ex- 
attendance,  or  making  deductions  for  smithing 
or  fuel. 

The  sheriff  and  coroner  are  bound  by  their  192,  &3.ee'  ' 
bond  to  use  diligence  in  the  execution  of  writs    Duty  of  the 

t  t    •  p  i  sheriff  or  cor- 

against  employer  to  secure  claims  01  employee,  oner. 

The  legal  day's  work  in  mining  districts  isCh\ct p,7ls>[!' 
ten  hours  commencing  at  7  o'clock  A.  M.,  but  p.  Jl.-'l.,  Art! 

1   Sec   19j 

miners  can  contract  to  work  longer  hours,  such  'houi-s  of 
time  to  be  paid  for  as  overtime,  and  employer labor- 
violating   this   rule    guilty    of    misdemeanor.    ldv  Bec" l95. 

Pi  i.  j-  ~  i&fc'/\  Penalty  for 

enalty  not  over  $50.  violation. 

A  mine  inspector  is  appointed  by  the  gover-    ldj  See- 196. 

nor  of  the  State  for  the  term  of  two  years.     He  1!,s- 

qualifies  under  oath,  must  be  85  years  of  age,  Bp^ctJr.e    "'" 

have  competent  knowledge  of  coal  mines  and    Term. 

nature  of  constituent  parts  of  noxious  gassea    Quaiiflca- 

and  means  of  expelling  them.     Salary  is  $1,500  ,ion- 

per  annum.    He  is  required  to  inspect  all  mines    ■  <'•.  sec.  lib. 

in  operation  in  Alleghany  and  Garrett  counties    Dutiesor. 
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id  sec  201  once  a  month,  and  of tener  if  necessary ;  to  see 
that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  insure  safety 

id.,  sec.  202.  of  workmen;  to  see  that  an  accurate  map  of 
the  mine  is  kept   open   for  inspection  in  the 

ventilation.  0^ce  0f  tiie  owner-  that  pure  air  ventilation  is 

maintained    through    all   workings,    so    as   to 
id   sec  203  exPel  noxious  gasses,  to  avoid  danger  to  life; 
to  see  that  every  mine  owner  employs  a  com- 
petent  and    practical   inside   overseer,    whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  careful  watch  over  air  ways, 
travelling  ways  and  timberings,  also  air  doors 
used  in  ventilation,  which  are  required  to  be 
automatic,  and  to  see  that  all  loose  coal  and 
rocks  overhead  are  secured  against  falling,  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  men  and  to  report 
to  owner  anything  unfit  for  mining  purposes 
about  the  mine, 
id.,  sec  204.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  see  that 
Timber.       owners  supply,  at  the  place  where  the  miners 
work,  all  timber  necessary  for  props,  and  to 
remove  the  same  at  the  request  of  the  work- 
men, when  not  dangerous  to  life.     When  noti- 
id.,  sec.  205.  fied  of  the  existence  of  impure  air  or  noxious 
ventilation,  gas  in  mines,  it  is  his  duty  to  at  once  inspect 
the  same  and  to  notify  owner,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  expel  the  same. 
id.,  sec.  2og.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  inspect  the 
weights  and  weights  and  scales  used  at  the  mines,  and  he  is 
scales.  empowered    co    weigh  the  coal  from   time   to 

time,  to  test  accuracy  of  scales,  and  in  any 
other  way  to  ascertain  whether  miners  are 
allowed  the  full  weight;  to  obtain  from  the 
weighmas- weighmaster  of  all  mines  a  copy  of  his  affida- 
vit made  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  that  he 
has  or  will  perform  the  duties  of  his  office; 
that  he  has  or  will  keep  true  account  and  that 
he  has  or  will  weigh  the  full  weight  to  the 
miners  of  2,240  pounds  for  every  ton  mined; 
that  the  weighmaster  keeps  a  list  of  the  num- 
ber of  cars,  the  weight  of  coal  in  each  car,  and 
that  he  places  said  list  where  the  miners  can 
inspect  it  daily,  and  that  he  makes  a  daily  re- 
port to  the  owner.    Miners  may  contract  to  dig 
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by  measurement  instead  of  weight — in  which    ld-»sec.  20a. 
case    provisions   refer    to   measure    instead  of    Measure- 

1  men  1. 

scales. 

It  is  the  duty  of  inspector  to  see  that  accu- 
rate scales  are  provided  at  the  mine.     And  to    ld*»  Sec-  *"?• 
see  that  in  the  case  of  mining  being  done  by    ld-  ser-  "uy- 
measurement  under  contract,  that  the  cars  are 
measured   properly  by    a  sworn  nieasnrer  and 
that  the  capacity  is  stamped  or  branded  on  each  ment.a B 
car. 
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Name  of  Occupation. 


>^~ 

— 

~  - 

a 

/.  o 

© 

& 

*3> 

P" 

Actl-ai.  Wages  Earned 


BricJcmakers — 

Tempereis 

"Wheelers 

Moulders — 

Pressed 

Topping 

Sand 

Bottom 

raving 

Off-bearers 

Turn-over 

Kiln  Hands — 

"Wheelers 

Setters  

Burners 

Helpers 

Press  Gang — 

Wheelers 

Pressers 

Off-bearers 

Dressers 

Rubbers 

Terra  C'otta — 

Moulders 

Fire  Brick — 

Clay-diggers,  mixers, ) 
machine-crushers..  S 

Brick-moulders  and  * 
pressers J 

Burners 

Boys 

Retorts  and  Tiles — 

Mixers 

Moulders 

Finishers 

Tile-moulders 

Kilnmen 

Helpers 

Pattern-makers 

Assistants 

Drain-pipe  makers 

<  !himney-top  makers  ... 

Brick-masons 

Carpenters 


\\   75 

1  50 


00 
00 
75 
00 
25 
50 
50 


1  50 

2  00 

2  25 
1  50 

1  50 

3  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 

3  25 

1  50 

1  50 

1  75 
75 

1  50 
1  75 
1  50 


155  $ 
155 

155 

155 
155 
155 

!  155 
155 
155 


1 

ID 

2 

75 

1 

50 

2 

75 

] 

75 

1 

50 

1 

i  5 

4 

00 

2  50 

155 

155 
155 
155 

155 
155 
155 
155 
155 

181 
300 


800 
300 
300 

30(1 

300 
300 

300 
3(10 
300 
3(Hi 
200 
250 


1  49+ 
99+ 

1  36+ 
99+ 

1  11+ 

74+ 
74+ 

74+ 

99+! 

1  11+1 

74+! 

74+ 
1  49+ 
74+ 
99+ 
74+ 

1  88+ 

1  44+ 


300      1  44+ 

3(1(1      1  68+ 
300         72+ 


1  44+ 
1  68+ 
1   44+ 

1  68+ 

2  64+ 

1  44+ 

2  64+ 
1  68+ 
1  44+ 

1  68+ 

2  56+ 
2  00+ 


8  94+ 
5  96+ 
8  19+ 

5  96+ 

6  70+ 
4  47+ 
4  47+ 

4  47 

5  96+ 

6  70+ 
4  47+ 

4  47+ 
8  94+ 

4  47+ 

5  96+ 

4  47+ 

11  31+ 

5  65+ 

8  65+ 

10  09+ 

4  32+ 

8  65+ 
10  09+ 

8  65+1 
10  09+ 
15  86+ 

8  65+ 
15  86+ 
lo  09+ 

8  65+ 
10  09+ 
15  38+ 

12  01+ 


465  0( 
310  00 
426  25! 
310  00 
348  75 
232  50 
232  50 

232  50 
310  00 
348  75 
232  50 

232  50 
465  00 
232  .50 
310  00 
232  50 

588  25 

450  00 

450  00 

525  00 
225  00 

450  00 

525  (i(i 

450  00 

525  00 

825  00 

450  00 

825  (hi 

525  00 

150  nn 

525  00 

8 0 

625  00 


27 
84 
1  16 
84 
95 
63 
63 

63 
84 
95 
63 

63 

1  27 

63 

84 
63 

1  61 


1  23 

1  23 

1  43 
61 

1  23 
1  43. 
I  23 

1  43 

2  26 

1  23 

2  26 

1  13 

1  23 

1  13 

2  19 

1  71 


J40 


Statistics  of  Labor. 

Wages. 

BUILDING  TRADES.— Concluded. 


Xame  of  Occupation. 


Actual,  Wages  Earned. 


Day. 


Week. 


Year. 


<s1      fH 


Granite-cutters j  $3  50 

do       carvers 4  00 

Hod-carriers 2  50 

Locksmiths,  etc 2  50 

Plumbers 2  75 

Painters 2  50 

do      decorative -i  00 

Paper-hangers 2  50 

Plasterers 3  00 

Helpers 2  50 

Plaster  Hills — 

Quarrymen ....      1  75 

Laborers j     1  25 

Millers \    2  00 

Coopers '     1  75 

Engineers ;     1  75 

Pavers — 

Cobblestone j     2  50 

Belgium  block 1    3  50 

Rammers j    2  00 

Quarrymen — 

Drillers j     1  50 

Teamsters j    1  2o 

1  15 

3  00 

4  00 
3  00 

2  00 

3  50 
3  00 
2  25 


Laborers 

Stone-cutters.... 
Stone-carvers. . . 
Stone-letterers. . 
Stone-rubbers.  . 
Stone-masons... 
Slate-roofers.  ... 

Tin-roofers 

Sash  Factories — 

Skilled  labor 

Unskilled  labor. 


208 
208 
200 
300 
234 
208 
208 
'261  i 
200, 
200j 

250 
250  i 
2501 
250; 
250 


2  00 
1  50 


$2  33+ 
66+ 
60+ 
40+ 
06+ 
66+ 
66+ 
00+ 
92+ 
60+ 


2341 
261! 
261 
234 
261 
234 
234 
200 
155 
234 

286 
286 


1  40+ 
1  00+ 
1  60+ 
1  40+ 
1  40+ 


2081  1  66+ 
208!  2  33+ 
208|     1  33+ 


12+ 

04+ 

96+ 

25 

34+ 

25 

50 

24+ 

49+ 

68+ 


1  83+ 
1  37+ 


$14  00 
16  00 
9  61+ 
14  42+ 
12  37+ 

10  00 
16  00 

12  54+ 

11  53+ 
9  61+ 

8  41+ 
6  00+ 

9  61+ 
8  41+ 
8  41+ 

10  00 
14  00 

8  00 

6  75 

6  27+ 
5  77+ 

13  50 
20  07+ 
13  50 

9  00 
13  46+ 

8  94+ 

10  12+ 

11  00 
8  25 


$728  00 
832  00 
500  00 
750  00 
643  50 
520  00 
832  00 
652  50 
600  00 
500  00 

437  50 
312  50 

500  00 
437  50 
437  50 

520  00 
728  00 
416  00 

351  00 

326  25 
300  15 
702  00 
1,044  00 
702  00 
468  00 
700  00 
465  00 
526  50 

572  00 

429  00 


$1  99 
2  27 

1  36 

2  05 
1  76 

1  42 

2  27 
1  78 
1  64 
1  36 

1  19 
85 
1  36 
1  19 
1  19 

1  42 
1  99 
1  13 


96 
89 

82 
92 
86 


1 
2 
1  92 
1  28 
1  91 
1  27 
1  44 

1  56 

1  17 
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Najie  of  Occupation. 


93 


g 


Actual  Wages  Earned.       r  >.£■ 
i  " 5^ 


Day.        Week.       Year.  [3     (5 


Blacksmiths 

Coach-body  makers.. 
Painters,  1st  class. ... 

do        2d  class 

Trimmers 

Wheelwrights 

Saddle  and  Harness — 

Cutters 

Machine  operators... 

Saddle-makers 

Harness-makers 

Stitchers,  hoys 

Collar-makers 

Trunk-makers 


82  50 
2  50 


2  25 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

66+ 
2  00 
1  75 


261 
261 
261 
261 
261 
261 

261 
261 
261 
261 
261 
234 
208 


52  09+, 
2  09+! 
2  09+: 

1  46+1 

2  09+| 
2  09+ i 

i 

1  88+1 
1  67+1 
1  67+i 
1  67+ 
55+ 
1  50 
1  16+ 


$12  54+| 
12  54+ 
12  54+j 

8  78+1 
12  54+1 
12  54+ 

11  29+ 
10  03+ 
10  03+! 
10  03+ 
3  31+ 

9  00 
7  00 


§652  50 
652  50 
652  50 
456  75 
652  50 
652  50 

587  25 
522  00 
522  00 
522  00 
172  26 
46S  00 
364  00 


SI  78 
1  78 
1  78 
1  25 
1  78 
1  78 


1  43 
1  43 

47 

1  28 

99 


16 
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CANNING  TRADE. 


Name  of  Occupation. 


Actual  Wages  Earned. 


05 

% 

J    C 

tf 

*$> 

r~ 

Day. 


Week. 


Year. 


5  »; 


Can-makers,  hand 

do       machine  (boys) 

Cappers 

Processors  

Processors'  helpers 

Varnishers 

Labelers  (females)  

Picking  and  peeling  1 
fruits  and  shucking  I 
Cove  oysters,  (adults  [ 
and  children. ) I 

Raw  oyster  shuckers 


$2  50 

66+ 
2  50 
2  50 
1  50 
1  25 

90 

75 
1  10 


234 

208 
261 
261 
261 
261 
287 

234 

108 


$1  87+ 
44+ 
2  09+ 
2  09+ 
1  25+ 
1  04+ 
82+ 

56+ 

38+ 


$11  25 

2  66+ 
12  54+ 
12  54+ 

7  52+ 
6  27+ 
4  96+ 

3  37+ 

2  28+ 


8585  00  $1  60 
138  66!  37 
652  50 ! 
652  501 
391  50! 
326  25 
258  30 


175  50 
118  80 


48 
32 
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Name  ok  Occupation. 


02  .^ 

e3 

£•<< 

A 

Q    ft 

OJ 

O,-^ 

1—1 

£<  ® 

qj 

£ 

" 

Actual  Wages  Earned. 


Day. 


Year. 


O   ■      -' 

|— <  i— I  i.O 
rt  u  CO 


Miners 

Drivers 

Track-layers 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Engineers 

Laborers  (inside) 
Laborers  (outside 
Boys  (half -turn)* 


$2   50 

1  85 

2  10 
2  25 
2  00 
2  50 
1  75 
1  50 
1  25 


254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
186 
254 


$2  03+ 


50+ 
71+ 
83+ 
62+ 
03+ 

1  42+ 
89+ 

1  01+ 


$12  21+!  $635 
9  03+!     469 

10  26+ 

10  99+ 
9  76+ 

12  21  + 
8  54+ 

5  36+ 

6  10+ 


no  si 


533 
571 
508 
635 
444 
279 
317 


9(1 
40 
50 
no 
00 
50 
mi 
50 


73 

28 


1  46 


1  56 
1  39 
1  73 
1  21 
76 
86 


**' Half -turn"  means  a  boy  working  with  an  adult,  boys  receiving  a 
halfturn  or  half  as  much  as  a  man. 
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Wages. 
clothing  teade. 


Name  of  Occupation. 


ft 

H  <u 

T-i 

.  P< 

°h3 

<a 

^ 

^  o 

Ph 

<> 

r~ 

Actual,  Wages  Earned. 


Day. 


Week. 


Year. 


M  ft  tfj 


STiop  Work — 

Cutters 

Trimmers 

Tailors... 

Custom  Work — 

Tailors 

Tailoresses 

Shop  work 

Overalls  and  blouses.. 
Silk  Hats— 

Body-makers 

Finishers 

Curlers 

Poutancing 

Trimmers  (females)... 
Straw  Hats — 

Sewers 

Trimmers 

Double-edge 

Shirt-makers — 

Cutters 

Assistants 

Operatives  (females)  . 

Fold ers  ( children ) 

Dress-makers — 

Cutting  and  trimming 

Sewers 

Milliners 


$3  00 

2  50 
,2  25 

3  50 
1  00 

75 
75 

4  50 
4  50 
4  50 
3  75 

1  75 

1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


50 
50 
75 

33+ 


1  50 

66+ 

83+ 


261 
275 
261 

261 
261 
261 
300 

208 
208 
208 
208 
208 

208 
208 
208 

261 
261 
261 
261 

234 
234 
234 


$2   50+ 
2  20+ 

1  88+ 

2  92+ 
83+ 
62+ 
72+ 


00 
00 
00 

50 
16+ 


66+ 
66+ 
66+ 

2  09+ 

1  25+ 
62+ 

27+ 

1  12+ 
50 

62+ 


$15  05+ 

$783  00 

13  22+ 

687 

50 

11  29+ 

587 

25 

17  56+ 

913 

50 

5  01+ 

261 

00 

3  76+ 

195 

75 

4  32+ 

225  00 

18  00 

936  00 

IS  00 

936 

00 

18  00 

936  00 

15  00 

780 

00 

7  00 

364  00 

4  00 

208  00 

4  00 

208  00 

4  00 

208  00 

12  54+ 

652 

50 

7  52+ 

391 

50 

3  76+ 

195 

75 

1  67+ 

87 

00 

6  75 

351 

00 

3  00 

156 

00 

3  75 

195 

00 

$2   14 
1  88 

1  60 

2  50 
71 
53 
61 

2  56 
2  56 
2  56 
2  16 
99 

56 
56 
56 

1  78 

1  07 

53 

23 

96 
42 
53 


cy.  iistics   of  Li    , 

Wages. 
COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 


245 


Name  of  Occupation. 


q  ?h      Actual    Wages   EARNED. 


90 

^ 

£ 

k-1 

^-> 

;_, 

o 

o 

^^ 

'/; 

<o 

< 

'-- 

r~ 

2  55: 


PR 


Sheeting  and  Drills, 

Carding  Room — 

Overseers 

Pickers 

Grinders 

Card-boys 

Card-heads 

Women — 

Drawers 

Slubbers 

Speeders 

Spare  hands 

Sweepers 

Doffers 

Spinning  Room — 

Overseers 

Spinners  (female) 

Doffers  (female) 

Sweepers 

Roving-carriers 

Spoolers  (female) 

Twisters 

Bobbfn-wind's(female) 

Dressers  (male,  female) 
Weaving  Room — 

Overseers 

Loom-fixers 

Beamers 

Filling  carriers 

Spares  (male,  female).. 

Warpers 

Slasher  hands 

Weavers  (female) 

( 'loth  Room, — 

Overseers 

Spare  (  male,  female)... 

Packers 

Repairers 

Engineers 

Laborers 

Cotton  Duck  Mills, 

Carding  Room — 

( herseers 

Pickers  


•S3  50 

1  50 

1  50 

75 

75 


60 

40 

40 

3  50 
75 

40 
40 
50 

70 


50 
00 


3  50 
1  75 
1  25 
50 
60 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 

3  50 
75 

1  50 

2  50 

3  00 
1  25 


3  50 
1  50 


261 
261i 
261 
261 
261 

261 
261 
261 
201 
261 
201 

261 
201 
261 
261 
261 
261 
261 
201 
261 

261 
201 
261 
261 
261 
261 
261 
261 

261 
261 
261 
261 
201 
261 


201 
201 


2  92+ 
1  25+ 

1  25+ 
62+ 
62+ 

62+ 
62+ 
66+ 
50+ 
33+ 
3;l+ 

2  92+ 
62+ 
33+ 
33+ 
41  + 
58+ 
62+ 
41+ 
83+ 

2  92+ 
1  46+ 
1  04+ 
41+ 
50+ 
1  25+ 

1  25+ 
83+1 

2  92+ 
62+ 

1  2--,+ 

2  0!)+ 
2  50+ 
1  04+! 


2  92+ 

1  25+, 


$1' 


56+ 

7  52+ 
7  52+ 
3  76+ 
3  76+ 

3  76+ 

3  76+ 

4  01+ 
3  01+ 
2  01+ 
2  01+ 


17  56+ 
3  76  + 
2  01  + 
2  01+ 

2  50+ 

3  51+ 
3  70+ 
2  50+ 
5  01+ 

17  56+ 

5  78+ 

6  27+ 

2  50+ 

3  01+ 

7  52+ 
7  52+ 

5  01+ 

17  50+ 

3  70+ 

7  52+ 

12  .-,4+ 

15  05+ 

6  27+ 


$913  50 

391  50 

391  50 

195  75 

195  75 

195  75 

195  75 

208  80 

156  60 

104  40 

104  40 

913  50 

195  75 

104  40 

104  40 

130  50 

182  70 

195  75 

130  50 

261  00 

913  50 

4.10  75 

326  25 

130  50 

156  60 

391  50 

391  50 

201  00 

913  50 

TO.")  7--) 

391  50 

652  50 

783  00 

.".20 


17  .",0  4-     913  50 
7  .".2+      391  50 


$2  50 
1  07 

1  07 
53 
53 

53 
53 

57 
42 

28 

28 

2  50 
53 
28 
28 
35 
.50 
53 
35 
71 

2  50 

1  25 

89 

35 

42 

1  07 

1  07 
71 

2  50 

53 

1  07 

1  78 

2  14 
89 


2  50 

1  07 
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Statistics  of  Ldor. 
Wages. 


COTTON  MAX UFACTUBE.— Concluded. 


Name  of  Occupation. 


m 


lOrt 


Actual  Wages  Earned. 


Day. 


Week.    I  Year. 


5  <x>- 


Grinders 

Card-boys 

Card-heads 

Drawers  (female)  

Slubbers  (female) 

Speeders 

Spare  hands 

Spinning  Room — 

Overseers 

Spinners  (female) 

Doffers  (boys,  girls) 

Sweepers  ( boys,  gi rls ) . . 

Spare  (boys) 

Spoolers  (female) 

Twisters  (male,female) 
Weaving  Room — 

Overseers 

Beamers 

Fillers 

"Weavers  (female) 

Spare  (male, female)... 

Packers 

Bepairers 

Engineers 


81  75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
80 
60 

3  50 
75 

40 
40 
50 
70 
75 


261 
261 
261 
261 
261 
261 
261 

261 
261 
261 
261 
261 
261 
261 

261 
261 
261 
261 
261 
261 
261 
261 


•31  46+ 
62+; 
62+, 
62+i 
62+ 
66+  i 
50+ 

2  92+j 
62+! 
33+; 
33+ 
41+ 
58+ 
62+ 

2  92+ 

1  04+ 

41+ 

83+ ; 

41+! 

1  25+| 

2  09+ 
2  50+! 


$8  78+  $456  75 
3  76+1     195  75 


76+! 
76+1 
76+ 
01+ 

oi+! 

56+ 
76+ 
01+ 
01+ 
50+ 
51+ 
76+ 


17  56+! 

6  27+! 
2  50+i 
5  01+! 
2  50+! 

7  52+! 
12  54+1 
15  05+ 


195 

195  75! 
195  75 
208  SO1 
156  60 

913  50 

195  75 
104  40 
104  40 
130  50 
182  70 
195  75| 

913  50 
326  25 
130  50i 
261  00| 
130  50! 
391  50 
652  50 
783  00 


1  25 

53 
53 
53 
53 
57 
42 

2  50 
53 
28 
28 
35 
50 
53 

2  50 
89 
35 
71 
35 

1  07 

1  78 

2  14 


htistics   of  Lahroor. 
Wages. 

( 'LOTH— WOOLEN   INDUSTRY. 


24? 


Name  of  Occupation. 


pA 

« 

Pi  35 

03 

©r- 

<u 

fc  s 

ri 

>  p 

« 

<1> 

P* 

Actual   Wages  Earned. 


3<?6 

K- (I— I  LC 

2  35^ 


Balers !  $1 

Beamers I    1 

Box-boys 

Burleis  (female) 1 

Carpenters 2 

Creel-boys I 

Drawers-in ! 

Helpers  (female) I 

Dyers !    1 

Engineers |     2 

Einishers j 

Foremen 3 


Pullers :  1 

Inspectors j  1 

Laborers 1 

Loom-fixers 2 

Machinists 2 

Pickers,  (males) 1 

(females) 

(children) 

Piecers  (children) 

Scourers 1 

Shearers 1 

Speckers  (female) 

Spinners  (male) |  1 

Spool-carriers |  1 

Spoolers  (female) i  1 

Sweepers  (children) 

Tenters j  1 

Teamsters 1 

Waste-grinders 1 

Weavers,  (female) 1 

Wool-sorters I  2 


50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
55 
90 
50 
50 
25 
75 
00 
50 
50 
25 
00 
25 
50 
00 
50 
50 
50 


50 

25 
00 

40 
25 
50 
no 
00 
25 


287  $1 


287 ! 
287; 
287 1 
287 ; 
287 1 
287 
287 
287! 
287! 
287  j 
2871 
287! 
287 
287 ! 
287, 
287 
287; 
287 
287 
287| 
287 
287 
287 
287 
287 
287 
287 
287 
287 
287 
287 
287 


37+ 

37+ 
45+ 
91+ 
83+ 
50+ 
82+ 
45+ 
37+ 
06+ 
68+ 
75+ 
37+ 
37+ 
U+ 
83+ 
06+ 
37+ 
91+ 
45+ 
45+ 
37+ 
60+ 
68+ 
37+ 
14+ 
91+ 
36+ 
14+ 
37+ 
91+ 
91-1- 
06+ 


8  8  27+ 
8  27+ 

2  75+ 

5  51+ 

11  03+ 

3  03  + 

4  96  + 
2  75+ 
8  27+ 

12  41+ 

4  13+ 
16  55+ 

8  27+ 
8  27+ 

6  89+ 

11  03+ 

12  41+ 
8  27+ 

5  51+ 
2  75+ 
2  75+ 

8  27+ 

9  65+ 

4  13+ 
8  27+ 

6  89+ 

5  51+ 
2  20+ 

6  89+ 
8  27+ 
5  51+ 
5  51+ 

12  41  + 


$430  50 

430  50 

143  50; 

287  00 

574  00 

157  85 

258  30 1 

143  50 

430  50 

645  75 

215  25 

861  00 

4:  !(i  50 

'430  50 

358  75 

574  00 

645  75 

430  50 

287  00 

143  50 

143  50 

430  50 

502  25 

215  25 

430  50 

358  75 

287  00 

114  80 
358  75 

430  50 
287  00 

287  00 

645  75 


51  17 
1  17 

39 
78 

1  57 
40 
70 
39 

1  17 

1  76 
58 

2  35 
1  17 
1  17 


1  07 

1  76 

1  17 

78 

39 

39 

1  17 

1  37 

58 

r, 

98 


1  17 


31 
98 
17 
78 
78 
76 
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At, 


'ihtics  of  L6)0'i 

Wages. 


FURNITURE  TRADE. 


ISTame  of  Occupation. 


m 


ft  I 


Actual  Wages  Earned. 


Dav. 


Week. 


Year. 


5    S 


Moulding  mach.  hands 

Sawyers 

Factory — 

Cabinet-m  akers— 

Piecework 

Weekly 

Yarnishers 

Upholsterers 

Painters 

Packers 

Chair  Factory — 

Chair-j  oiners 

Pattern-makers 

Machine  hands 

Yarnishers,  Stainers.... 

Caning  (girls) 

Custom  Work — 

Cabinet-makers 

Carvers 

Upholsterers 

Upholsterers  (women) 

Yarnishers 

Carpet-  sewers 

Piano-makers — 

Mill  hands 

Turners 

Case-makers 

Ely-finishers 

Carvers 

Sounding-board  makers 

Key-makers 

Yarnishers 

Action-finishers. .. 

Regulators 

Picture  Frames — 

Gilders  

Joiners 

Finishers 


$1  75 

1  75 

2  25 

1  75 
1  75 

2  25 

1  75 

1  50 

1  75 

2  00 

1  75 

1  50 

75 

2  25 

2  25 

2  25 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  50 

2  25 

2  50 

2  75 

2  25 

3  00 

2  75 

2  50 

3  25 

3  00 

2  25 

2  00 

2  00 

300 
300 


300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 

300 
300 
300 
300 
300 

234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
261 

300 

287 
287 
287 
287 
287 
287 
287 
287 
287 

261 
261 
261 


SI  68+ 
1  68+ 


2  16+ 
1  68+ 

1  68+ 

2  16+ 
1  68+ 
1  44+ 

1  68+ 

1  92+ 

1  68+ 

1  44+ 

72+ 

1  68+ 
1  68+ 
1  68+ 

75 
1  50 

83+ 


40+ 
06+ 
29+ 
52+ 
06+ 
75+ 
52+ 
29+ 
98+ 
75+ 


1  8S+ 
1  67+ 
1  67+ 


$10  09+ 
10  09+ 


12  98+ 
10  09+ 
10  09+ 
12  98+ 
10  09+ 
8  65+ 

10  09+ 

11  53+ 
10  09+ 

8  65+ 
4  32+ 

10  12+ 
10  12+ 

10  12+ 

4  50 

9  00 

5  01+ 

14  42+ 

12  41+ 

13  79+ 

15  17+ 

12  41+ 

16  55+ 

15  17+ 

13  79+ 

17  93+ 

16  55+ 

11  29+ 
10  03+ 
10  03+ 


$525  00 
525  00 


675  00 
525  00 
525  00 
675  00 
525  00 
450  00 

525  00 
600  00 

525  00 
450  00 
225  00 

526  50 
526  50 
526  50 
234  00 
468  00 
261  00 

750  00 
645  75 
717  50 
789  25 
645  75 
861  00 
789  25 
717  50 
932  75 
861  00 

587  25 
522  00 
522  00 


$1   43 
1  43 


1  84 
1  43 
1  43 
1  84 
1  43 
1  23 

1  43 
1  64 
1  43 
1  23 
61 

1  44 


44 
44 
64 

28 
71 

05 
76 
96 
16 
76 
35 
16 
96 
55 


2 
1 

1 
2 
1 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2  35 

1  60 

1  43- 
1  43 
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Wages. 
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Name  of  Oc<  tpatiox. 


ci 


« 


fig 

^    4> 


Actual  Wages   Earned. 


Day, 


Week. 


Year. 


C    CO    — 


h 


Druggist's  Ware — 

Batch-mixers 

Batch -helpers 

Master  shearer  or } 
teaser j 

Shearers  or  teasers.. 

Blowers 

Gatherers 

Tending-hoys 

Apprentices 

Gaffers 

Laying-up  hands 

Packers 

Assistant  packers... 

.Mould-makers 

Blacksmiths 

Window  Glass — 

Double-blowers 

Single-blowers 

Gatherers 

Flatteners 

Cutters 


si  50 
1  50 


310 

310 


3  00   310 


1  50 
5  00 

r^ 
45 

2  00 
5  00 
1  25 

1  66+ 

1  33+ 

2  50 
2  25 


10  00 

5  75 

3  00 
5  00 

4  25 


310 
235 
235 
235 
235 
235 
235 
310 
310 
2S0 
310 

210 
210 
210 
245 
245 


*1  49+ 

1  49+ 


1  49+ 

3  76+ 

41+ 

33+ 

1  50+ 

3  76+ 

94+ 

1  65+ 

1  32+ 

2  24+ 

2  23+ 

6  73+ 

3  87+ 

2  01+ 

3  92+ 
3  33+ 


8  94+1$  465  00   SI  2; 
8  94+ i  465  00    1  21 


2  98+   17  88+'  930  00 


8  94+ j     465  00 
22  59+1,175  00 

2  48+      129  25 
2  03+      105  75 

9  03-+-!     470  00 
22  59+1,175  00 


64+ 

9  93+ 

7  94+ 

13  46+ 

13  41+ 


293 
516  66+ 
413  33+ 
700  00 
697  50 


2  54 

1  27 

3  21 
35 
28 

1  28 
3  21 
80 
1  41 
1  13 


40  38+  2,100  00 
23  22+!  1,207  50 
12  ll+i  630  00 
23  55+1,225  00 
20  02+1,041  25 


.)   to 
3  30 

1  72 

3  35 

2  S5 
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Statistics  of  Labor. 

Wages. 

IKON  INDUSTEY. 


Name  of  Occupation. 


>> 

#" 

P 

P  m 

r-t 

<D 

0r& 

CO 

« 

«£ 

Actual  Wages  Earned. 


Day. 


Week. 


Year. 


Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Boiler-makers — 

Flange-turners 

Riveters 

Caulkers 

Helpers 

Stove-moulders 

Filers  and  finishers. 

Moulders 

Helpers 

Core-makers 

Machinists 

Lathe-hands 

Planer-hands 

Helpers 

Pattern-makers 

Iron  Furnaces — 

Keepers 

Guttermen 

Fillers 

Coal-burners 

Coal-rakers 

Ore-haulers 

Ore-roasters 

Ore-drawers 

Ore-crackers 

Slag-haulers 

Slag-helpers 

Wood-fillers 

Wood-haulers 

Wood-loaders 

Ore-loaders 

Drivers 

Rolling  Mills — 

Pudlers 

Helpers 

Heaters 

Rollers 

Laborers 

Horse-shoers 

File-cutters 

Cutleis 


£2  50 

1  50 

2  75 
2  25 
2  25 


5Q 
50 
00 
50 
50 
75 
50 
25 
25 
50 
50 

75 
60 
75 
00 

75 


1  25 
1  25 
1  25 

1  25 


25 
25 
50 


1  25 
1  50 
1  25 
1  25 


2  75 

1  50 

00 

75 

50 
75 
00 
50 


287 
287 

261 
261 
261 
261 
261 
287 
287 
287 
287 
261 
261 
261 
261 
287 

234 
234 
234! 
2341 
234 
234J 
234 
234 
234 
261 
261 
234 
234 
234 
234 
287 

160 
160 
261 
261 
261 
300 
160 
300 


$2  29+ 

1  37+ 

2  30+ 

1  88+ 
>  1  88+ 

1  25+ 

2  09+ 

1  83+ 

2  29+ 
1  37+ 
1  60+ 

.2  09+ 
1  88+ 
1  S8+ 

1  25+ 

2  29+ 


31+ 
20 

31+ 

50 

31+ 

93+ 

93+ 

93+ 

93+ 

04+ 

04+ 

12+ 

93+ 

12+ 

93+ 

14+ 


1  41+ 

76+ 
3  34+ 

2  30+ 

1  25+ 

2  64+ 

1  02+ 

2  40+ 


m  79+ 

8  27+ 

13  80+ 
11  29+ 

11  29+ 

7  52+ 

12  54+ 

11  03+ 

13  79+ 

8  27+ 

9  65+ 

12  54+ 
11  29+ 
11  29+ 

7  52+ 

13  79+ 

7  87+ 
7  20 
7  87+ 
9  00 
7  87+ 
5  62+ 
5  62+ 
5  62+ 

5  62+ 

6  27+ 
6  27+ 
6  75 

5  62+ 

6  75 

5  26+ 

6  89+ 


8  46+ 

4  61+ 

20  07+ 

13  80+ 
7  52+ 

15  86+ 
6  15+ 

14  42+ 


$717  50 
430  50 

717  75 

587  25 
587  25 
391  50 
652  50 
574  00 
717  50 
430  50 
502  25 
652  50 
587  25 
587  25 
391  50 
717  50 

409  50 
374  40 
409  50 
468  00 
409  50 
292  50 
292  50 
292  50 
292  50 
326  25 
326  25 
351  00 
292  50 
351  00 
292  50 
358  75 

440  00 

240  00 

1044  00 

717  75 

391  50 
825  00 
320  00 
750  00 


$1   96 
1  17 

1  96 
1  60 
1  60 
1  07 
1  78 
1  57 
1  96 
1  17 
1  37 
78 
60 
60 
07 
96 


1  12 

1  02 

1  12 

1  28 

1  12 

80 

SO 

80 

80 

89 

89 

96 

80 

96 

80 


1  20 
65 

2  86 
1  96 

1  07 

2  26 
87 

2  05 


Statistics   of  Labor. 
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LEATHER  INDUSTRY 


NAME  OF  OcOVrATION. 


1—1  qp 


** 


Actual  Wage/;  Eauned. 


Day. 


Week. 


Year. 


|W5 
-oQio 


Tanning  Sole  Leather— 

Beam  hands 

Scourers  and  oilers 

Laborers , 

Curriers,    Calf 

and    Upper — 

Tablemen 

Knifemen 

Pullers 

Beam  hands 

Tanners 

Finishers 

Coiorers 

Trimmers 

Ironers 

Morocco  Workers — 

Tanners 

Shavers 

Finishers 

Sewers  (female) , 

Boots  and  Shoes, 

Woman1  s  Wear — 

< 'utters 

Cutters  (boys) 

Fitting  Room — 

Boys 

Lasters 

Tackers  an d  sewers 

Beaters-out 

Heelers 

Edge-trimmers 

Shaving    heels      and  \ 
trimming  edges....  J 

Breasting  and  rough- ) 
ing  heels j' 

Heel-burnishers 

Edge-setters 

Scourers 

Bottom  Finishers — 

Shankers 

Sliimk-hiiruishers 

Blacking  heels  (boys). 


$1 
1 
1 


50 
75 
00 
75 
50 
00 
75 
75 
50 

50 
50 
00 
00 


2  00 


50 
75 
00 
75 
50 
00 

00 


1  50 


300 
800 
800 


287 
287 
287 
287 
287 
287 
287 
287 
287 

287 
287 
287 
287 


234 
234 

234 
234 
234 
284 
284 
234 

234 

284 

234 
284 
234 


81  68+ 

1  44+ 
1  20+ 


1  37+ 
1  60+ 
1  83+ 
1  60+ 
1  37+ 
1  83+ 
60+ 
60+ 


1  87+ 

1  37+ 

2  29+ 
1  83+ 

91+ 


1  50 
56+ 

87+ 
1  31+ 
1  50 
1  31+ 
1  12+ 
1  50 

1  50 

1  12+ 

98+ 
1  12  + 
1  12+ 


284   1  12+ 
234   1  50 
28 1    37+! 


$10  09+ 
8  65+ 
7  21+ 


8  27+ 

9  65+ 
11  03+ 

9  65+ 

8  27+ 
11  03+ 

9  05+ 
9  65+ 
8  27+ 

8  27+ 
13  79+ 
11  03+ 

5  51+ 


9  00 

8  87+ 

2  25 

7  87+ 

9  00 

7  S7  + 
6  75 
9  (HI 

9  DO 
6  75 

5  62+ 

li  7.", 
li  7". 

I',  To 
9  00 
2  25 


$525  00  SI  43 
450  00  1  23 
375  00   1  02 


430  50 
502  25 
574  0U 
502  25 
480  50 
574  00 
502  25 
502  25 
430  50 

430  50 
717  50 

574  00 
287  (Hi 


468  00' 

175  50 

117  00 

409  50 

4i is  mi 

40!  I  r,ii 

351  no 

4  r,s  no 

468  on 

351  (Hi 

292  50 

351  on 

351  00 

351  00 

4 (is  00 

117  00 


1  17 
1  37 
1  57 
1  37 
1  17 
1  57 
1  37 


1  17 

1  96 

1  57 

78 


1  28 
48 

32 

1  12 

1  28 

1  12 

96 

28 


1 
1  28 

96 

80 
96 
96 

96 

1  28 
32 
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LEATHEB  INDUSTBY.— Concluded. 


Name  of  Occupation. 


Actual  Wages  Earned. 


Day. 


Week.       Year 


ft 


Female  Operatives — 

Lining-makers 

Trimmers 

Turners. 

Closers 

Barrers 

Top-stitchers 

Hangin g  linings 

Buttonhole  hands- 

Button  sewers 

Vampers 

Children 

Men's  Wear, 

Hand  Work — 

Foremen  cutters 

Skivers 

Lining  cutters  (hoys). 
Fitting  Department — 

Women 

Stock  Fitting — 

Cutters 

Lasters 

Sewers 

Bounders 

Stitchers..., , 

Heelers 

Shaving    heels     and ) 
trimming  fore  part ) 

Burnishers 

Scourers  (hoys) 

Men's  Wear — 

Machine  Work — 

Lasters 

Tackers  and  stitchers  . 

Shaving     heels     and ) 
trimming  fore  part  ] 

Heel-trimming — Ma- ) 
chine  operatives...  ] 

Beaters-out  and  nailers 

Burnishers 


§1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
-75 
1  50 

50 
1  50 

25 


2  50 
1  75 

50 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 
1  75 
1  50 
1  75 
1  75 

1  50 

1  75 
50 


1  75 

2  25 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 
1  50 


234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 


234 
234 
234 

234 

234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 

234 

234 
234 


234 
234 

234 

234 

234 
234 


10 

75 
75 
75 
75 

56+ 

1  12+ 
37+ 

1  12+ 
18+ 


1  87+ 

1  31+ 

37+ 


1  50 

1  12+ 
1  31+ 
1  12+ 
1  31+ 
1  31+ 

1  12+ 

1  31  + 
37+ 


1  31+ 
1  68+ 

1  12+ 


1  12+ 

1  12+ 
1  12+ 


50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

37+ 

75 


2  25 
6  75 

1  12+ 


11  25 

7  87+ 
2  25 

4  50 

9  00 

6  75 

7  87+ 

6  75 

7  87+ 
7  87+ 


7  87+ 
2  25 


7  87+ 
10  12+ 


6  75 

6  75 
6  75 


$234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
175 
351 
117 
351 
58 


585  00 
409  50 
117  00 

234  00 

468  00 
351  00 
409  50 
351  00 
409  50 
409  50 

351  00 

409  50 
117  00 


409  50 
526  50 

351  00 

351  00 

351  00 
351  00 


64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
48 
96 
32 
96 
16 


1  60 

1  12 

32 

64 

1  28 
96 

1  12 
96 

1  12 

1  12 

96 

1  12 
32 


12 
44 

96 

96 

96 
96 
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Name  of  Occupation. 


ti 


Q 

<lter 


Actual  Wages  Eauxed. 


Day. 


Week. 


Year. 


< 


fr 


Broopi-makers 

Butchers 

Bakers  (bread) 

Bakers — Cake  and 

Cracker  (Factory)— 

Foremen 

Cake,  machine  hands... 

Cracker  oven 

Cake  oven 

Cake  dough  makers 

Cracker  dough  makers. 

Cracker  roller  hands.... 

Cake  roller  hands 

Cake  form  makers 

Feeders,  cake  machine. 

Machinists 

Engineers 

Tending  ovens  (boys). . 

Bakers,  cracker  ovens. . 

Rakers,  cake  ovens 

Packing  Department — 

Foremen 

Second-hand  packers  ) 
and  coopers j 

Packers  (boys,  girls)... 

Barbers 

Brewers 

Brush-makers — 

Kalsomine 

Large  paint 

Large  second  class 

Brush  tiers 

Brush  drawers 

Setters 

( Jombers 

Borers 

Finishers 

Street  Railway  Employees 

Conductors 

Drivers 

Trippers 

Hostlers 

Trackmen    

Car  cleaners 


$1  50 
1  50 
1  25 


00 
75 
75 


50 
50 
50 

50 

87+ 

87+ 
2  25 
2  00 

50 

75 

75 

2  50 
1  50 

50 

1  50 

2  25 

1  50 

3  00 

2  25 
2  00 


1  50 

1  50 

2  25 
1  50 


2  DO 

2  00 

1  20 

1  .".(I 

1  50 

1  50 


180 
300 
300 


300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 

300 

300 

300 
300 
300 

23-1 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
2:'.4 
234 
234 

287 

2S7 
287 
2S7 
287 
287 


$  86+ 
1  44+ 
1  20+ 


2  88+ 
1  68+ 
1  68+ 
1  68+ 
1  44+ 
1  44+ 
1  44+ 

1  44+ 
84+ 
84+ 

2  16+ 

1  92+ 
48+ 
72+ 
72+ 

2  40+ 
1  44+ 

48+ 

1  44+ 

2  16+ 

1  12+ 

2  25 

1  68+ 
1  50 

56+ 
1  12+ 
1  12+ 
1  (58+ 
1    12+ 

1  83+ 
1  83+ 
1  10+ 
1  3T+ 

1  37+ 
1  37+ 


$  5  19+ 
8  65+ 

.7  21+ 


17  30+ 
10  09+ 
10  09+ 
10  09+ 

8  65+ 
8  65+ 
8  65+ 
8  65+ 
5  04+ 
04+ 
98+ 
53+ 
88+ 
32+ 
32+ 


12 

11 

2 

4 

4 


14  42+ 
8  65+ 

2  88+ 
8  65+ 

12  98+ 

6  75 

13  50 
10  12+ 

'.i  on 

3  37+ 
(i  75 

6  75 

10  12+ 
6  75 

11  03+ 
11   03  h 

6  62+ 

8  27+ 
8  27+ 
8  27+ 


$270  00 
450  00 
375  00 


900  00 
525  00 
525  00 

525  00 
450  00 
450  00 
450  00 
450  00 
262  50 
262  50 
675  00 
600  00 
150  00 
225  00 
225  00 

750  (in 
450  00 

150  00 

450  (in 
675  00 

351  00 
7H2  00 

526  50 

46S  00 

IT.",  .Mi 

351  oo 
351  00 
52i  i  50 
351  01 

574  00 

571  00 

344  lo 
430  50 
4  HO  50 
430  50 


1  23 
1  02 


2  46 
1  43 
1  43 
1  43 
1  23 
1  23 
1  23 
1  23 
71 
71 
1  84 

1  64 
41 
61 
61 

2  05 

1  23 

41 
1  23 
1  84 


96 

1  92 

1  44 

1  28 

48 

96 

96 

1  11 

96 

1  .57 
1  57 
HI 
1  17 
1  17 
1  17 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TRADES.— Concluded. 


Name  of  Occupation. 


pq 


;»!> 


Actual  Wages  Earned. 


Day. 


Carpenters 

Horse-shoers 

Boys 

Cigar-makers — 

Han cl  workers 

Mould  workers 

Stripper-boys 

Bunch-makers 

Wrappers 

Coopers — 

Light  

"Schlack" 

Trimmers 

Drivers 

General  laborer 

Musicians 

Oil  Factories — 

Stillmen 

Laborers 

Stevedores 

Porters 

Common  laborers 

Miller 

Millwrights 

Teamsters 

Seine-makers  (females) 
Paper  Boxes — 

AVomen 

Children 

Jewellers 

Silversmiths 

Coppersmiths 


82  25 

9  7.t 


25 
75 
50 
00 
25 


2  00 

1  50 

3  00 

2  00 

1  50 

2  50 


287 
300 

287 

261 
261 
261 
261 
261 

287 
234 
155 
300 
234 
261 

287 
287 
200 
300 
200 


82  06+ 

2  64+ 

68+ 


Week. 


Year. 


2  00 

300 

3  00 

261  i 

1  50 

300 : 

1  00 

234 

7.5 

261 

25 

261 

3  00 

287 

2  75 

■  2611 

2  50 

234 

1  88+ 

1  46+ 

41+ 

83+ 

1  04+ 


1  83+ 
1  12+ 
1  49+ 
1  92+ 

1  12+ 

2  09+ 


1  83+ 
1  37+ 
1  44+ 
1  68+ 
80+ 

1  92+ 

2  50+ 
1  44+ 


62+ 

20+ 

2  75+ 

2  30+ 

1  87+ 


S12  41+  8645  75 

15  86+ 

825  00 

4  13+ 

215  25 

11  29+ 

587  25 

8  78+ 

456  75 

2  50+ 

130  50 

5  01+ 

261  00 

6  27+ 

326  25 

11  03+ 

574  00 

6  75 

351  00 

8  94+ 

465  00 

11  53+ 

600  00 

6  75 

351  00 

12  54+ 

652  50 

11  03+ 

574  00 

8  27+ 

430  50 

8  65+ 

450  00 

10  09+ 

525  00 

4  80+ 

250  00 

11  53+ 

600  00 

15  05+ 

783  00 

8  65+ 

450  00 

4  50+ 

234  00 

3  76+ 

195  75 

1  25+ 

65  25 

16  55+ 

861  00 

13  80+ 

717  75 

11  25+ 

585  00 

81  76 
2  26 

58 

1  60 

1  25 

35 

71 

89 

1  57 
96 

1  27 

1  64 
96 

1  78 


57 
17 
23 
43 
68 
64 
14 
23 
64 


53 

17 

2  35 

1  96 

1  60 
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Name  of  Occupahom. 


M 


r— 

6  — 


ACTUAL    WAGES   EAKSED. 


Day. 


vVeek. 


Year. 


-_  :: 

O 
ft 


Morning  Journals — 

Compositors 

Proof -readers 

Pressmen 

Stereo  typers 

Job  Printing — 

Compositors 

Pressmen 

Lithog rajah  era — 

Transferrers 

Engravers 

Pressmen 

Grainers 

Book-binders — 

Rulers 

Fonvarders 

Gilders 

Finishers 

Type  Foundry — 

Electrotypers 

Finishers 

Type-casters 

Setter-boys 

Breaker-boys 

Finishers 

Rubber  men 

Rubber  girls 

Mould-makers , 

Foundrymen , 

Paper -m  akcrs — 

Engineers 

Firemen 

(  utters 

Bleachers 

Finishers 

Carpenters 

Back-tenders 

Pulp-mixers 

Spare  hands 

Machine-tenders. .. 

Pulp-engineers 

Pickers  (female). 

Teamster 


83  15 

3  50 
5  00 
3  00 


50 


3  50 

4  16+ 
3  50 

1  75 

3  00 

2  50 

2  50 

3  00 

2  50 

3  00 

4  no 

75 
oil 

3  00 

1  75 
75 

2  50 

4  00 

2  on 

1  50 

1  25 

1  25 

1  25 

2  mi 
1  25 
1  2-1 


1  (HI 

2  -~,(i 
1    7-") 

.-,() 
1   2--» 


812  S3  15 

312  3  50 

312  5  00 

312  3  00 

250  2  20+ 

300  2  40+ 

300  3  36+ 

300|  4  00+ 

300i  3  36+ 

300  1  68+ 


261 
261 
261 
261 

270 
261 
200 
261 
261 
261 
261 
261 
3(H) 
300 

3IKI 
3(1(1 
300 
300 
80(1 
300 
300 
8(1(1 
8(1(1 
8(1(1 
8(Ki 

300 

8(MI 


2  50+ 
2  09+ 
2  09+ 
2  50+ 

2  16+ 
2  50+ 

2  56+ 
62+ 
41+ 

2  50+ 

1  46+' 
62+ 

2  40+ 
8.  84+ 

1  92+ 
1  44+ 
1  2(1+ 
1  20+ 
1  20+ 
1  92+ 
1   20+ 

1  20+ 
96+ 

2  40+ 
1   68+ 

48+ 
1   20+ 


SIS  90      S982  hi  $2  69 

21  00      1,092  00  2  99 

30  00      1,560  00  4  27 

18  00         936  00  2  56 

18  22+     687  50  1  88 

14  42+,     750  00  2  05 


20  19+' 1,050  00 
24  03+1,250  00 


20  19+ 
10  09 


1,050  00 
525  00 


15  05+!  "S3  00 

12  54+  6-52  50 

12  54+  652  50 
15  05-£ 


783  00 


12  98+ 

15  U5+ 

15  38+ 

3  76+ 

2  .50+ 
15  (15+ 

8  78+ 

3  76+ 
14  42+ 
23  07+1 1 

11   53+ 
s  65+ 

7   J1  + 

7  21  + 

7  21+ 

11    53+ 

7  21  + 

7  21  + 

5   76+ 

14  42+ 

Hi  09+ 

2  8S+ 

7  21  + 


675  00 
783  mi 
800  00 
195  75 
130  50 
7 S3  mi 
456  75 
195  75 
750  00 
.200  (id 

600  mi 
450  I'" 
.'IT",  00 
875  (Ki 
375  "" 
600  en 
.".75  00 
375  no 

80(1  00 
75(1  (id 
:>-S,  no 
15(i  (in 
375  00 


2  87 

3  42 
2  80 

1  43 

2  14 
1  78 

1  78 

2  14 

1  84 

2  14 
2  19 

58 

35 

2  11 

1  25 
53 

2  05 

3  28 

1  61 

1  28 

1  02 

1  02 

1  02 

1  i.l 


1   i>2 

1  U2 
82 

2  (!•". 
1   48. 

11 
1  (n.1 
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POTTERY  TRADE. 


Name  of  Occupation. 


£ 


.  p. 

ft  s 

^  ° 


Actual  Wages  Earned. 


Day. 


Week. 


Year. 


ft 


Throwers 

Jiggermen 

Turners 

Pressers,  hollow-ware. 

Dippers 

Plat  pressers 

Kilnmeii 

Clay  pressers 

Decorators  (females). 

Gilders  (males) 

Painters  (males) 

Mould-makers 


$3  00 
3  00 
2  75 
2  00 
2  50 
2  75 
2  00 
1  50 

1  25 

2  25 

2  00 

3  00 


261 
261 
261 
234 
234 
234 
234 
261 
261 
261 
261 
261 


$2  50+ 
2  50+ 

30+ 

50 

87+ 

06+ 

50 
1  25+ 
1  04+ 
1  88+ 

1  67+ 

2  50+ 


$15  05+ 

15  05+ 

13  80+ 

9  00 

11  25+ 

12  37+ 
9  00 

7  52+ 

6  27+ 

11  29+ 

10  03+ 

15  05+ 


$783  00 
783  00 
717  75 
468  00 
585  00 
643  50 
468  00 
391  50 
326  25 
587  25 
522  00 
783  00 


14 
14 

96 
28 
60 
76 
28 
07 
89 
60 
43 
14 
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Name  of  Occupation. 


Ph 


i—!  3 


ArriAL  Wages  Earned. 


Day. 


Week. 


Year. 


—  .    sc 


Lumber-yard  laborers ... 

Saw-mill  hands 

Carpenters 

do        repair 

Laborers 

Passenger  car  shop  hands 

Tinners 

Laborers,  yard 

Painters 

do       laborers 

Upholsterers 

Pattern-makers 

Cabinet-makers 

Moulders,  iron 

do         helpers 

Core-makers 

Moulders,  brass 

do         helpers 

Axle-makers 

Axle-heaters  

Blacksmiths 

do         helpers 

Machinists 

Boiler-makers 

do         helpers 

Bridge-builders 

do    do  helpers... 


25 
75 
00 


25 

00 

00 

25 

75 

25 

00 

2  25 

2  00 

2  00 

1  25 


1  50 

2  00 
1  25 
1  75 

1  50 

2  25 

1  25 

2  00 
2  50 

1  25 

2  00 
1  25 


254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
287 
287 


$1  01  + 
1  42+ 
1  62+ 
1  42+ 
1  01+ 
1  62+ 
1  62+ 
1  01+ 
1  42+ 
1  01+ 
1  62+ 
1  83+ 
1  62+ 
1  62+ 
1  01+ 
1  22+ 
1  62+ 
1  01+ 
1  42+ 
1  22+ 
1  83+ 
1  01+ 

1  62+ 

2  03+ 
1  01+ 
1  83+ 
1  14+ 


6  10+ 
8  54+ 
76+ 
54+ 
10+ 
76+ 
T6+ 
6  10+ 

8  54+ 

6  10+ 
it  76+ 

10  99+ 

9  76+ 
76+ 
10+ 
32+ 
76+ 
10+ 
54+ 

7  32+ 

10  99+ 
6  10+ 
9  76+ 

12  21+ 
(i  lli+ 

11  03+ 
6  89+ 


$317  50 
444  50 
508  oil 
444  50 
317  50 
508  mi 
508  00 
317  50 
444  50 
317  50 
50  8  on 
r,71  .111 
50S  00 
508  00 
317  50 
381  00 
508  00 
317  50 
444  50 
381  00 
571  50 
.•',17  50 
508  00 
635  00 
317  50 
571  OH 
358   -•"' 


86 

2] 

39 

21 

86 

39 

39 

86 

1  21 

86 

39 

56 

39 

39 

86 

04 

39 

86 

1  21 

1  ol 

1  56 

86 

1  39 

1  73 

86 

1    57 

98 


16 
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Name  of  Occupation. 


ft  53 


Actual  wages  Earned. 


Day- 


Week. 


Year. 


^ftP 
<y         O 


Sail-makers 

Block-makers... 
Ship-carpenters 

Caulkers 

Riggers 

Shipsmiths 

Boat-builders. . . 


$3  00 

2  50 

3  00 

2  50 

3  00 
2  25 
2  25 


155 

208 
184 
155 
155 
234 
208 


$\  49+ 
1  66+ 
1  76+ 
1  24+ 
1  49+ 
1  68+ 
1  50 


5  8  94+ 
10  00 
10  61+ 

7  45+ 

8  94+ 
10  12+ 

9  00 


$465  00 
520  00 
552  00 
387  50 
465  00 
526  50 
468  00 


27 
42 
51 
06 
27 
44 
28 


APPENDIX. 


\ 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF    THE 


Eighth  National  Convention 


OK 


OFFICERS    OF 


BUREAUS  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 


IN     THE 


UNITED     STATES, 


HELD    AT 


Philadelphia,  Perm.,  May  19-22,  1891. 


WITH  PAPERS  READ  BEFORR  THE  CONVENTION. 


Stenographically  reported  by  SAMUEL  0.  Dl'XIlA M,  Washington,  it.  V. 


OFFICERS    FOR     1891-92. 


President  : 
CARROLL    D.    WRIGHT,       -         -        -       Washington,  D.  C. 

First   Vice-President : 
SAMUEL    M.    HOTCHKISS,       -  -  Hartford,  Conn. 

Second   Vice-President : 
WILLARD    C.    HALL,    -       -  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Secretary-Treasurer : 
PRANK    H.    BETTON,        -  -  -  Topbka,  Kan. 

Executive  Committee  : 

Lester   Bodine,  Chairman,     -  -           -          Colorado. 

Charles   F.  Peck,            -  New  York. 

William   A.  Peelle,  Jr.,      -  -           -           Indiana. 

Carroll   D.   Wright,       -  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank   H.  Betton,       -  Kansas. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Convention  will  be  held  at 
Denver,  Colorado. 


PREFACE. 


The  Eighth  Convention  of  Officers  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  was 
held  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Aldiue  Hotel.  The  Proceed- 
ings of  the  session  were  devoted  chiefly  to  a  discussion  of  the  current 
work  of  the  several  Bureaus,  and  of  economic  questions.  The  work  of 
the  Convention  was  eminently  practical,  as  the  Proceedings  abundantly 
testify.  The  good  accomplished  at  these  annual  gatherings  can  hardly 
be  overestimated,  growing  in  importance  with  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  States  represented  and  the  accumulating  experience  of  the  Com- 
missioners. Owing  to  circumstances,  fully  explained  in  the  Proceedings 
the  Eighth  Annual  Convention,  which  should  have  been  held  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  in  1890,  was  abandoned,  thus  making  this  the  Eighth 
instead  of  the  Ninth  Convention.  For  the  very  full  report  of  this  session 
the  members  are  indebted  to  stenographer  Samuel  C.  Dunham,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  It  may  not  prove  uninteresting,  in  this  connection,  to  briefly 
review  the  growth  of  this  organization. 

The  First  National  Convention  of  Chiefs  and  Commissioners  of  Labor 
Statistics  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  September,  1883.  Eleven 
States  had  at  that  time  established  departments  of  this  character,  Mas- 
sachusetts having  been  the  first.  The  representatives  of  six  of  these  met 
at  Columbus.  At  that  meeting  a  permanent  organization  was  perfected, 
and  in  June,  1884,  the  Second  Convention  met  in  St.  Louis.  Two  addi- 
tional Bureaus  had  been  added  to  the  list,  making  the  number  thirteen. 
Ten  of  these  were  represented  at  St.  Louis.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
the  Commissioners  of  eight  States  spent  several  days  at  Pullman,  Illinois, 
investigating  the  industrial  system  there  developed.  The  Third  Annual 
Convention  was  held  in  Boston,  in  Jane,  1885.  Three  additional  Bureaus 
had  been  created,  and  thirteen  of  the  sixteen  were  represented.  The 
Fourth  Convention  was  held  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  June,  lssii.  At 
this  meeting  there  was  fourteen  representatives.  The  Fifth  Convention 
was  held  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  commencing  June  8th,  1887.  Here  it 
was  shown  that  five  new  Bureaus  had  been  created  during  the  preceding 
year,  namely,  in  North  Carolina,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Colorado  and  Rhode 
Island,  making  twenty-one  in  all  (including  the  National  Bureau),  four- 
teen of  which  were  represented.  The  Sixth  Convention  was  held  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  commencing  May  22d,  1888.  One  new  Bureau 
had  been  added  (Nebraska),  making  twenty-two  in  all,  and  thirteen 
were  represented.  The  Seventh  Convention  was  held  at  Hartford.  Con- 
necticut, commencing  June  25th,  1889.  No  new  Bureaus  having  been 
established,  the  number  remained  the  same,  viz.:  twenty-two— seventeen 
of  which  were  represented.  The  Eighth  Convention  was  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  commencing  May  19th,  1891.  During  tin-  two 
preceding  years  six  Bureaus  had  been  established,  viz. :  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  Idaho,  Utah,  Tennessee  and  New  Mexico,  making  I  includ- 
ing the  National  Department)  a  total  of  twenty. eight— twenty  of  which 
were  represented. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  work  of  the  Convention,  and  the 
papers  read. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The  Eighth  National  Convention  of  Chiefs  and  Com- 
missioners of  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  the 
United  States,  met  at  the  Aldine  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  May  19,  1891. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  -by  President 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  opening  the  Convention,  President  Wright  spoke 
as  follows: 

PRESIDENT'S  OPENING  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen:  The  growth  of  our  Convention  is  very  gratifying.  The 
first  meeting  took  place  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1883.  There  "were  then  in 
the  United  States  eleven  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor.  The  only  gen- 
tlemen now  connected  with  the  Convention  that  were  present  at  the  first 
meeting  are  Mr.  Bishop,  of  New  Jersey,  Colonel  Lord,  of  Illinois,  ami 
myself,  representing  Massachusetts.  There  were  eleven  Bureaus  at  that 
time,  as  I  have  said.  We  now  have  twenty-seven.  The  growth  since 
1883  has  been  very  great,  indeed — from  eleven  to  twenty-seven.  Since 
the  last  Convention,  which  was  held  at  Hartford  in  June,  1889,  there  have 
been  five  Bureaus  established,  although  some  of  them  are  not  yet  fully 
organized.  These  are  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Statistics  of  South 
Dakota,  the  Department  of  Agricnltnre  and  Labor  of  North  Dakota,  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  Labor  and  Statistics  of  Idaho,  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Utah,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Mines  of  Ten- 
nessee, making  in  all  twenty-seven  offices  in  the  United  States  now 
devoted  to  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  relating  to 
the  industrial,  social,  moral,  and  educational  interests  of  the  people. 
The  creation  of  new  States  keeps  somewhat  ahead  of  us.  As  yon  see,  if 
the  number  of  States  had  remained  at  thirty-eight,  where  it  was  when 
this  Convention  was  organized,  we  should  have  represented  here  twenty- 
six  out  of  thirty-eight  States;  yet,  with  fourty-fonr  States,  and  with 
twenty-seven  Bureaus  and  Departments  (including  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment) devoted  to  statistical  work,  I  think  Ave  can  congratulate  ourselves 
and  our  constituencies  upon  the  progress  made. 

The  question  is  very  often  asked  me.  "  What  is  the  good  of  continuing 
this  Convention ?  What  is  the  use  of  the  heads  of  the  Bureaus  of  the 
different  States  meeting  every  year,  perhaps  for  business  purposes,  to 
some  extent,  and  to. some  extent  pleasure  ?  "  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
admit  (and  [insist  this  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  our  Convention) 
that  it  does  have  a  large  social  factor  in  it .  We  come  together  each  year, 
we  meet  each  other,  we  learn  what  each  Bureau  is  doing,  we  learn  what 
progress  is  being  made,  we  discuss  methods,  difficulties,  and  obstacles, 
and  in  this  way  the  Convent  ion  docs  a  greai  deal  of  good,  not  onh  to 
ourselves  alone,  as  officers  charged  with  certain  duties,  but,  beyond  that. 
it  seems  to  me  the  value  is  still  greater.  Those  of  you  who  attended  the 
last  Convention,  that  at  Hart  lord,  remember  well  the  value  of  that  Con- 
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vention,  not  only  to  us  as  members,  but  to  the  people.  The  manufac- 
turers and  the  employers  ot  the  State  were  taught  the  value  of  our  work 
by  example,  by  observation.  A  feeling  of  confidence  was  then  engen- 
dered which  had  never  been  engendered  in  reference  to  any  of  our  other 
meetings.  Those  who  attended  our  sessions  and  those  who  joined  us  in 
our  excursions  to  some  of  the  factories  were  convinced  that  the  gentle- 
men connected  with  this  National  Convention  were  earnest,  honest,  and 
devoted  to  the  integrity  of  the  statistics  which  they  publish.  That  is 
the  key-note  of  statistical  value  everywhere.  If  there  is  no  value  in  our 
statistics,  we  do  not  excite  confidence;  if  there  is  no  confidence  in  statis- 
tics, they  might  just  its  well  be  false  as  true.  It  is  confidence  which 
makes  the  value  of  statistical  reports,  and  if  the  constituences  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  do  not  have  confidence  in  the  work  which  the  Bureaus  are 
performing,  then  the  Bureaus  had  better  be  abolished  at  once.  So  the 
good  is  two-fold— to  us  individually,  as  officers  of  important  Bureaus,  and 
to  the  public,  because  it  sustains  the  dignity  of  our  work, 

I  have  sometimes  questioned  in  my  own  mind  whether  it  were  wise  to 
continue  these  meetings.  I  have  always  come  to  the  conclusion,  how- 
ever, after  considering  that  proposition,  that  it  is  wise  to  continue  them. 

The  convention  of  1890,  which  was  to  have  been  held  at  Des  Moines, 
was  postponed  or  abandoned.  It  .would  have  been  a  failure  had  Ave  held 
it.  There  were  too  many  conflicting  elements  last  year  to  warrant  a 
successful  convention.  The  Federal  census  was  begun  in  June.  Very 
many  of  you  gentlemen  connected  with  this  Convention  were  associated 
in  some  degree  with  the  census  itself.  The  Federal  Government  is  be- 
ginning to  understand  that  it  can  utilize  State  forces,  that  it  can  supple- 
ment its  own  work  and  secure  better  results  by  calling  in  the  gentlemen 
who  are  familiar  with  statistical  work  in  the  different  States.  This  was 
a  hard  thing  to  bring  about;  but  the  example  set  by  the  Census  Office  in 
calling  to  its  service  gentlemen  connected  with  State  Bureaus  was  a  good 
example,  and  one  which  I  hope  will  be  followed  in  other  directions,  as  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  in  time.  One  of  the  results  of  such  an  arrangement 
will  be  the  establishment,  sooner  or  later,  of  a  permanent  Census  Office 
at  the  Federal  capital,  an  institution  which  is  greatly  needed.  It  is 
utterly  impossible,  under  the  present  system  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, to  secure  results  at  all  adequate  to  the  expenditure  and  the 
expectations  of  the  public.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  managers  of  the 
Census  Bureau.  AVhat  I  say  is  true  of  the  past  censuses,  and  is  the 
result  of  the  system,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  work. 
You  all  understand  what  that  system  is.  It  commences  with  the  great 
collection  of  facts  and  data  in  many  directions,  which  thoroughly  over- 
slaugh the  Census  Office  at  Washington,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
work  the  way  out  clearly,  or  even  to  cut  the  way  out,  through  the  mass 
of  material  that  is  brought  into  the  office  all  of  a  sudden.  If  a  perma- 
nent Census  Office,  having  some  connection  with  the  State  offices,  could 
be  established  at  Washington,  and  a  different  system  created  by  which 
more  time  would  be  taken  for  specific  investigations,  I  think  we  would 
then  get  the  best  results  of  census  work.  So  the  bringing  in  last 
year  of  some  of  the  men  connected  with  our  Convention  was  the  opening 
wedge  for  better  statistics  through  the  Census  Office.  This  prevented  our 
Convention  at  Des  Moines,  and  I  believe  it  was  well  it  was  postponed. 
The  question  wTas  submitted,  as  you  know,  to  every  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  voted  that  it 
was  wise  to  postpone  the  meeting  for  last  year. 

We  now  come  to  this  Eighth  Convention,  with  a  progress  in  statistical 
work  in  the  United  States  that  is  simply  marvelous.  We  keep  track  in 
a  certain  way  of  the  work  of  the  foreign  countries,  we  know  to  a  certain 
extent  what  is  going  on  in  the  countries  of  Europe  devoted  to  statistical 
work,  and  most  of  them,  as  you  know,  have  most  excellent  and  scientific 
Bureaus  of  Statistics.  They  do  not,  unfortunately  for  them,  have  the 
material  with  which  to  work  that  comes  to  our  hands.     There  is- no 
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Bureau  in  the  old  world  that  can  accomplish  what  the  most  poorly- 
equipped  Bureau  in  our  Convention  can  accomplish.  England  created, 
a  few  years  ago,  a  Correspondent  of  Labor,  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  one  of  the  Cabinet  offices  of  the  British  Government.  Mr.  Burnett, 
the  incumbent  of  that  position,  is  doing  the  best  he  can  with  poor  equip- 
ment. There  is  not  an  office  represented  here  to-day  so  poorly  equipped 
as  is  that  which  stands  for  the  "  Bureau  of  Labor  "  of  Great  Britain. 
Belgium  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Labor,  which  is  doing  most  excellent 
work,  but  it  also  lacks  equipment.  The  French  Government  is  about  to 
create  a  Commission  of  Labor,  and  is  studying  the  work  of  the  Bureaus 
of  the  United  States  to  see  how  best  to  carry  on  the  service  il  Mill  be 
called  upon  to  perform;  I  believe  that  the  French  Bureau  (or  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  I  believe  it  is  to  be  called)  will  accomplish  more  than 
either  of  the  other  creations  in  Europe.  I  know  of  no  other  governments 
across  the  waters  except  these  three  I  have  named  that  make  any  attempt 
whatever  at  accomplishing  what  is  expected  of  us.  This  gives  the  United 
States  an  advance  in  the  way  of  industrial  statistics,  and  places  us  in  a 
position,  gentlemen,  which  calls  upon  us  for  the  very  best  service  we  can 
render;  for  I  assure  you,  as  some  of  you  know,  that  foreign  statisticians 
and  foreign  students  of  economic  questions  are  very  carefully  following 
the  work  of  our  Bureaus.  It  is  a  matter  of  constant  congratulation  to 
my  mind  that  these  gentlemen  abroad  are  seeking  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bureaus,  not  only  for  standards  for  their  own  work,  but  as  guides, 
indications,  and  suggestions  as  to  what  they  should  do  themselves.  The 
United  States  does  lead  the  way  in  some  things,  and  it  is  certainly  lead- 
ing the  way  in  the  work  of  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor — Bureaus  devoted 
to  the  collection  of  industrial  facts.  The  other  countries  must  come  up: 
we  cannot  go  down,  and  as  I  have  assured  you  time  and  again,  as  these 
Annual  Conventions  come  around,  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  the  dignity 
of  statistical  work  in  the  States  of  this  Union  shall  be  kept  up  and  in- 
creased in  its  standard,  or  whether  it  shall  be  allowed  to  go  down.  1 
have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  earnest  endeavor  of  every  man  connected 
with  this  Convention.  The  trouble,  if  any  trouble  comes,  lies  back  of 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Bureaus. 

While  we  regret  the  loss  of  some  of  our  old  members  by  political  shifts 
that  have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  think  I  echo  the 
sentiments  of  every  one  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  this  Convention 
in  the  past  in  welcoming  most  cordially  the  new  men  who  have  come 
among  us.  I  can  assure  them  that  they  will  find  hearty  co-operation 
among  the  gentlemen  here,  and  that  we  shall  help  them  in  every  way  in 
our  power.  They  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  they  must  light  the 
difficulties  and  obstacles  in  their  own  States  and  overcome  them  largely 
by  their  own  efforts.  I  think  they  will  understand  in  a  year  or  two  that 
permanency  in  statistical  work  is  the  best  guaranty  of  good  work,  and  if 
they  can  accomplish  as  much  good  in  their  way  in  their  own  States  as 
their  predecessors  did  in  theirs,  in  some  instances,  I  am  sure  they  will 
bring  as  much  credit  to  the  work  of  Statstical  Bureaus  as  their  prede- 
cessors did. 

At  the  close  of  his  address  the  President  announced 
that  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  R.  Hutchins,  ex-Commis,sioner 
of  Labor  Statistics  for  Iowa,  had  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, which  he  proceeded  to  read : 

Chicago,  May  10,  1891. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  President  of  Convention  of  Chiefs  mid  Com- 
missioners of  Labor  Statistics: 

My  Dear  Sir:— Political  changes  have  established  a  successor  to  my- 
self in  the  Iowa  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  hence  1  deem  it  but  light  to 
tender  to  you  and  to  the  Convention  my  resignation  as  Secretary.     In 
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doing  so,  I  confess  my  regret.  I  trust  you  and  the  gentlemen  associated 
with  you  will  not  deem  me  egotistic  when  I  say  that  I  have  been  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  the  honor  you  alljiave  repeatedly  conferred  upon  me — in 
choosing  me  as  your  Secretary.  In  giving  it  iip  I  have  feelings  of  keen 
regret.  You  have  all  been  so  cordial  and  so  kind  to  me,  the  separation 
cuts,  and  I  feel  it.  Will  you  and  the  Convention  accept  my  hearty  grati- 
tude for  all  your  kindness.  I  trust  your  meeting  this  year  will  be  the 
best  yet  held.  May  very  large  and  profitable  results  come  from  it.  I 
want  also  to  express  the  sincere  hope  that  while  we  now  part  officially, 
such  parting  shall  not  extend  into  the  domain  of  friendship.  This  friend- 
ship I  have  prized  in  the  past,  and  now,  I  trust,  may  extend  far  into  the 
future. 
Wishing  you,  collectively  and  personally,  abundant  prosperity,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  E.  Hutchins. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Bolles,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Hntchins  was  accepted,  and  Chas.  F. 
Pidgin,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  was  appointed  temporary  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  following  States  having 
Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  with  the  names  of  the 
officers  in  charge,  together  with  their  postoffice  addresses: 

Bureau  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established  January  18,  1885  ; , 
made  a  department  in  1887.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts.  Established  June, 
1869.    Horace  G.  AVadlin,  Chief,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Bureaii  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania.  Established  1872. 
Albert  S.  Bolles,  Chief,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Connecticut.  Established  April,  1SS5. 
Samuel  M.  Hotchkiss,  Commisssoner,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection  of  Missouri.  Established 
1876;  enlarged  1883.  Willard  C.  Hall,  Commissioner,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio.  Established  1877.  John  McBride, 
Commissioner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries  of  New  Jersey.  Estab- 
lished March,  1878.    James  Bishop,  Chief,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois.  Established  1879.  "  John  S. 
Lord,  Secretary,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Indiana.  William  A.  Peelle,  Jr.,  Chief,  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  New  York.  Established  1883.  Charles 
F.  Peck,  Commissioner,  Albany,  New  York. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  California.  Established  1883.  Geo.  S. 
Watts,  Commissioner,  San  Erancisco,  California. 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  of  Michigan.  Established 
March,  1883.    Henry  A.  Robinson,  Commissioner,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  AVisconsin.  Established  April,  1883. 
J.  Dobbs,  Commissioner,  Madison,  AVisconsin. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Iowa.  Established  March,  1884.  J.  R. 
Sovereign,  Commissioner,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Maryland.  Established  1S84.  Thos. 
C.  AVeeks,  Chief,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Kansas.  Established  May,  1885.  Prank 
H.  Betton,  Commissioner,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Maine.  Established  March.  1887. 
Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Commissioner,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Minnesota.  Established  March.  1887. 
L.  G.  Towers,  Commissioner,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Colorado.  Established  March,  1887. 
Secretary  of  State,  ex-offlcio  Commissioner;  Lester  Bodine,  Commis- 
sioner, Denver,  Colorado". 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  North  Carolina.  Established  March, 
1887,  John  C.  Scarborough,  Commissioner,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Rhode  Island.  Established  April.  1887. 
Almon  K.  Goodwin,  Commissioner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  of  Nebraska.  Established 
1887.    H.  F.  Downs,  Chief  Clerk,  (in  charge,)  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Department  of  Labor  and  Statistics  of  South  Dakota.  Established 
1890.    Prank  Wilder,  Commissioner,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  of  North  Dakota.  H.  T.  Hel- 
gesen,  Commissioner,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 

Bureau  of  Immigration,  Labor,  and  Statistics  of  Idaho.  Established 
1890.    ,  Boise  City,  Idaho. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Utah.     Established  1890.    ,  Territorial 

Statistician,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Mines  of  Tennessee.  Established.  1891. 
George  W.  Ford,  Commissioner,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Immigration  of  New  Mexico.  Established  1891. 
Max  Erost,  Secretary,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Upon  calling  the  roll,  the  following  were  found  to  be 
present : 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washing-  • 
ton,  D.  C. 

Horace  Gr.  Wadlin,  Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau. 

Chas.  F.  Pidgin,  Chief   Clerk  of   the   Massachusetts 
Bureau. 

Albert  S.  Bolles,  Chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau. 

Samuel  M,  Hotchkiss,  Commissioner  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Bureau. 

William  A.  Countryman,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Bureau. 

Gr.  W.  Leahy,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Ohio  Bureau. 

James  Bishop,  Chief  of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau. 

Chas.  H.   Simmerman,   Secretary  of  the   New  Jersey 
Bureau. 

Willard  C.  Hall,  Commissioner  of  the  Missouri  Bureau. 

John  S.  Lord,  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Bureau. 

Wm.  A.  Peelle,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Indiana  Bureau. 

Charles   F.    Peck,    Commissioner   of  the   New   York 
Bureau. 

Edward    J.  Kean,   Chief    Clerk    of    the    New    York 
Bureau. 

Henry  A.   Robinson,  Commissioner  of  the   Michigan 
Bureau. 
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J.  Dobbs,  Commissioner  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau. 

F.  M.  Dyer,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Wisconsin 
Bureau. 

Thomas  C.  Weeks,  Chief  of  the  Maryland  Bureau. 

Frank  H.  Betton,  Commissioner  of  the  Kansas  Bureau. 

John  H.  Davis,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Bureau. 

Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Commissioner  of  the  Maine 
Bureau. 

L.  C  Powers,  Commissioner  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau. 

Lester  Bodine,  Commissioner  of  the  Colorado  Bureau. 

W.  M.  Scott,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  North  Dakota 
Bureau. 

George  W.  Ford,  Commissioner  of  the  Tennessee 
Bureau. 

Mr.  Bodine,  of  Colorado,  moved  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  nominate  officers  of 
the  Convention  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following 
named  gentlemen  were  appointed  members  of  the  com- 
mittee:  Lester  Bodine,  of  Colorado;  Albert  S.Bolles, 
of  Pennsylvania ;  James  Bishop,  of  New  Jersey  ;  John 
S.  Lord,  of  Illinois,  and  Willard  C.  Hall,  of  Missouri. 

The  President :  The  Chair  will  ask  the  Secretary  to 
read  a  short  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Rogers,  of  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  on  "The  Functions  of  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of 
Labor."  It  is  a  very  brief  paper,  and  one  which  will 
offer  opportunity  for  wide  discussion.  Mr.  Rogers  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  conservative,  as  well  as  most 
active,  labor  reformers  of  the  United  States,  long  con- 
nected with  the  old  Eight-Hour  League,  a  ship-joiner  by 
trade,  and  an  intelligent,  scholarly  man. 

Mr.  Roger's  paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  is  as 
follows : 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  BUREAUS  OF  LABOR. 

In  complying  with  your  kind  request  to  present  a  paper  to  the  pending 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  I  am  painfully  concious  of  the  limitations  of 
the  situation  in  respect  to  brevity.  I  console  myself,  however,  in  recall- 
ing the  fact  that  my  views  are  already  quite  well  known  to  most  of  the 
gentlemen  who  will  meet  with  you.  I  took  the  pains  to  send  to  each  of 
the  Commissioners,  at  the  time,  a  copy  of  the  Labor  Leader  of  March  17, 
1888,  containing  my  opinions  in  respect  to  "The  Functions  of  the 
Bureaus."'  I  have  just  read  anew,  Avith  sympathetic  and  respectful 
interest,  the  "Proceedings  of  your  Seventh  Session,"  and  also  those  that 
preceded  it,  and  I  wish  to  reiterate  the  counsel  given  in  the  paper  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made.  I  think  that  in  some  wav  you  should  take 
the  laboring  people  of  the  country  more  directly  into  your  fellowship  and 
confidence.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  your  personal  dealings  with  them 
you  are  doing  this  already.     What  I  propose  is  as  follows: 
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There  ought  to  be  an  annual  volume  prepared  by  the  National  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  which  should  include  the  yearly  reports  of  the  national 
organizations  of  labor.  The  compilation  of  this  volume  should  lie  in  (lie 
hands— subject  to  the  approval  of  their  chief— of  subordinate  officials 
sympathetic  with  laboring  people.  An  English  statesman,  years  ago, 
asserted  that  "the  feelings  of  the  people  are  of  the  most  primary  im- 
portance  in  forming  a  judgment  on  social  questions." 

I  am  satisfied  the  National  and  State  Bureaus  are  not  doing  the  good 
that  they  might ;  they  are  not  in  immediate  touch  with  the  people. 
Statistics  repel  all  but  philosophic  minds;  they  are  of  very  great  import- 
ance, but  in  the  last  analysis  they  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  extraordi- 
nary developments  which  we  are  soon  to  see.  The  ethical  sense  of  the 
community  is  passing  on  toward  Christian  socialism. 

I  would  include  the  State  Bureaus  in  the  conditions  which  should  in- 
fluence the  character  of  the  National  Report;  they  will  have  it  m  their 
power  to  furnish  detailed  statements  of  sufficient  value  to  be  accessible 
to  the  whole  Nation.  The  laboring  people  need  the  services  of  the  cul- 
tured minds  of  the  country  in  graphic  description  of  the  conditions  which 
burden  our  lives.  What  Richard  H.  Dana  did  for  seamen,  a  half  cen- 
tury since,  in  depicting  their  sorrows  in  his  book,  uTwo  Years  Before  the 
Mast,"  should  be  done  for  other  callings.  The  slaughter  of  brakemen, 
which  is  constantly  occuring  all  over  our  land,  would  find  a  parallel  in 
many  an  unsuspected  direction.  The  trade  of  ship  and  house  painting 
is  fearfully  exposed  to  mortality;  the  fumes  of  white  lead,  together  with 
falls  from*  lofty  stages  and  ladders,  annually  decimate  their  ranks.  Why 
should  we  not  hear  from  them  through  their  State  and  National  organi- 
zations, aided,  as  I  have  proposed  by  the  local  and  national  authorities  ? 

It  is  pertinent  to  state  here  that  our  Massachusetts  report  of  births 
and  deaths  does  not  give  the  details,  even  statistically,  which  are  needed 
on  such  subjects  as  the  above.  I  am  convinced  that  all  students  of  the 
question  of  labor  should  be  able  to  turn  at  once  to  the  annual  issue  of 
such  reports  as  the  above  would  be,  to  find  the  latest  and  most  reliable 
expression  of  the  popular  mind  on  all  the  prominent  exposures  of  the 
working  people. 

But  the  Bureaus  should  be  in  sympathetic  contact  not  only  with  the 
toiling  masses,  but  also  with  the  leading  humanitarian  organizations, 
and,  above  all,  with  the  churches  of  all  names.  The  existence  of  our 
Bepublic  is  largely  due  to  the  church,  as  represented  by  such  men  as 
Bradford  of  Plymouth,  Winthrop  of  Boston,  and  Calvert  of  Baltimore, 
to  whom  I  may  justly  add  Roger  Williams.  If  the  Bureaus  of  Labor 
can  help  in  developing  the  economic  element  of  the  religious  annals  of  the 
world  they  will  relieve  the  States  and  the  Nation  from  a  burden  which 
is  fast  proving  itself  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  The  Hebrew  Theocracy,  the 
Apostolic  Church,  the  early  Church  of  England  and  of  New  England,  the 
Franciscan  Conventual  system  of  the  twelfth  century,  some  of  our 
American  communities— very  notably  that  at  Amana,  in  Iowa— arc  all 
of  them  illustrations  on  a  great  scale  of  the  power  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment acting  in  connection  with  church  organization.  The  State  Bureau 
of  Iowa  would  confer  a  special  favor  in  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  last- 
named  commune.  We  are  now  advancing  with  rapid  strides  on  a  road 
which  will  soon  compel  such  changes  in  the  home  mission  work  of  the 
Protestant  churches  as  will  enable  them  to  care  for  the  bodies  as  well  as 
the  souls  of  their  members.  The  value  of  the  Iowa  communities  lies  in 
the  resemblance  between  their  doctrines  and  those  of  the  great  churches 
of  the  country,  so  far  as  the  future  life  is  concerned. 

I  fear  that  I  have  already  trespassed  upon  the  valuable  time  of  the 
Convention,  but  t  cannot  close  without  a  further  expression  of  opinion 
that  we  are  struggling  againt  disastrous  odds  in  our  present  reliance 
upon  civil  legislation  to  bring  peace  throughout  our  borders. 

The  final  solution  of  the  social  problem  lies  in  the  direction  of  practical 
religion,  rather  than  politics.    Chattelship  went  into  a  bloody  grave  be- 
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cause  the  issue  was  too  momentous  and  intricate  to  be  adjusted  or  con- 
trolled by  the  civil  power.  The  church  will  finally,  and,  as  I  truly  believe, 
at  no  distant  day,  find  the  real  grandeur  of  its  mission  in  merging  law 
and  love  together  in  institutes  which  shall  combine  the  principles  of  the 
Decalogue  with  the  utterances  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  vast 
energies  that  found  expression  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Christian  and  Sani- 
tary Commissions  will  yet  be  permanently  devoted  to  the  redemption  of 
man  from  the  moral  and  material  evils  which  still  fester  in  human 
society.  Herbert  Spen.  in  his  "Data  of  Ethics,"  joins  the  forces  of 
natural  to  those  of  revealed  religion  in  expressing  "  the  humble  hope  and 
faith  that  some  reasoned  form  of  the  ethics  of  the  New  Testament  may 
yet  become  the  life-core  of  society." 

Please  accept,  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  a  repetition  of  the  thanks 
for  this  opportunity,  which  I  have  already  offered  to  your  President. 

The  President :  Yon  have  listened  to  the  interest- 
ing paper  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  it  certainly  offers  you  an 
excellent  field  for  discussion  and  suggestion.  The  paper 
opens  the  question  as  to  how  far  Bureaus  of  Labor  shall 
depart  from  the  statistical  method  and  devote  their  pages, 
or  some  of  their  pages,  to  the  expression  of  opinions  and 
views  of  workingmen  and  others  on  the  industrial  situa- 
tion generally.  I  trust  this  question  will  be  very 
thoroughly  discussed,  as  it  is  a  very  important  one. 

Mr.  Powers  :  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Hotchkiss 
on  the  relations  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  to  the  workingmen 
of  the  country,  and  how  these  Bureaus  can  be  brought 
more  in  contact  with  labor  organizations,  in  order  to 
secure  from  them  an  expression  of  their  hopes  and  their 
ambitions,  and  as  to  whether  it  is  wise  for  us  to  do  this. 

The  President :  Mr.  Rogers'  proposition  is  to  bring 
Labor  Bureaus  into  touch  with  workingmen,  not  individ- 
ually, but  through  their  organizations. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  :  I  have  no  carefully  prepared  thoughts 
to  present  on  this  subject,  Mr.  President.  In  a  general 
way,  I  can  speak  from  experience  in  the  practical  work 
of  the  Connecticut  Bureau,  and  prefer  that  to  what  might, 
perhaps,  be  called  theoretical  ideas.  My  own  impres- 
sion is  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Bureau 
should  be  in  touch  with  the  laboring  people,  but  that  it 
is  just  as  important  that  they  should  be  in  touch  with 
other  classes  of  people.  We  have  found  in  Connecticut, 
I  think,  that  public  opinion  is  easily  formed  by  a  com- 
mon-sense rjresentation  of  the  facts  bearing  on  these 
questions.  We  have  found  that  it  is  possible,  by  bring- 
ing these  influences  to  bear,  even  in  the  imperfect  way 
in  which  we  have  been  able  to  present  them,  to  lead 
public  thought  into  these  channels,  and  that  public 
thought  is  now  largely  concentrated  on  this  very  subject, 
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and  I  would  further  say  (I  speak  of  the  people  with  whom 
I  am  most  familiar,  those  of  my  own  State)  thai  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part,  not  only  of 
the  gentlemen  immediately  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau 
and  of  those  who  have  been  employed  by  the  Bureau, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves,  to  reach  this 
consummation,  and  that  to-day  the  tendency  of  things 
is  in  that  direction.  I  believe  that  the  public  is  ready 
to  receive  and  to  respond  to  the  kind  of  information 
which  the  Bureaus  gather  and  present  on  these  subjects, 
and  that  there  is  a  general  development  on  the  part  of 
the  public  of  the  idea  that  there  must  be  reciprocal  rela- 
tions between  classes,  if  we  must  use  the  term ;  I  do  not 
like  it,  but  use  it  for  want  of  a  better  one.  My  own 
impression  is  that  in  my  State,  and  in  adjoining  States 
where  I  have  had  some  opportunities  of  observation,  the 
practical  influence  of  the  work  of  the  Bureaus  is  right 
in  this  direction.  When  I  say  "this  direction"  I  mean 
that  which  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago,  the  reaching  of 
the  people,  not  alone  the  laboring  people,  but  the 
employers.  It  seems  to  me  all-important  that  the  culti- 
vation of  intimate  relations  with  all  classes  should  enter 
into  our  work,  and  that,  as  we  succeed  in  establishing 
these  relations,  we  bring  them  into  channels  which  make 
it  possible  for  us,  by  our  statistical  work  which  is  ger- 
mane to  the  Bureaus,  to  promote  these  interests,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  province  and  within  the  power 
of  the  Bureaus  of  the  States  to  shape  public  sentiment, 
to  lead  public  opinion  and  give  direction  to  it,  and  that 
this  is  largely  our  function.  Now,  I  may  not  have 
spoken  very  definitely  to  the  special  point,  but  my  own 
view  of  it  is  that  we  want  to  be  in  close  relations  with 
the  laboring  people,  and  we  also  want  to  be  in  close  rela- 
tions with  everybody  else  ;  and  there  is  one  part  of  the 
community  that  it  is  just  as  important  that  we  should 
reach  as  it  is  that  we  should  reach  the  employing  class 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  laboring  class  on  the  other,  and 
that  is  the  great  class  of  flur  people  who  arc  nol  reckoned 
either  as  employers  or  as  laborers,  our  professional  men 
and  our  business  men,  who  are  not  classed  generally  as 
employers,  our  gentlemen  of  leisure,  our  educational 
men.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  interest  of  l  lie  laboring 
people  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  thai  these  elements 
of  society,  which  exercise  such  a  powerful  influence  in 
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forming  and  in  directing  public  opinion,  should  be 
readied,  and  that  perhaps  it  is  as  important  that  .atten- 
tion should  be  directed  in  that  direction  as  it  is  that  it 
should  be  directed  specifically  in  either  of  the  two  other 
directions  named.  I  tell  the  laboring  people  in  Connecti- 
cut that  while  it  is  important  and  desirable  that  the 
laboring  people  should  be  remembered  largely  in  the 
distribution  of  our  literature,  (and  my  State  is  very 
liberal  in  providing  for  the  publication  and  distribution 
of  the  reports  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau,)  it  is  of  vastly 
greater  importance  to  the  interests  that  healthful  litera- 
ture of  this  kind  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  shape  and  form  public  opinion,  such  as  our  clergy- 
men, our  educational  men,  such  as  our  gentlemen  of 
leisure  that  I  have  referred  to,  gentlemen  who  are  giving 
time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  these  questions,  but 
many  of  whom  have  lacked  the  opportunity  to  come  in 
practical  contact  with  every-day  things  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  able  to  treat  them  wisely  and  intelligently.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  work  of  the  Bureaus  in  the  direc- 
tion which  has  been  suggested,  ought  to  be  distributed 
in  this  way,  and  that  while  laborers  on  the  one  hand 
and  employers  on  the  other  are  important  interests  to  be 
considered,  here  in  this  intervening  class,  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  one  that  will  exercise  more  influence  in  the 
ameliorating  effects  that  ought  to  grow  out  of  this  kind 
of  work,  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Bishop  :  In  regard  to  one  point  referred  to  in  the 
very  interesting  paper  of  Mr.  Rogers,  I  will  state  that 
the  ISTew  Jersey  Bureau,  as  most  of  you  know,  has 
already  begun  an  investigation  to  show  the  duration  of 
the  trade-life  of  workmen,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  the  Bureau  in  close  contact  with  the  working 
people.  They  become  interested  in  this  work,  and 
when  they  become  interested  they  give  us  facts  of  great 
value.  We  took  up  in  the  report  for  1889  three  leading 
industries — the  manufacture  of  pottery,  which  is  very 
largely  carried  on  in  central  New  Jersey  ;  hat-making, 
a  great  industry  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and 
glass-blowing.  While  these  tables  are  not  of  any  great 
value  by  themselves,  being  followed  up  .year  after  year 
they  will  show,  by  comparison,  the  effect  of  trade  upon 
health.  It  is  well  known  that  many  trades  are  in- 
jurious to  health,  but  in  many  cases  the  bad  effect  has 
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been  materially  modified  by  scientific  appliances  and  a 
better  observance  of  sanitary  laws.  In  the  case  of  hat- 
making,  for  instance,  in  our  last  year's  report  we  gave  a 

description  of  one  or  two  factories,  and  called  attention 
to  the  need  of  more  care  to  avoid  the  dust  caused  by  the 
operation  of  making  hats.  This  was  the  means  of  in- 
ducing changes  to  be  made  that  have  since  proved  of 
great  benefit  to  the  workmen  in  that  locality.  In  our 
Report,  which  is  now  ready  for  the  press  ,  we  will  have 
returns  from  all  the  mines  and  miners  of  the  State, 
showing  the  effect  of  mining  upon  health,  and  that  will 
be  followed  by  reports  on  carpenters,  plumbers,  painters, 
printers,  and  other  trades,  taking  up  each  industry  by 
itself,  setting  forth  as  carefully  as  possible,  from  the 
experience  of  men  who  have 'spent  their  lives  in  their 
respective  trades,  the  effect  of  their  employment  upon 
health  and  life. 

Mr.  Bolles  :  This  paper  awakens  many  ideas  that  are 
of  a  far-reaching  character.  One  of  these  pertains  to 
the  functions  of  our  Bureaus.  Shall  they  simply 
furnish  facts  concerning  industrial  affairs,  or,  in  addi- 
tion, shall  they  aim  to  mold  legislation  ?  For  example, 
two  or  three  bills  are  now  before  the  Legislature,  relat- 
ing to  the  liability  of  employers.  Our  friend  Bishop 
presented  that  subject  in  his  Report  a  few  years  ago  in 
a  masterly  manner.  Shall  the  Bureau  of  this  State, -or 
of  any  other,  aim  to  present  all  the  law  on  the  subject 
in  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  besides  the  laws  of 
England,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  of  other 
foreign  countries  having  regulations  on  this  subject,  and 
stop  there,  expecting  that  the  people  will  read  our  work, 
and  act  thereon,  or  shall  Ave  aim  at  something  more 
specific?  In  other  words,  shall  a  Bureau  recommend  a 
bill  to  the  Legislature  and  seek  to  secure  its  passage, 
and  to  that  end  seek  to  interest  the  workingmen  in  the 
State  in  a  measure,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  the  newspapers, 
and  all  the  moral  and  social  forces  thai  may  be  brought 
to  bear,  or  shall  a  Bureau  go  no  further  than  to  collect 
data  for  others  to  use?  Besides  starting  this  train  of 
reflection  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Rogers  started  another.  I 
suppose,  after  completing  a  Report,  we  consider  the 
question:  What  shall  be  the  next  bill  of  fare;  with 
\vh;if  subjects  shall  we  next  wrestle  \  I  always  ask  my- 
self:     In    what    are    the    people   interested?      Another 
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question  is :  What  can  be  considered  ?  I  might  wish  to 
present  the  subject  of  the  liability  of  employers,  and 
yet  find  it  impossible  to  collect  the  facts  as  fully  and 
completely  as  might  be  deemed  necessary,  while  I  might 
turn  my  attention  to  the  wages  of  miners,  or  the  man- 
agement of  company  stores,  and  be  able  to  present  a 
large  body  of  useful  information.  But  what  do  we  know 
concerning  the  public  wish  or  desire  in  these  matters  ? 
We  read  the  newspapers  and  talk  with  our  friends,  and 
in  that  way  get  some  light,  perhaps  ;  but,  after  all,  our 
States  are  large,  the  country  is  full  of  people,  and  it  may 
be  that  we  could  accomplish  much  more  through 
inquiry,  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  real 
topics  that  most  concern  the  people,  and  how  to  deal 
with  them  by  seeking  the  aid  or  co-operation  of  various 
classes  of  people,  who  in  one  way  or  another  are  inter- 
ested in  these  questions.  It  would  seem,  if  some  co- 
operation were  possible  with  the  workingmen  and  with 
all  the  moral  forces  moving  in  society,  that  these  reports 
might  be  made  more  effective  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  we  readily  perceive  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  So  long  as  we  seek  to  give  informa- 
tion, and  stop  there,  we  are  likely  to  encounter  less  an- 
tagonism than  we  should  if  aiming  at  specific  results  in 
legislation,  or  in  other  directions.  It  is  certain  that  if 
our  Bureaus  are  to  live  and  to  have  the  respect  of  the 
people  they  must  aim  at  some  results  justifying  the  ex- 
penditure of  labor  and  money.  Mr.  Roger's  paper  is 
highly  suggestive,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
others  who  have  served  longer,  and  who,  I  am  sure, 
would  disclose  the  possibilities  of  our  Bureaus  in  co- 
operating with  all  the  forces  of  society  which  are  seek- 
ing for  its  improvement. 

Mr.  Powers :  I  am  intensely  interested  in  the  paper 
which  has  just  been  read.  Before  the  Convention  met  I 
had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Hotchkiss.  I  want 
to  have  brought  out  more  fully  the  ideas  of  the  gentle- 
men present  relating  to  some  things  that  we  have  begun 
in  our  Bureau,  and,  as  this  will  apply  to  the  particular 
questions  discussed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  I  will  state  a  part  of 
the  work  that  our  Bureau  is  carrying  on.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  agitation  in  our 
State  during  the  last  four  years  relating  to  factory  legis- 
lation of  some  kind.     Bills  looking  to  factory  legislation 
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have  been  before  the  last  three  legislatures — four  years 
ago,  two  years  ago,  and  this  last  winter — but  failed  of 
passage.  In  a  new  State  like  Minnesota  Ave  do  not  have 
the  evils  of  the  older  manufacturing  States,  yet  even 
there  the  desirability  of  wholesome  legislation  is  recog- 
nized ;  but  thus  far  the  efforts  in  that  direction  have 
failed,  as  I  have  stated.  The  policy  of  the  Bureau  that 
I  have  ontlined  for  the  next  two  years  is  as  folloAvs  :  Be- 
ginning with  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  fac- 
tories of  the  State,  we  shall  secure  an  exhibit  setting 
forth,  if  possible,  every  unguarded  piece  of  machinery 
and  every  unguarded  shafting,  the  condition  of  the 
water-closets,  and  everything  that  in  those  factories  may 
concern  the  well-being  of  the  employees.  In  this  con- 
nection, and  in  line  with  the  paper  that  has  been  read.  I 
will  state  that  my  policy  is  that  outlined  by  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss,  which  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  classes — not 
simply  one,  but  all — and  I  have  started  out,  first,  by 
seeking  the  co-operation  of  the  employers  of  the  State 
in  introducing  safety  appliances  and  in  improving  the 
sanitary  condition  of  their  factories,  and  so  far  I  have 
secured  the  hearty  co-operation — a  promise  of  co-opera- 
tion, at  least — of  the  manufacturers  of  Minneapolis, 
where  I  live.  In  this  way  we  strive  to  make  the  Bureaus 
valuable,  not  simply  from  a  statistical  point  of  view,  but 
also  in  that  which  shall  be  of  specific  benefit  to  the 
community.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
want  the  fullest  possible  discussion  of  this  question. 
How  far  shall  we,  in  seeking  statistics,  strive  to  carry 
those  statistics  into  that  domain  which  shall  lead  to 
practical  legislation?  I  desire  to  present  another  point 
for  discussion  and  suggestion.  These  Bureaus  are,  as  a 
rule,  called  "Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics."  Such  is  the 
name  given  to  our  office  in  Minnesota  ;  but  in  Minnesota 
we  also  have  placed  upon  us  the  duty  of  enforcing 
all  labor  legislation — so-called — a  duty  corresponding  to 
factory  inspection  in  other  States,  and  I  believe  there 
are  one  or  two  other  States  in  which  the  duties  of  the 
Bureaus  are  similar  to  ours  in  this  respect.  Is  it  desir- 
able for  these  Bureaus  to  have  an  extension  that  shall 
place  under  one  general  head  everything  of  law  and 
legislation,  and  executive  work  that  relates  to  labor  \  Is 
it  wise,  for  example,  for  the  work  that  we  have  in  view 
in  Minnesota,  factory  inspection,  to  let  that  come  into 
the  Bureau  under  the  general  head  of  a  Bureau  of  Labor 
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Statistics,  which  shall  liave  one  department  of  statistics 
and  one  department  that  has  the  executive  enforcement 
of  labor  laws,  or  shall  we  try  to  keep  these  two  func- 
tions radically  apart  %  1  would  like  to  have  that  feature 
discussed,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  judgment  of 
those  here  on  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  Matthews:  The  question  which  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  submitted  is  one  to  which  I  gave 
some  attention  during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 
Our  Bureau  in  Maine  consists  of  myself,  as  Commis- 
sioner, and  another  officer,  called  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, whose  position  is  of  a  somewhat  anomalous 
character.  His  duty  is  to  enforce  the  ten-hour  law  and 
to  inspect  the  factories,  and  also  to  assist  in  the  collec- 
tion of  statistical  information.  During  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  the  Labor  Committee  seemed  disposed 
to  place  all  the  duties  of  both  offices  on  me.  I  objected 
to  this  most  seriously,  upon  the  ground  that  -to  combine 
the  two,  making  of  the  Commissioner  a  prosecuting 
officer,  or  possible  prosecuting  officer,  with  power  to 
prosecute  those  from  whom  he  must  obtain  statistical 
information,  might  defeat  the  whole  object  of  tlie 
Bureau,  and  I  objected  to  that  proposition.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  two  offices  ought  to  be  kept  separate. 
While  I  sympathize  with  the  paper,  wherein  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  Bureaus  should  be  brought  into  contact 
and  co-operation  with  the  workingmen,  and  that  the 
more  that  feeling  prevails  and  is  carried  out  practically 
the  more  good  we  can  do  the  working  man,  and  the 
nearer  we  can  approach  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  golden 
rule,  still  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  we  should  be 
made  the  prosecuting,  or  the  possible  prosecuting  offi- 
cers, having  power  to  prosecute  those  from  Avhom  we 
must  obtain  our  statistics.  From  my  observation  of  the 
relations  of  the  Bureau  to  the  working  people  in  my 
State,  I  think  that  in  many  cases  statistical  information 
which  may  be  incomplete,  does  draw  attention  to  im- 
portant subjects,  such  as  sanitary  questions  and  others. 
The  direction  of  public  opinion  to  these  matters  is  what 
we  want,  and  this  can  be  brought  about  by  even  imper- 
fect statistics,  although  the  more  perfect  they  are,  of 
course,  the  better. 

The  President :  The  Chair  would  like  to  state  to  the 
Convention  that  Mr.  Rogers  specifically  recommends 
something.     He  says :    "There  ought   to   be  an  annual 
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volume  prepared  by  the  National  Department  of  .Labor, 
which  should  include  the  yearly  reports  of  6he  national 
organizations  of  labor.1'  That  is  his  chief  recommenda- 
tion. Then  he  wants  to  have  matters  relating  to  trades 
brought  forward,  and  says  :  "JVhy  should  we  not  hear 
from  them  through  their  State  and  national  organiza- 
tions, aided,  as  I  have  proposed,  by  the  local  and 
national  authorities  ?"  Those  are  his  two  specific  recom- 
mendations, that  the  reports  of  national  organizations 
should  be  prepared,  and  that  we  should  hear  from  the 
workin 2:111  en  through  their  State  and  national  organiza- 
tions,  these  results  to  be  embodied  in  the  national  and 
State  reports.  I  simply  call  your  attention  to  those 
specific  recommendations  as  to  how  Mr.  Rogers  ivould 
bring  the  Bureaus  into  closer  touch  with  the  people 
themselves. 

Mr.  Wadlin :  I  suppose  it  is  sometimes  expedient  to 
take  the  work  that  lies  next  to  you.  The  character  of 
that  work  varies  with  almost  every  Stare  and  every 
Bureau.  I  think,  too,  that  the  treatment  of  any  specific 
subject  must  depend  largely  upon  its  character.  The 
course  which  a  Bureau  would  take  with  reference  to  cer- 
tain subjects  of  investigation  would  be  entirely  different, 
and  necessarily  so,  from  what  it  would  take  with  refer- 
ence to  other  matters  which  might  be  under  considera- 
tion. I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Rogers  that  the  Bureaus 
should  be  brought  into  touch,  if  not  now  in  touch,  with 
the  working  people.  Primarily,  most  of  the  Bureaus 
were  established  in  their  behalf.  But  the  matter  must, 
1  think,  be  considered  in  a  broad  spirit.  There  are  times 
when  the  direct  testimony  of  the  working  people  upon 
the  particular  work  you  may  have  in  hand  would  be 
most  effective — by  their  "testimony"  I  mean  their  opin- 
ions— collected  either  by  your  agents,  who  go  to  them 
and  ask  their  opinions  and  record  them,  or  returned  upon 
a  blank  which  you  may  send  to  them  for  their  replies. 
The  Massachusetts  Bureau  during  its  history  has  never 
failed,  when  conducting  an  investigation  in  which  thai 
sort  of  evidence  could  be  made  useful,  to  collect  such 
opinions.  But  then-  are  other  questions  respecting 
which,  as  you  know,  a  little  different  sort  of  information 
is  required  ;  when  you  want  not  opinions  or  t  heories,  but 
a  complete  statement  of  diets.  1  think  Mr.  Rogers 
would  agree  with  that  proposition.     At  such  times  you 
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must  collect  and  portray  your  facts  in  statistical  form. 
While  we  should  not  overlook  the  value  of  the  opinions 
of  workingnien,  either  presented  individually  or  through 
their  organizations,  if  they  can  be  secured,  still  we 
should  not  neglect  the  statistical  side  of  our  work.  Mr. 
Bolles  has  raised  the  question  whether  we  ought  to  go 
further  than  the  mere  presentation  of  facts,  and  try  to 
secure  some  definite,  concrete  result  by  means  of  leg- 
islation. That  also,  it  seems  to  me,  must  depend  upon 
circumstances.  I  can  conceive  that  the  conditions  may 
be  different  in  Minnesota  from  what  they  are  in  Massa- 
chusetts. We  already  have  a  very  full  and  complete 
factory  code  in  our  State.  Sometimes  certain  definite 
legislative  action  is  under  consideration,  however,  and 
then  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  province  of  the  Bureau 
to  secure  such  information  as  would  lead  most  directly 
to  wise  action.  That,  too,  has  always  been  the  plan 
pursued  in  Massachusetts.  Take  the  questions  of  arbi- 
tration, of  employers'  liability,  of  the  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labor — each  of  these  has  been  considered  sta- 
tistically, and  also  with  a  view  to  legislation  by  the 
Bureau,  and  through  the  discussion  and  weighing  of  the 
facts,  the  investigations  have  led,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  legislation  in  the  particular  direction  involved. 
But  beyond  the  need  of  legislation  the  essential  thing 
to-day,  not  merely  in  one  State,  but  in  every  State,  is 
the  correct  molding  of  the  opinion  of  all  classes — not 
solely  the  laboring  classes,  but  all  classes — with  respect 
to  the  great  social  questions.  I  think  Mr.  Rogers  is  en- 
tirely correct  in  his  view  that  we  are  probably  on  the 
eve  of  important  changes  in  the  social  order.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  shall  adopt  Christian  socialism,  but 
we  shall  modify  the  system  under  which  we  are  working. 
Insensibly,  and  without  revolution,  we  shall  make  prog- 
ress in  the  direction  of  social  reforms.  I  recently  had 
the  good  fortune  to  address  a  body  of  orthodox  minis- 
ters on  the  labor  question,  and  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  deep  interest  they  manifested  in  the  industrial 
problem  and  their  evident  desire  to  get  at  the  facts. 
Now,  the  placing  before  those  who  are  molding  public 
opinion  such  evidence  as  shall  correctly  show  present 
conditions  and  shall  also  indicate  the  true  path  of  prog- 
ress, is  one  of  the  broad  duties  of  Bureaus  of  Statis- 
tics of  Labor.     How  that  duty  shall  be  performed  varies, 
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as  I  have  said,  with  the  particular  question  under  con- 
sideration, but  that  broad  work  we  must  undertake  and 
do,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all. 

Mr.  Powers:  In  our  State  we  have  thought  thai  one 
of  the  things  which  ought  to  be  investigated  is  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  labor  organizations  in  Minnesota,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaing  for  what  purposes  they  have  raised 
money,  going  into  the  detials  of  that  question,  to  some 
extent.  I  was  talking  last  Saturday,  in  Buffalo,  with 
the  President  of  the  Cigarmakers'  Union,  and  lie  told 
me  that  the  Cigarmakers'  Union  was  the  only  national 
organization  of  labor  that  had  exact  and  detailed  state- 
ments relating  to  such  facts.  Of  course  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  reliable  statistics  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Rogers  until  after  the  Bureaus 
could  in  some  way  or  other  educate  organized  labor  up 
to  a  point  where  it  would  furnish  or  have  kept  statistics 
such  as  would  be  of  value.  I  simply  mention  that  fact 
in  answer  to  that  particular  point  in  Mr.  Rogers'  paper. 
In  this  connection  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  statistics  upon  these  points 
that  are  already  gathered  by  some  of  the  national  labor 
organizations  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Bolles  :  I  desire  simply  to  say  an  additional  word 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Powers,  concerning  the  combining  of 
the  statistical  work  of  the  Bureaus  with  the  execution 
of  the  laws  relating  to  labor,  and  in  the  line  of  Mr. 
Matthews'  remaks.  The  last  Legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia created  the  office  of  Factory  Inspector.  This  official 
is  assisted  by  half  a  dozen  or  more  persons.  The  (pus 
tion  has  been  raised  two  or  three  times,  whether  his 
work  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  our  Bureau,  or 
whether  it  ought  to  be  conducted  separately.  1  think  it 
is  far  better  that  we  should  work  separately,  as  his  work 
is  somewhat  antagonistic  to  mine.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  is  better  for  me  to  steer  quite  clear  of  him  and  his 
associates;  and  this  is  the  experience,  perhaps,  of  nearly 
all  who  have  had  that  question  to  consider. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss:  On  this  point  I  think  we  should  guard 
in  our  discussion  against  the  idea  gaining  ground 
that  the  State  Bureaus  are  not  in  touch,  and  in  close 
touch,  with  the  laboring  people.  Speaking  for  my  own 
State,  I  know  that  we  are  in  closer  touch  with  them,  and 
that  the  Bureau  lias  their  confidence  to  such  an  extent 
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that  all  of  tlie  information  they  have  and  all  of  the 
secrets  that  pass  between  them  are  freely  communicated 
to  us.  Now,  I  do  not  suppose  we  are  exertional  in 
this  respect.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  other 
States.  In  discussing  the  importance  of  cultivating  these 
relations  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  the  impression  go 
out  that  there  is  any  lack  of  this  kind  of  cordial  feeling 
and  cordial  co-operation  between  the  laboring  people 
and  the  Bureaus,  because  as  far  as  the  laboring  people 
of  Connecticut  are  concerned,  I  know  it  is  not  true,  and 
in  the  States  surrounding  Connecticut,  where  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with  rhe  people.  I  know 
there  is  the  same  feeling  that  there  is  in  Connecticut. 
I  wish  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  question  that  has 
been  brought  up  in  reference  to  inspection  and  the  en- 
forcement of  labor  laws,  as  a  part  of  our  work.  Briefly, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  two  branches  of  work  should  be 
separate.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  accomplish  the  work  I  am  doing  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  where  I  have  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
manufacturers  and  large  employers — large  and  small,  for 
the  small  manufacturers  are  more  particular  than  some 
of  the  larger  ones — I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible 
for  me  to  preserve  the  confidential  relations  which  exists 
between  the  Bureau  and  these  employers  if  I  were  made 
an  executive  'officer  to  enforce  the  laws  in  these  various 
establishments,  where  it  would  necessarily  create  an  an- 
tagonism between  me  and  the  proprietors.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  my  opinion  in  this  respect,  that  the  best  work 
of  the  Bureau  can  never  be  accomplished  where  these 
two  functions  are  combined  in  one  and  the  same  person. 
That  I  believe  has  been  the  experience  of  all  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  work.  Now,  shall  there  be  no 
relation  between  the  two  (  By  no  means.  Let  us  have 
friendly  co-operation.  In  Connecticut  we  have  an  ar- 
rangement similar  to  that  to  which  Mr.  Bolles  refers  as 
existing  in  his  State,  and  by  our  choice  the  office  of 
Factory  Inspector  was  made  independent  of  the  Bureau; 
but  there  is  co-operation  between  the  Bureau  and  the 
Factory  Inspector.  We  can  co-operate,  and  we  can  be 
exceedingly  helpful  to  one  another  :  but  I  believe  that 
in  no  case  can  the  two  functions  be  combined  in  the 
same  person  with  profit. 

Mr.  Betton  :     I  have  listened   with   great   inj 
this  discussion,  and  did  not  intend  to  add  a  single  word, 
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as  T  did  not  think  there  was  any  necessity  for  saying 
anything;  but  I  desire  to  heartily  sane:  ion  the  remark 
of  my  friend  Hotchkiss  to  the  effect  that  the  Bureaus 
arc  in  touch,  as  a  general  thing,  with  the  working  class. 
So  far  as  my  acquaintance  with  the  different  Bureaus 
is  concerned,  I  think  the  assertion  by  Mr.  Rogers  thai 
the  Bureaus  are  not  in  touch  with  the  laboring  people  is 
not  carried  out  by  the  facts.  Mr.  Rogers,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  criticism,  if 
it  means  anything,  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Bureau.  Now,  I  do  not  think  the  facts  in  the  case 
sustain  his  position,  if  I  know  anything  about  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Reports.  The  Massachusetts  Bureau  is  the 
pioneer  Bureau  of  the  country,  and  if  any  State  institu- 
tion has  ever  endeavored  to  put  itself  in  touch  with  the 
working  classes,  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  is  that  insti- 
tution, and  if  any  State  institution  has  ever  done  more 
to  elevate  and  help  the  working  classes  than  the  Labor 
Bureau  of  Massachusetts,  I  do  not  know  where  it  exists. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  intimately  acquainted,  except 
through  the  Reports,  with  the  methods  of  conducting 
the  business  of  the  various  Bureaus;  but  I  know  that  in 
Kansas,  as  Commissioner,  I  endeavor  to  get  just  as  close 
to  the  workingman  as  I  can.  Of  course  we  have  "cranks" 
out  in  Kansas — "jawsmiths,"  I  call  them — men  who  go 
around  making  speeches  to  laboring  men,  and  making  a 
living  out  of  it.  That  class  of  men  say  our  Bureau  is  of 
no  account,  and  does  not  present  facts.  That  question 
was  brought  up  last  winter  by  the  House  Labor  Commit- 
tee, and  I  appeared  before  them,  and  I  think  I  convinced 
them  that  that  charge  was  wrong.  1  believe  the  work- 
ingmen  generally  appreciate  these  Bureaus.  I  think  the 
Bureaus  are  doing  good  work.  Take  my  friend  Eotch- 
kiss,  for  instance.  He  has  endeavored,  as  1  know  per- 
sonally and  from  his  reports,  to  put  himself  in  direol 
touch  with  the  working  people  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  I  think  he  has  succeeded  in  his  efforts  in  an 
eminent  degree;  and  not  only  in  that  direction,  but,  as 
he  stares,  his  aim  has  been  to  bring  the  employers  and 
the  employees  together,  and  I  think  tie  lias  succeeded  in 
that.  I  believe  the  position  he  takes  is  the  correct  one. 
1  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  necessity  to  add  a  single 
word  to  what  he  has  said,  as  he  has  covered  the  ground 
completely.     We  may    improve.     We   are    none   ,,f  us 
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infallible,  and  of  course  the  success  of  our  work  depends 
largely  upon  the  personnel  of  the  Bureaus.  For  instance, 
the  Connecticut  Bureau,  under  a  different  management, 
while  its  general  methods  might  be  the  same,  might  lose 
that  sympathetic  touch  which  I  think  it  has  with  the 
working  people  of  Connecticut.  I  think  that  can  read- 
ily be  seen.-  I  think  we  can  all  improve  in  these  direc- 
tions, as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Rogers  in  his  paper;  but  I  do 
not  think  his  assertion  that  we  are  not  to  a  large  extent 
in  touch  with  the  working  people  of  the  country  is  car- 
ried out  by  the  facts.  One  other  question  occurs  to  me, 
and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rogers  as 
to  the  publication  of  a  volume  by  the  National  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  relating  to  labor  organizations.  The 
President  is  better  able  to  judge  than  I  as  to  whether 
that  would  be  practicable  or  not.  I  think,  however,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Powers,  that  it  is  possibly  true  that  the 
International  Cigarmakers  are  the  only  ones  who  are 
experts  in  bookkeeping,  and  who  keep  accurate  accounts 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  so  that  they  are  able 
to  show  a  balance  sheet  at  any  time.  Of  course  these 
labor  organizations  are  all  crude.  None  of  them  have 
as  yet  reached  perfection;  but  in  my  own  State  of  Kan- 
sas I  know  they  are  growing,  and  they  are  becoming 
more  efficient  and  effective  every  year,  and  more  con- 
servative. 

Mr.  Simmerman :  So  far  as  I  can  understand  the  sug- 
gestion in  Mr.  Rogers'  paper,  it  amounts  to  about  this, 
that  he  desires  that  the  National  Department  of  Labor 
shall  make  a  synopsis  of  the  reports  made  by  the  various 
labor  organizations,  in  order  that  every  branch  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  the  individuals  associated  with  it  may 
be  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  way  of  labor 
organization  ;  that  is,  it  would  be  a  means  by  Avhich  men 
in  one  section  of  the  country  in  one  kind  of  organization 
would  know  the  character  and  objects  of,  and  what  was 
being  done  in,  every  other  similar  organization  in  the 
country.  That,  I  think,  is  about  what  Mr.  Rogers  de- 
sires. I  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  almost 
every  man  connected  with  a  labor  organization  to  know 
just  what  every  other  labor  organization  is  aiming  to  do. 
The  suggestion,  if  practical,  is  a  good  one  ;  but  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  give  definite  information  as 
to  the  amount  of  money  collected  by  labor  organizations 
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and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  expended.  The  fact 
is,  that  many  of  the  officials  in  labor  organizations 
desire  to  hide  a  good  deal  of  that,  and  the  suggestion, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  that  if  the  information  is  collected 
by  the  Chief  of  a  Bureau  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
head  of  the  particular  organization  to  which  it  related 
for  his  approval. 

The  President :  I  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Simmerman :  Now,  that  is  what  the  suggestion 
amounts  to,  and  doubtless  the  inspiration  of  the  sugges- 
tion is  the  desire  for  that  information.  In  reference  to 
the  question  that  was  asked  in  regard  to  combining  the 
enforcement  of  the  factory  laws,  etc.,  with  the  statistical 
work  of  Labor  Bureaus,  I  would  say  that  in  New  Jersey 
we  could  have  had  what  are  known  as  our  Factory 
Inspectors  appointed  two  years  before  they  were  ap- 
pointed, had  we  been  willing  that  the  duties  of  inspec- 
tion should  be  put  under  the  Bureau  of  Labor  ;  but  we 
strenuously  objected  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  one  department  interferes  with 
that  of  the  other.  You  certainly  could  not  expect  that 
the  enumerators  of  a  Labor  Bureau  could  get  informa- 
tion from  manufacturers  or  from  workmen  themselves, 
if  those  from  whom  the  information  was  sought  knew 
that  the  information  would  be  used  by  the  Bureau  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  factory  laws.  My  experience  is 
that  we  have  just  as  much  opposition  from  workmen  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  factory  laws  as  we  have  from  the 
manufacturers.  In  fact,  from  my  personal  observation, 
I  know  that  some  of  the  most  stubborn  cases  have  been 
men  who  wanted  their  own  children  to  work  in  factories. 
If  you  should  associate  the  enforcement  of  the  factory 
laws  with  the  collection  of  statistics,  you  would  not  gel 
any  information  from  that  class  of  men. 

Mr.  Hall :  The  trouble  in  our  State  is  that  there  is 
very  little  sympathy  and  touch  between  the  largest  labor 
organization  in  the  world — the  Farmers'  Alliance — and 
the  Labor  Bureau.  In  some  States  there  lias  been  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  Legislatures  to  make  proper  ap- 
propriations for  the  Labor  Bureaus.  The  farmers  have 
organized,  and  they  are  in  a  condition  to  have  their  de 
mands  complied  with.  They  send  their  representatives 
to  the  Legislature,  and  these  representatives  refuse  to 
vote  away  the  people's  money  to  conduct  investigations 
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that  are  of  no  particular  interest  to  people  outside  of 
the  cities.  The  investigations  in  regard  to  working- 
women,  factory  inspection,  and  subjects  of  that  charac- 
ter, which  are  being  taken  up  by  most  of  the  Bureaus, 
are  of  very  great  interest  and  benefit  to  the  laboring- 
people  in  the  cities  ;  but  if  you  want  to  get  the  farmers 
and  other  people  living  in  the  rural  districts  interested, 
I  think  you  must  take  up  some  investigation  that  will 
be  of  benefit  to  them.  In  my  relations  with  the  labor 
organizations  in  the  cities  I  have  had  no  difficulty.  In 
the  cities  both  employer  and  employee  are  willing  to  give 
me  all  the  information  that  I  desire. 

Mr.  Wadlin  ;  Let  me  say  here,  what  would  be  more 
appropriately  presented,  perhaps,  under  "Reports  on 
Current  Work" — but  it  is  suggested  by  what  Mr.  Sim- 
merman  has  said — that  in  its  Report  for  1891  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  will  publish  what  we  call  a  "Labor 
Chronology,"  which  will  give  a  statement  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  trades  unions  and  labor  organizations  in  the 
State,  together  with  an  account  of  the  strikes  and  other 
important  events  connected  with  labor,  occurring  during 
the  year.  We  shall  continue  that  hereafter  as  a  regular 
part  of  our  annual  Report,  and  it  will  to  a  degree  meet 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rogers'  paper  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
will  put  into  the  hands  of  every  man  who  reads  the  Re- 
port an  account  of  what  is  being  done  by  the  labor 
organizations  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Peck  :  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  this  dis- 
cussion, and  at  least  two  points  have  been  brought  out 
upon  which  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words.  If  I  am  correct 
in  the  impressions  made  by  the  remarks  of  some  of  the 
gentlemen  preceding  me,  the  idea  has  been  given  out  in 
this  discussion  that  the  Labor  Bureaus  are  not  in  touch 
with  the  laboring  classes  and  the  labor  organizations  of 
the  States.  Whatever  may  be  the  fact  regarding  Labor 
Bureaus  in  other  States,  I  believe  that  so  far  as  the  New 
York  State  Bureau  is  concerned,  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  it  is  in  thorough  touch  with  labor  organizations. 
Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment in  1883,  there  was  no  one  thing  that  impressed  me 
as  being  of  greater  importance  than  that  friendly  rela- 
tions with  organized  labor  should  be  established,  and 
with  that  end  in  view,  it  has  been  my  desire  to  accom- 
plish  so   desirable  a   result.     Commencing  in  1885.  the 
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New  York  State  Bureau  has  made  each  year  a  report 
upon  all  labor  disturbances  m  the  State,  and  Lasl  year 
confined  its  report  to  a  summary  of  the  five  years'  dis 
fcurbances.  It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  Bureau  to 
continue  that  work  for  at  least  ten  years,  in  hones  that 
it  may  be  able  at  some  future  day  to  demonstrate  some- 
thing of  real  practical  value.  I  want  to  say  that  1  most 
heartily  endorse  all  that  Mr. ■  Hotchkiss,  of  Connecticut, 
has  said  as  regards  dividing  the  duties  of  the  Bin. 'a us 
of  Labor  Statistics  from  those  of  the  Factory  Inspectors. 
By  one  of  its  provisions,  the  factory  inspectors  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  as  it  was  originally  passed,  re- 
quired the  Inspectors  to  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  I  was  opposed  to  the  provision  at  the  time, 
and  the  next  year  a  law  was  passed  repealing  the  pro- 
vision to  that  eft'ect.  I  realized  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  my  Bureau  to  remain  in  close  touch,  not 
only  with  the  labor  organizations,  but  with  the  employ- 
ers as  well,  if  it  was  known  that  I,  as  the  head  of  the 
department,  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  laws 
that  to  many  manufacturers  seemed  unjust.  My  brief 
experience  at  that  time  had  taught  me  that  the  surest 
way  to  get  correct  statistics,  was  to  obtain  them  from  the 
people  having  a  kindly  disposition  towards  yon.  A  man 
who  believes  that  you  have  ever  prosecuted  him  in  the 
pursuance  of  your  duties,  or  that  you  are  in  a  position 
to  prosecute  him  in  the  future,  will  not  prove  a  willing 
witness.  An  unwilling  witness  is  an  unprofitable  one  as 
regards  statistics  concerning  his  business;  and  unless 
statistics  are  full  and  correct,  much  less  harm  is  done  by 
suppressing  than  publishing  them.  I  believe  1  v.  ill  hi' 
pardoned  if  I  say,  in  view  of  the  substantial  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  I  am  about  to  make,  that  I  he 
New  York  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  is  in  touch 
with  the  labor  organizations  of  the  State,  it  has  re- 
ceived flie  most  hearty  endorsement  through  the  labor 
press  and  official  organs  of  the  trades,  for  the  manner  of 
its  work.  National,  central,  State  and  Local  labor  organ- 
izations have  evidenced  their  friendliness  and  co-opera- 
tion through  most  flattering  resolutions,  (impressed,  as 
1  have  already  said,  with  the  importance  of  the  Bureau 
being  in  dose  touch  with  organized  Labor,  1  appointed  -t 
gentleman  as  my  chief  clerk,  who  had  for  twenty  years 
been   an   active  and   influential   member  of  one  of   the 
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most  powerful  unions  in  New  York  State.  It  has  given 
me  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  his 
valuable  services  in  each  of  the  annnal  Reports  issued 
by  the  Bureau  since  his  appointment,  and  it  now  affords 
me  even  greater  pleasure  to  emphasize  my  appreciation 
of  his  valuable  services  by  introducing  to  you  in  person 
Mr.  Kean,  whom  I  think  is  perhaps  better  able  to  discuss 
this  particular  feature  of  the  matter  under  discussion 
than  I. 

Mr.  Kean  :  That  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of 
the  State  of  New  York  possesses  the  confidence  of  the 
labor  organizations,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  find 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  securing  information  from  them. 
The  blanks  relating  to  subjects  in  which  they  are  spe- 
cially interested  are  prepared  with  a  view  of  presenting 
the  facts  from  their  point  of  view,  because,  as  we  all 
know,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  they  alone  are  com- 
petent witnesses,  or  at  least  in  which  their  testimony  is 
most  desirable.  Space  is  always  left  for  general  remarks, 
and  while  much  of  the  matter  furnished  under  this  head 
does  not  bear  upon  the  specific  subject  under  investiga- 
tion, and  is  therefore  not  incorporated  in  the  report  upon 
it,  still  it  is  not  wholly  lost,  as  it  is  stored  away  until 
such  time  as  the  Bureau  is  in  a  position  to  take  it  up 
and  give  it  the  importance,  fullness,  and  completeness 
it  deserves.  At  the  last  collection  from  labor  organiza- 
tions, I  think  we  sent  out  blanks  to  over  800  separate 
and  distinct  organizations.  We  received  returns  from 
750,  and  they  were  very  full  and  complete.  The  com- 
mendations that  were  attached  to  the  blanks  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  working  people 
toward  the  Bureau  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
frequently  occurs  that  many  unions,  from  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  trades  which  they  represent, 
take  no  interest  in  the  subject  under  investigation, 
hence  the  difference  in  the  number  sent  out  and  the 
returns  made.  Where  we  know  this  fact  we  refrain 
from  sending  blanks.  In  this  and  other  ways  we  have 
been  accumulating  a  large  amount  of  matter  relating  to 
the  condition  of  the  workers  in  their  organizations,  in 
their  shops,  in  their  homes,  and,  in  short,  relating  to 
their  general  surroundings.  We  began  this  collection 
about  1885.  It  consists  chiefly  of  copies  of  the  consti- 
tutions  and   by-laws.     These  will  prove  interesting  as 
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showing  the  changes  and  modifications  in  their  methods 
of  securing  a  betterment  of  their  conditions.  Besides 
these,  we  have  a  collection  of  convention  reports,  trade 
circulars,  papers  and  magazines,  some  of  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  in  other  fields  of  inquiry, 
financial  reports,  reports  of  special  investigations,  trade 
statistics,  copies  of  agreements  between  the  employer 
and  employed,  scales  of  prices,  etc.  As  to  the  other 
point  in  the  paper,  relating  to  the  interest  taken  in 
social  matters  by  religious  teachers,  I  think  that  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  a  separate  discussion.  Some  impor- 
tance was  given  to  that  subject  at  out  last  meeting  in 
Hartford,  where  a  very  interesting  paper  was  read.  We 
know  that  for  some  time  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  to  speak  upon  labor  questions,  except 
to  associate  them  with  anarchy  and  communism.  In 
some  churches,  up  to  a  recent  date,  little  or  no  attention 
was  bestowed  upon  secular  matters.  That  has  almost 
wholly  ceased,  and  I  think  the  clergy  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  the  objection  made  by  the  working- 
man  to  the  churches,  that  he  did  not  receive  there  as 
strong  mental  -food  as  his  training  and  associations  and 
contact  with  the  rough  edges  of  society  required,  was 
well  founded.  Anyone  standing  on  the  pavement  in 
front  of  a  church  is  struck  by  the  small  number  of  men 
of  middle  age  entering  or  leaving.  The  churches  seem 
to  be  filled  with  women  and  children  and  old  men,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  for  this  reason  that  some  of  the  churches 
have  established,  particularly  in  New  York  andjother 
large  cities,  branches  of  working-men's  societies,  where 
workingmen  listen  to  lectures  and  readings  in  the  eve- 
nings, participate  in  debates,  play  checkers  and  chess 
and  other  games,  and  are  thereby  being  brought  under 
the  influences  of  the  churches.  I  think  if  there  was 
more  of  that  spirit  manifested  by  the  clergy,  there  would 
be  fewer  empty  pews.  As  to  the  suggestions  thrown  out 
by  the  writer  of  the  paper  which  has  just  been  read  on 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  labor  question,  I  am  impelled 
to  say  that  there  are  very  few  labor  questions  that  have 
not  a  moral  basis.  The  Saturday  half-holiday  suggests 
a  close  relation  between  the  labor  question  and  the 
churches,  as  does  the  eight-hour  movement.  In  mil- 
forthcoming  report  we  will  present  the  opinions  of  a 
number  of  clergymen  who  supported  the   half-holiday 

id 
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movement  in  New  York  City,  in  which  they  highly 
recommend  its  continuance.  In  New  York  City,  during 
the  summer  months,  Broadway  is  almost  entirely  deserted 
on  Saturday  afternoons.  That  thoroughfare  is  tilled 
with  manufacturing  concerns  and  shops  of  one  kind  and 
another,  but  they  are  nearly  all  closed  at  noon  on  Satur- 
day during  the  heated  term.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Saturday  half -holiday  gives  the  workingman  an  oppor- 
tunity for  recreation  and  enables  him  to  attend  church 
on  Sunday.  As  to  the  eight-hour  movement,  I  think  we 
have,  through  the  blanks  we  have  received,  a  concensus 
of  opinion  upon  that  subject.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
in  nearly  all  the  answers  we  have  received  in  that  investi- 
gation, the  central  idea  was  that  it  would  give  work  to 
the  unemployed.  The  statement  was  made  over  and 
over  again  by  workingmen  that  it  would  enable  them  to 
take  care  of  their  idle  members,  certainly  a  commend- 
able spirit,  and  one  showing  that  they  have  souls  above 
buttons.  The  remarks  in  reference  to  the  number  of 
accidents  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  given  prominence 
by  the  different  Bureaus  of  Labor.  Mr.  Bishop,  of  New 
Jersey,  a  few  years  ago  presented  one  of  the  fullest  re- 
ports on  the  "employers'  liability  act "  that  has  ever 
been  published,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  and  future 
reports  will  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  neces- 
sary legislation. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Peelle,  of  Indiana,  the  question 
of  the  selection  of  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  next  an- 
nual Convention  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Nominations. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
some  slight  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  Convention, 
whereupon,  Mr.  Bodine,  of  Colorado,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss, 
of  Connecticut,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Nom- 
inations : 

Resolved,  That  the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  National  Association  of 
Chiefs  and  Commissioners  of  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  be  so 
amended  as  to  read  that  "its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices  one  year  from  the  time  of  their  election." 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Peelle,  of  Indiana,  the  matter  of 
the  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  Convention  was  referred 
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to  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  President  of  the  Convention  was  made  a  member, 
ex-offieio,  of  the  committee. 

Upon  motion  of   Mr.   Bodine,   of   Colorado,   the  Con- 
vention took  a  recess  until  2:30  o'clock  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Upon  the  re-assembling  of  the  Convention,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Simmerman,  Secretary 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries  of 
New  Jersey,  would  present  a  paper  upon  the  Functions 
of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  from,  his  point  of  view. 

PAPEE   BY   ME.   CHARLES  H.   SIMMEEMAN. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  "Our  best  friends  are  those  who  tell  us  of  our 
faults."  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  offer  this  paper.  I  am  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  work  and  in  the  success  of  our  Bureaus,  and  while  the  paper 
may  seem  somewhat  harsh,  I  hope  it  will  he  accepted  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  given  to  you.  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  feel  hurt  if  it 
meets  with  criticism  equally  as  severe  as  that  contained  in  the  paper 
itself. 

Labor  Bureaus  owe  their  existence  to  a  well-settled  belief  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  utility  of  labor  that 
produces  it.  While  this  sentiment  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  class, 
the  legislation  creating  these  Bureaus  is  due  to  the  aggressive  labor 
movement,  acting  upon  the  authorities  that  control  the  political  affairs 
of  the  country.  And  while  it  may  he  said  that  those  who  have  been 
most  persistent  in  their  demands  for  this  legislation  have  had  no  very 
clear  idea  as  to  how  these  institutions  Avere  going  to  achieve  the  objects 
sought  by  their  creation,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  thus  far  no  conclusions 
have  been  reached,  nor  has  anything  been  formulated,  the  observance  of 
which  would  conduce  to  bring  about  a  better  distribution  of  the  rewards 
of  labor,  or  added  much  to  our  knowledge  concerning  the  means  by  which 
wealth  has  become  centralized  into  a  few  hands.  The  question  is  there- 
fore pertinent:  Are  Labor  Bureaus  a  failure  ?  And,  if  so.  why  ?  If  the 
affirmative  be  true,  the  sooner  it  is  so  understood  the  better.  If.  on  the 
contrary,  the  fault  lies  with  the  methods  and  scope  of  the  work  now  be- 
ing pursued,  the  sooner  a  change  is  effected  and  more  practical  measures 
adopted,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  The  answer  to  this  query  must  be 
determined  by  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  their  primarj  objects. 
As  I  have  said,  their  existence  is  due  to  the  conviction  that  wealth  'snot 
equitably  distributed.  The  object  of  a  Labor  Bureau  is.  therefore,  to 
determine  where  the  fault  lies,  and  to  point  out  a  definite  way  by  which 
a  more  equitable  distribution  may  be  secured.  To  say  that  the  present 
division  of  the  rewards  of  labor  is  equitable  and  wise,  is  an  admission 
that  there  is  no  need  for  a  Labor  Bureau,  and  ii  seems  to  me  thai  when 
the  confession  is  made  that  we  are  unable  to  define  the  causes,  or  to  offer 
a  remedy,  we  acknowledge  our  inability  to  deal  with  the  problem.  I  am 
not  egotistical  enough  to  assume  thai  this  is  an  eas]  thing  to  do,  nor  do 
[  underestimate  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  we  can  definitely 
solve  the  problem  of  wealth.  For  L  recognize  that  political  economy  is 
not  a  positive  science,  by  which  we  can  determine  with  mathematical 
precision  the  relation  of  the  various  (dements  it  treats  of.     But  it  seems 
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to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  able,  by  an  analysis  of  the  elements  that  con- 
tribute to  the  creation  of  wealth,  to  determine  at  least  approximately 
their  relation  to  each  other.  Therefore,  I  assume  that  there  is  a  scien- 
tific mode  of  procedure,  and  that  a  scientific  solution  is  possible. 

The  objects  of  a  Labor  Bureau  are  purely  scientific;  its  purpose  is  to 
make  a  sociological  investigation  with  a  view,  not  merely  to  make  an 
exposition  of  the  present  state  of  society,  but  to  aid  society  in  its  upward 
progress.  The  work  of  a  Labor  Bureau  is  essentially  sociological:  there- 
fore it  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  department  of  government. 
Its  purpose  is  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  for  sociology  has 
for  its  object  the  good  of  the  people.  It  is  the  business  of  a  Labor  Bureau 
to  study  society  and  explain  the  laws  that  underlie  and  govern  social 
movements.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  know  that  there  are  10,000  men  and 
women  employed  in  a  certain  industry,  and  that  they  receive  an  average 
of  8300  to  §400  each  per  year  in  wages  V  "What  practical  use  is  it  to  figure 
out  that  at  present  labor  receives  20  per  cent.,' capital  30  per  cent,  and 
that  the  cost  of  material  in  manufacturing  it  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
production  V  "What  good  can  it  do  a  "woi'kingman  to  tell  him  that  here 
in  the  United  States  he  is  paid  100  per  cent,  more  for  his  labor  than  his 
fellow-workman  in  Europe  receives  for  a  like  service  V  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  only  adding  insult  to  his  misery.  It  is  like  a  robber  who  stops 
you  on  the  highway  and  takes  your  purse  and  coat  from  you,  then  tells 
you  that  you  ought  to  be  thankful  that  he  does  not  take  your  hat  and 
shoes  also.  "Why  all  this  effort  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and  money 
value  of  the  products  of  industry  ?  Does  anybody  question  the  ability  of 
labor  to  produce  abundantly  for  all  our  needs  V  Do  Ave  need  any 
proof  of  this  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  all  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  this  kind  of  statistics  has  been  to  justify  existing  conditions,  and  to 
aid  the  feAv  to  further  spoliate  the  many. 

What  we  expect  of  a  Labor  Bureau  is,  that  it  AA'ill  explain  the  sociolog- 
ical law,  oi  Avhatever  the  cause  may  be  that  makes  the  division  of  the 
proceeds  of  labor,  and  to  tell  us  whether  these  causes  that  now  determine 
it  are  in  accord  with  justice  and  the  higher  law  of  morality. 

We  Avant  an  assertion  of  the  truth.  We  need  no  diagnosis  to  under- 
stand the  present  condition  of  our  social  patient.  We  know  our  AAdiole 
social  structure  to  be  false  and  rotten.  Xobody  can  go  about  with  his 
eyes  open  and  not  see  the  Avrongs  and  iniquity  perpetrated  upon  those 
Avho  work,  by  the  false  conditions  under  Avhich  Ave  live. 

But  I  may  be  asked:  How  can  Labor  Bureaus  furnish  that  which  is  un- 
known? Hoav  can  those  Avho  direct  them  be  expected  to  know  more  of 
these  thing's  than  other  people  ?  My  answer  is,  that  eA'erybody  else  does 
knoAv  of  the  wrongs  that  exist,  but  it  has  neA'erbeen  the  business  of  any- 
body to  formally  expose  them.  And  the  reason  why  those  Avho  direct 
Labor  Bureaus  should  do  Avhat  nobody  else  has  done  before,  is  because 
they  haA'e  been  appointed  to  do  it :  they  haAre  accepted  official  trust  and 
haATe  taken  the  people's  money  for  their  services  :  therefore  they  are  set 
apart  for  this  special  Avork — they  are  in  honor  bound  to  do  it. 

Noav,  I  do  not  want  to  appear  as  a  mere  critic,  for  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Avork  of  a  Bureau,  and  think  that  I  am  familiar  with 
what  has  been  done.  I  am  also  associated  in  other  ways  with  the  labor 
moA'ement.  and  haA-e  been  for  more  than  thirty  years  :  so  that  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  and  to  note, 
the  infiuences  that  have  contributed  to  its  advancement.  And  it  is 
because  so  little  has  been  produced  through  Labor  Bureaus  that  is  of  use 
in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  honest  labor,  that  I  offer  these  sugges- 
tions. 

The  truth  is,  I  do  not  call  to  mind  one  instance  in  my  experience  with 
the  practical  affairs  of  the  labor  movement  Avhere  anything  that  Labor 
Bureaus  have  originated  has  been  of  any  value  Avhatever,  and  some  of 
you  have  doubtless  had  a  similar  experience. 
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Instead  of  the  reports  being  the  text-books  and  guides  for  our  action. 
they  are  made  up  largely  of  irrelevant  matter,  and  seldom  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  social  movements,  and  not  unfrequently 
contemptuously  spoken  of  by  intelligent  workingmen.  I  know  it  has 
been  maintained  that  they  should  lie  confined  to  the  collection  of  tacts  : 
that  in  their  nature  they  can  only  collate  data  :  that  it  is  not  proposed 
for  them  to  lie  even  suggestive. 

Now,  while  the  collection  of  facts  may  he  all  right,  it  must  he  under- 
stood that  facts,  of  all  things,  are  the  most  variable.  There  are  doubt- 
less tens  of  thousands  of  facts  yet  unknown,  many  of  which  would  be  in- 
teresting additions  to  our  knowledge  :  but  the  one  supreme  fact  is  undis- 
puted :  there  is  not  an  honest  man  in  the  world  who  dues  not  know  that 
the  products  of  labor  are  not  equitably  distributed  :  and  it  may  he  that 
certain  other  facts  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  measures  to 
correct  this  wrong  :  hut  it  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  functions  of  a  Labor 
Bureau  to  merely  define  the  degree  of  wrong  at  present  existing. 

Now,  what  are  Ave  doing?  Everywhere  the  farmers  tell  us  that  they 
are  obliged  to  mortgage  their  lands,  that  owing  to  some  cause  this  ten- 
dency goes  on  from  year  to  year  until  it  becomes  a  matter  of  general  ob- 
servation. Then  the  Labor  Bureau  takes  up  the  subject  and  ascertains 
that  the  amount  of  mortgage  indebtedness  amounts  to  so  many  millions 
of  dollars,  and  there  the  matter  is  left  to  rest  so  far  as  the  Bureau  is 
concerned. 

Workingmen  complain  of  a  want  of  employment.  They  congregate  in 
numbers  to  every  city  :  they  tramp  from  place  to  peace,  seeking  work, 
until  everybody  becomes  satisfied  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  employ- 
ment. The  Labor  Bureau  then  makes  an  enumeration  and  says  there  are 
one  million  of  deserving  people  out  of  employment,  who  could  earn,  if 
put  to  work,  so  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it—a 
fact  has  been  ascertained,  we  say. 

The  whole  country  is  convulsed  with  strikes  and  lockouts.  The  Labor 
Bureau  collects  the  data  and  says  there  were  so  many  hundreds  of  strikes 
ill  a  certain  period,  involving  so  many  thousands  of  men,  and  a  loss  of  so 
many  millions  of  dollars,  and  there  that  ends. 

Tlie  public  conscience  is  shocked  at  the  inhumanity  of  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  factories.  The  Labor  Bureau  makes  an  investi- 
gation and  determines  the  fact,  as  we  say,  that  there  are  so  many  thou- 
sands of  children  of  a  certain  age,  and  so  many  hundreds  of  women  em- 
ployed, and  there  that  ends. 

A  universal  complaint  among  the  laboring  class  is,  that  wages  are  in- 
sufficient for  their  needs.  The  Labor  Bureaus  are  ready  to  show  the  fad 
that  wages  average  one  or  two  dollars  a  day.  and  there  it  rests.  We 
have  ascertained  a  fact,  we  say.  What  fact?  Why,  we  have  simplj 
affirmed  what  the  public  already  believed. 

1  have  said  that  Labor  Bureaus  were  instituted  for  a  scientific  purpose 
and  for  a  definite  object.  We  need  no  more  investigation  to  show  that 
the  workers  are  poor  and  live  miserably.  We  know  that  a  wrong  exists. 
The  mere  question  of  degree  is  of  little  consequence. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  to  the  workingmen  how  much  the\  get  and 
how  much  they  spend.  What  is  important  is  to  demonstrate  how  thej 
are  to  obtain  an  equitable  share  of  the  wealth  their  labor  produces. 

The  problem  is  not  what  they  receive,  hut  what  are  the  possibilities  of 
labor  to  produce  and  consume  under  an  equitable  adjustment  of  forces  ? 

How  is  this  to  he  determined?  My  answer  is.  1>>  observation,  bj  a 
Study  Of  men,  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  of  the  forces  that  con- 
t  ilbute  to  the  creation  of  wealth.  Lei  us  first  ascertain  what  proportion 
of  the  population  contribute  by  their  labor  to  the  creation  ol  wealth. 

What  is  the  proportion  Of  those  who  create  wealth  by  their  labor,  to  the 

whole  bodj  of  consumers?    What  are  the  relations  of  urban  and  rural 
population V    And  just  here  1  would  suggesl  an  inquirj  to  ascertain  how 
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it  happens  that  at  the  present  time  urban  property  is  enhancing  in  value, 
while  that  of  farm  lands,  or  rural  property,  is  declining  ?  What  are  the 
forces  in  our  social  organism  that  tend  to  centralize  wealth  and  popula- 
tion in  cities  ?  This  line  of  inquiry  must  he  followed  by  an  investiga- 
tion to  show  the  relative  utility  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  labor  and 
means  by  which  men  obtain  a  living.  The  only  way  to  understand  the 
causes  that  operate  to  produce  prosperity  or  adversity,  is  to  mingle  with 
the  people  and  see  them  in  their  home's.  To  write  intelligently  about 
them  we  must  know  them.  In  order  to  determine  who  are  the  useful 
workers  we  must  make  a  discrimination  between  the  useful  and  useless 
occupations  which  men  pursue  :  between  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  actual  wealth  and  the  labor  of  those  who  contribute  solely 
to  luxury  and  vice,  and  I  apprehend  that  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
determining  where  the  injustice  lies  when  our  social  arrangements  are 
subjected  to  these  tests. 

Had  Labor  Bureaus  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended 
there  would  be  no  need  for  dispute  about  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the 
depression  in  farming,  or  the  effect  of  tariff  laws  upon  any  particular  in- 
dustry, any  more  than  there  is  for  dispute  about  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Everybody  recognizes  the  necessity  for  a  better  understanding  of  these 
things,"  both  State  and  National  Governments  are  moved  by  pressure 
from  the  people  to  appoint  committees  of  investigation  ;  but  Labor  Bu- 
reaus, the  only  institutions  in  the  country  specially  charged  with  this 
duty,  have  failed  to  do  anything  of  note  in  tbis  direction. 

Now,  I  think  that  I  am  quite  as  well  aware  of  what  this  suggestion  in- 
volves as  any  of  you.  I  know  that  it  requires  courage  and  possibly  some 
sacrifice  to  lead  in  a  work  such  as  I  have  suggested.  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  moment  a  man  undertakes  to  interfere  with  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  he  will  be  met  by  all  the  power  of  those  who  profit  1  >y 
them.  The  slighest  protest  against  the  exactions  of  capitalists  or  the 
claims  set  up  under  the  guise  of  vested  rights  will  be  met  by  those  inter- 
ested with  abuse  and  repression,  and  with  the  force  of  all  the  power  they 
can  exercise.  And  disguise  it  as  we  may.  those  who  profit  by  that  which 
is  wrong  are  in  authority.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  make  ourselves 
ridiculous  when,  under  the  guise  of  serving  the  labor  movement.  Ave 
allow  ourselves  to  be  influenced  in  our  work  by  fear  of  offending  mere 
authority. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the  very  suggestive 
paper  by  Mr.  Sinmierman,  and  it  is  now  open  to  debate. 
Before  any  remarks  are  made  upon  the  paper  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Convention 
to  the  language  of  the  laws  creating  our  Bureaus. 
Those  laws  are  specific  in  their  provisions  in  every 
instance,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  therefore  the  methods 
pointed  out  by  our  friend  would  be  extra-legislative. 
I  trust  the  Convention  will  discuss  the  paper  fully  and 
freely.  I  assure  you  it  is  offered  in  a  spirit  of  kindliness 
and  of  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  our 
Bureaus. 

Mr.  Bishop  :  I  hope  the  members  of  the  Convention 
will  speak  their  opinions  freely.  Mr.  Simmerman  has 
given  the  subject  much  thought.  He  is  known  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  as  a  laboring  man,  and  an  honest 
one. 
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Mr.  Betton  :  Mr.  President,  I  listened  to  the  paper, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Simmerman  are  a  radical 
departure,  as  intimated  by  the  President,  from  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  creating  most  of  our  Bureaus,  if  not 
all  of  them.  The  larger  portion  of  the  Bureaus  are 
founded  upon  the  plan  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau, 
the  pioneer  in  this  work,  the  duties  of  which  are  to 
collect,  systematize,  and  present  facts  relating  to  the 
sanitary,  social,  and  educational  surroundings  of  the 
laboring  classes,  in  the  interest  of  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  State  in  which  the  Bureau  is  located. 
That  is  about  the  purport  of  the  duties  of  most  of  the 
Bureaus,  as  I  understand  them.  It  has  been  inculcated 
on  my  mind,  through  our  worthy  President,  who  has 
had  long  experience  and  who  is  a  recognized  authority 
in  such  matters,  as  well  as  from  the  general  drift  of  our 
previous  discussions  in  these  Conventions,  that  the 
functions  of  our  Bureaus  are  confined  simply  to  the 
collection  and  collation  of  facts.  While  we  all  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  we  are  more  or  less  led  away  in  the 
compilation  of  these  facts  into  some  discussion,  and 
that  some  radical  papers  get  into  our  Reports,  yet  I 
think  we  are  disposed  to  adhere  very  closely  to  the 
functions  which  have  devolved  upon  the  Bureaus  by  the 
laws  creating  them.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Bureau 
that  confines  itself  strictly  to  a  simple  presentation  of 
facts,  although  I  believe  the  Bureaus  are  improving  in 
that  respect  as  they  grow  older.  At  the  first  session 
which  I  attended,  that  of  1885,  our  President  stand. 
and  he  has  reiterated  it  in  most  of  his  addresses  since, 
that  in  the  presentation  of  facts  the  functions  of  a 
Labor  Bureau  was  not  to  indulge  in  any  theories  or  to 
suggest  or  undertake  any  particular  line  of  remedy,  for 
if  that  course  was  adopted  the  Bureau  became,  to  some 
extent,  partisan,  and  lost  its  influence  as  a  statistical 
Bureau.  That  is  the  position  the  President  has  always 
taken,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  good  one.  I  further  believe, 
fiifhermore,  that  whenever  any  Bureau  has  departed 
very  radically  from  that  line  it  lias  gotten  into  trouble. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  any  of  us  are  doing  all  we 
might  do,  but  I  think  most  of  the  Bureaus — in  fact  all 
of  them — are  improving  and  are  each  year  giving  us 
better  results.     Now   I    do    not  desire    to  tak<'  up  the 
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time  of  this  meeting ;  but  Mr.  Simmerman  suggests  a 
new  departure,  and  contends  that  we  ought  to  advocate 
certain  reforms  as  to  the  distribution  of  wealth.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  on  account  of  any  obtuseness 
or  not,  but  I  failed  to  catch  his  remedy — that  is,  what 
we  ought  to  do  in  order  to  bring  this  state  of  affairs 
about.  If  I  understand  him,  he  proposes  that  we  shall 
investigate  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  and 
suggests  a  remedy  for  it.  It  may  be  that  he  was  clear 
in  his  paper  on  that  point.  I  tried,  when  he  got  toward 
the  close  of  his  paper,  to  catch  the  "nib"  of  it,  to  find 
out  what  specific  course  we  ought  to  pursue  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  results  he  desires  ;  but  I  am  free  to  say 
that  I  did  not  get  any  light  on  the  subject.  I  have 
heard  these  arguments  frequently,  and  while  we  all  en- 
dorse the  idea,  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  a  specific 
plan  laid  down  for  the  inauguration  of  these  reforms. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  labor  question  is  a  permanent 
question,  and  it  would  seem,  in  a  general  way,  that  we 
are  all  trying  to  accomplish  the  same  result;  that  is, 
effect  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  That,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  what  Mr.  Simmerman  advocates;  but 
I  did  not  catch  his  specific  plan  for  remedying  the  evil 
of  which  he  complains.  Possibly  some  of  the  other 
members  caught  his  idea,  and  I  would  like  to  have  some 
additional  light  on  the  matter.  Perhaps  Mr.  Simmer- 
man can  make  it  more  clear,  and  he  may  be  able  to  beat 
through  my  head  what  he  was  driving  at. 

Mr.  Simmerman :  In  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  I  will  state  that  I  said  in  my  paper  that  the  ex- 
istence of  Labor  Bureaus  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pub- 
lic— the  authorities  of  the  States — have  recognized  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  our  social  arrangements, 
that  is,  that  wealth  is  unjustly  distributed,,  which  means, 
of  course,  that  it  is  not  distributed  according  to  the 
utility  of  the  labor  that  produces  it.  That  is  a  fact,  I 
think,  which  all  recognize.  I,  at  least,  recognize  and 
maintain  that  that  is. the  condition  of  society  to-day. 
Indeed,  from  my  point  of  view,  I  think  a  better  way  of 
formulating  the  proposition  would  be  to  say  that  the 
rewards  of  labor  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  utility. 
As  I  understand  it,  that  is  why  laboring  men  agitate, 
why  they  demand  and  have  demanded  the  establishment 
of  these  Labor  Bureaus — because  they  feel  their  condi- 
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tion  is  not  a  just  one.  So  far  as  the  other  question  the 
gentleman  raises  is  concerned,  if  the  present  division  of 
the  rewards  of  labor  is  inequitable  and  unjust,  somebody 
must  have  an  undue  proportion.  One  man  cannot  be 
deprived  of  his  share  without  its  falling  to  the  portion 
of  somebody  else.  Now,  what  is  the  sociological  law 
that  makes  this  division  I  How  is  it  %  We  are  certainly 
a  law-and-order-abiding  people.  Nobody  can  charge 
the  working  people  of  this  country  with  being  vicioiis, 
or  with  not  doing  as  well  as  they  can  according  to  their 
light.  I  have  mingled  with  all  my  life,  and  have  been 
associated  with  them  in  their  organizations,  and  know 
their  aspirations  and  their  feelings.  They  do  recognize 
that  this  condition  which  I  have  described  exists,  and 
they  are  clamoring  for  this  information.  My  knowl- 
edge of  the  origin  of  Labor  Bureaus  goes  back  to  1867, 
at  the  old  Labor  Congress  in  Cleveland,  when,  for  about 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the  working- 
men  made  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  platform,  or  a 
declaration  of  principles,  and  demanded  the  correction 
of  the  evils,  of  which  they  complained.  I  think  that 
was  quite  as  intellectual  a  body  of  men  as  ever  assem- 
bled in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
discussing  social  questions.  There  were  men  there  who 
were  familiar  with  all  the  books,  and  Wm,  H.  Sylvis 
made  the  remark  :  "Here  we  can  formulate  declarations, 
but  they  amount  to  no  more  than  the  declarations  of 
other  bodies  of  men;  they  would  simply  be  our  opinions. 
Facts  are  what  we  want.  We  want  to  base  our  demands 
on  well-defined  data,  and  until  we  have  that  data  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  formulate  a  demand  that  we  can 
defend  under  all  circumstances."  It  was  at  that  con- 
vention that  the  first  demand  for  the  establishment  of 
Labor  Bureaus  was  made.  A  year  or  two  afterward  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  was  organized,  and  then  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau,  and  these  have  been  followed  by 
many  others.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  you 
will  notice  that  every  convention  and  every  representa- 
tive body  of  workingnien  have  been  presistent  in  their 
demands  for  the  establishment  of  Labor  Bureaus;  and, 
as  I  understand  it  from  their  standpoint — and  I  observe 
things  from  that  standpoint,  and  that  is  Hie  standpoint 
from  which  I  seek  to  observe — they  expect  the  Labor 
Bureaus  to  do    these  things    which    1    advocate    in    tin- 
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paper  I  have  read.  Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of 
child  labor.  Now,  as  I  have  said  in  my  paper,  the 
public  conscience  is  shocked  at  the  idea  of  women  and 
children  being  employed  in  factories  under  the  condi- 
tions and  at  the  ages  they  are  employed.  Several  of  the 
Bureaus  have  investigated  that  question  and  have  given 
the  number  of  women  and  children  so  employed,  to- 
gether with  their  ages  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  work;  but  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  Bureaus 
undertake  to  inquire  into  the  causes  that  produce  a  con- 
dition of  society  that  compels  these  women  and  children 
to  go  into  factories.  That  is  what  the  working  people 
want.  It  is  the  same  way  in  the  matter  of  strikes  and 
lockouts.  We  say  that  workingmen  and  their  employers 
ought  to  come  together  and  mutually  agree  upon  some 
equitable  settlement  of  their  differences.  Well,  that 
would  all  be  very  nice;  but  the  fact  exists  that  strikes 
do  occur.  There  must  be  some  underlying  cause  for 
these  disturbances.  There  must  be  some  actual  law  that 
is  being  violated  under  our  industrial  system,  or  these 
things  would  not  occur.  Now,  what  is  it  %  That  is  my 
idea.  What  is  it  that  enables  one  man  to  attain  a 
position  where  he  can  lock  out  thousands  of  men  and 
cause  them  to  suffer  !  Does  anybody  imagine  that  that 
is  in  accord  with  the  natural  laws  of  society  ?  I, 
for  one,  do  not  believe  it.  There  is  some  violence  some- 
where. There  is  some  social  arrangement  that  is 
unnatural  and,  I  believe,  explainable.  I  think  we  ought 
to  investigate  that  fact — go  down  to  the  bottom  and 
inquire  why  it  is  that  that  condition  exists.  It  is 
certainly  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  political  equality. 
We  have  found  the  way  out  in  our  political  life,  but  in 
our  social  life  we  have  not.  In  further  defense  of  the 
position  I  assumed,  that  wealth  is  not  equitably 
distributed,  as  I  said,  if  that  be  true,  (and  I  think  we 
generally  recognize  it  as  being  true — I  do,  anyway)  I 
maintain  that  wealth  is  not  justly  distributed,  or  not 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  utility  of  the  labor 
that  produces  it.  Now,  if  that  is  true,  and  some 
individual  has  got  an  undue  amount  of  it,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  our  social  organization  and  in  the  system 
of  industry  that  produces  it.  Now,  before  you  can 
correct  that  evil,  you  must  explain  its  cause  and  make 
it  clear  to  the  comprehension  of  the  masses.     It  is  the 
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same  in  relation  to  the  aggregation  of  wealth.  No 
civilization  that  has  ever  existed  lias  been  able  to  control 
the  distribution  oi'  weath,  The  history  of  all  the  civiliza- 
tions that  have  ever  existed  has  been,  that  so  long  as  a 
reasonable  equality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  could 
be  maintained — so  long,  for  instance,  as  the  population 
could  be  kept  on  the  lands — those  civilizations  have 
nourished.  If  you  trace  their  history,  you  will  find 
that  the  first  movement  toward  their  destruction  was  the 
centralization  of  wealth  and  population  in  the  cities  and 
the  decay  oi'  agriculture.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
going  rapidly  in  that  direction.  Already  wealth  is  the 
factor  that  controls  our  political  and  social  affairs  in  this 
country.  I  have  not  visited  Washington  very  often  and 
cannot  speak  from  personal  observation,  but  I  am  told 
that  the  Senator  or  the  Member  of  Congress  who  can  give 
the  biggest  dinners  is  the  most  influential  factor  in 
government,  as  well  as  in  society.  Now,  how  long  can 
our  civilization  endure  %  Is  ours  to  be  an  exception  to 
all  that  have  preceded  it  I  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  I  see 
nothing  in  my  reading  of  history  and  in  my  knowledge 
of  current  events  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  will  be  an 
exception.  If,  then,  we  want  to  save  our  civilization  ; 
if  we  want  to  perpetuate  what  there  is  in  our  present 
institutions  that  is  worthy  of  perpetuation,  we  must,  in 
my  judgment,  solve  this  problem,  and  the  Labor  Bureaus 
of  America  are  the  institutions  through  which  the 
problem  will  be  solved,  if  it  is  to  be  solved  at  all. 

The  President  :  The  question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  was,  How  will  you  do  that  i 

Mr.  Simmerman  :  Precisely  as" I  suggested  in  the  latter 
part  of  my  paper.  I  cannot,  of  course,  at  this  time 
fully  explain  the  details  of  my  plan.  We  want,  first,  to 
know  what  it  is  that  creates  wealth,  and  then  whal  pro- 
portion of  the  people  are  actually  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth — analyze  society,  with  relation  to  the 
business  and  occupations  of  all  its  members. 

Mr.  Wadlin  :  Do  you  mean  to  distribute  the  people  in 
their  different  pursuits  % 

Mr.  Simmerman:  Yes,  sir;  and  determine  tie1  utility 
of  the  labor  they  perform  and  the  means  by  which  they 
live. 

Mr.  Betton  :  You  illustrated  your  position  in  regard 
to  this  new  departure — if  we  may  so  term  it  —  by  nder- 
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ring  to  our  methods  of  investigating  the  question  of 
child  labor.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  instead  of  say- 
ing there  are  so  many  children  of  such  an  age  employed, 
you  would  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  lead 
to  the  employment  of  these  children,  that  is,  the  neces- 
sity for  .their  employment.  That  is  the  sort  of  an  inves- 
tigation, I  suppose,  that  you  would  suggest  for  a  Labor 
Bureau  I 

Mr.  Simmerman  :  Yes,  sir- 
Mr.  Betton  :  How  would  you  pursue  such  an  investi- 
gation ? 

Mr.  Simmerman  :  As  I  was  saying,  it  is  evident  that 
the  mass  of  men  do  not  send  their  children  to  the  fac- 
tories to  work  unless  there  is  some  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Betton  :  Excuse  me  for  a  moment,  and  perhaps  I 
may  catch  your  idea  better.  Suppose  I  go  to  work,  for 
instance,  and  find  that  there  are  one  hundred  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  employed  in  a  factory.  I 
take  their  addresses,  and  visit  their  homes  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  caused  the  necessity  for  their  employ- 
ment. I  find  that  ten  of  them  have  drunken  fathers  and 
that  ten  of  them  are  the  children  of  impoverished 
widows — different  causes  being  given.  Now,  is  that  your 
idea  \ 

Mr.  Simmerman :  That  would  be  the  reason  for  the 
employment  of  those  particular  children,  perhaps  ;  but 
among  the  one  hundred  you  would  find  that  there  were 
many  who  were  not  obliged  to  work  through  the  specific 
causes  you  have  mentioned,  whose  fathers  and  mothers 
were  sober,  industrious  people,  and  yet  were  obliged  by 
conditions  to  depend  upon  the  labor  of  these  children. 

Mr.  Betton  :  You  have  caught  my  idea.  Now,  sup- 
pose that  in  addition  to  these  twenty  I  find  that  fifty  are 
the  children  of  industrious,  hard-working  people,  who 
do  not  earn  enough  to  support  the  family  without  the 
aid  of  the  children  ;  is  that  your  idea  % 

Mr.  Simmerman :  Yes.  Now,  what  social  arrange- 
ment is  it  that  places  men  in  that  position  ?  I  know  of 
hundreds  of  hard-working  men  who  are  in  that  condi- 
tion to-day,  and  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction — for 
women  and  children  to  become  more  and  more  employed 
and  become  the  substitutes  for  adult  men  in  many  kinds 
of  labor,  to  the  destruction  of  the  best  interests  of  those 
women  and  children.     I  take   it  that  there  is  a  social 
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reason  for  it,  or  some  cause  existing  in  our  system  ;  be- 
cause it  will  not  do  to  say 

Mr.  Robinson  :  Would  you  ascertain  the  causes  by 
pursuing  an  investigation  of  the  farts  as  presented  by 
the  parties  questioned? 

Mr.  Simmerman  :  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson  :  For  instance,  as  suggested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas,  Mr.  Betton,  you  will  find  a  number 
of  parents  who  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  the 
factories  in  order  to  support  the  family.  Now,  you 
start  out  by  saying  that  what  is  wanted  is  to  know  the 
cause  of  that  effect — the  employment  of  children  under 
age.  How  would  you  ascertain  that \  Would  you  go  on 
and  make  an  investigation  by  asking  questions  of  the 
parents,  or  would  you  simply  write  an  essay  for  your 
report,  setting  up  your  own  view  of  the  question  '. 

Mr.  Simmerman  :  I  would  say,  in  reply  to  that  ques- 
tion, what  I  said  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  ; 
that  having  found  that  ten  of  those  children  had  drunken 
fathers,  wTho,  if  they  were  sober  men,  would  earn 
enough  to  support  their  families,  that  would  account  for 
tjiose  ten. 

Mr.  Robinson  :  But  would  you  go  through  a  factory 
first,  and  ask  the  employees  categorical  questions  as  to 
the  causes  of  their  employment?  For  instance,  Colonel 
Heath  went  through  the  Grand  Rapids  factories,  and 
asked  one  man  why  it  was  that  he  had  lost  thirteen 
weeks'  time  during  the  year,  and  the  man  answered. 
"Because  Grover  Cleveland  was  President  of  the  United 
States;"  while  in  the  same  table  I  find  the  answer  to 
the  same  question  from  another  man,  "Because  Harrison 
was  elected." 

Mr.  Simmerman  :  My  theory  is  that  the  Chief  of  a 
Bureau,  having  heard  all  these  accounts,  ought  to  be 
able  to  give  the  true  reason. 

Mr.  Robinson  :  You  would  have  the  Bureau  Chief  sum 
up  all  the  facts,  and  then  give  his  opinion  as  to  the 
causes'? 

Mr.  Simnierman  :  No,  sir  :  I  would  not  have  him  give 
his  opinion,  and  that  is  a  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  be 
heard.  As  I  have  said,  the  matter  should  be  scientifically 
demonstrated.  If  I  understand  the  science  of  statistics, 
it  does  not  accept  anybody's  opinion,  bul  requires  abso 
lute  demonstration. 
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The  President :  That  is  what  the  gentlemen  want  to 
know — how  yon  are  going  to  demonstrate  the  cause  of  a 
condition.  I  have  allowed  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in 
this  discussion,  because  I  think  we  are  all  interested  in 
knowing  how  we  are  to  reach  the  causes  of  this  condition 
or  any  condition  in  society.  I  am  sure  I  should  like  to 
know,  and  I  think  every  gentleman  present  would  be 
glad  to  have  Mr.  Simmerman  explain  how  our  Bureaus 
are  to  be  endowed  with  supreme  wisdom. 

Mr.  Simmerman  :  I  have  suggested,  first,  that  we 
must  inquire  into  and  determine  the  utility  of  labor  and 
the  various  kinds  of  labor.  For  instance,  a  professional 
man — a  doctor — will  get  two  dollars  for  five  minutes' 
service,  while  the  man  who  raises  wheat,  corn,  and 
potatoes  to  feed  that  man,  and  who  makes  it  possible 
for  him  to  avoid  physical  labor,  works  for  a  dollar  a  day. 
Will  anybody  say  that  that  is  a  fair  condition  of  things  % 

The  President  :  Not  at  all.  The  question  is,  How  are 
you  going  to  determine  why  this  condition  exists  1 

Mr.  Simmerman  :  Because  of  a  false  idea  of  society. 

The  President :  That  is  not  the  point.  What  we  want 
to  know  is  how  the  Chief  of  a  Bureau  is  to  determine 
the  cause  of  that  false  condition  of  society. 

Mr.  Simmerman  :  I  would  say  this  :  For  instance,  the 
prohibitionists  have  asserted  that  the  money,  labor  and 
time  spent  in  the  production  of  the  rum  that  is  used  as 
a  beverage  is  an  economic  waste — that  is,  that  if  it  does 
not  accomplish  any  useful  purpose  it  is  an  economic 
waste.  I  think  they  are  right.  Now,  what  is  the 
difference  whether  one  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  is 
extracted  from  the  productive  forces  of  the  country  and 
guzzled  down  the  throats  of  frequenters  of  bar-rooms,  or 
whether  it  is  expended  in  any  other  direction  for  the 
mere  display  of  folly  and  luxury  %  Economically  it  is  a 
waste,  and  the  result  is  the  same.  For  example,  Ward 
McAllister  says  that  it  takes  $250,000  to  enable  a  family 
to  go  to  Newport  and  be  in  the  "swim"  there  for  one 
summer.  Now,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  any  condition 
of  society  that  makes  such  a  thing  as  that  possible 
ought  to  be  condemned,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anybody  here  who  would  not  agree  that  that  is  so.  That 
is  a  starting  point.  What  are  the  operations  of  our 
social  system  which  bring  us  to  such  a  condition  as  to 
permit   the   Four   Hundred   to   go    to    Newport,    while 
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millions  are  forced  to  work  the  year  round  for  a  dollar 
a  day  i  Will  anybody  question  the  assertion  that  a 
•  great  social  wrong  exists  when  those  extreme  conditions 
prevail  (  My  suggestion  is  that  we  pursue  a  line  of 
investigation  that  shall  enable  us  to  comprehend  why  it 
is  that  the  Four  Hundred  go  to  Newport,  while  the  other 
fellows  have  to  go  to  Gloucester.  (Perhaps  you  do  not 
know  what  that  means.  Up  our  way  "Gloucester"  is 
the  poor  man's  Cape  May  or  Newport.) 

Mr.  Betton :  One  of  our  Congressmen-elect  from 
Kansas,  Uncle  John  Davis,  undertook  last  winter  to 
solve  the  problem  that  we  are  discussing.  He  got  up  a 
bill  which  was  very  thoroughly  considered  in  my  office 
before  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  and  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Railroad  Employees'  Association ; 
and,  by  the  way,  the  railroad  employees  who  were 
immediately  interested  were  vehemently  opposed  to  the 
proposed  solution  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Davis'  bill 
provided  that  the  Railroad  Commissioners  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  should  fix  the  pay  of  every  railroad  employee 
in  the  State,  including  all  officials,  conductors,  engineers 
and  brakemen,  and  that  the  maximum  salary  paid  to 
any  official  should  be  $5,000.  The  conductors,  engineers 
and  brakemen,  through  their  Legislative  Committee, 
discussed  the  bill  in  my  office  for  several  hours,  and 
there  was  a  regular  "monkey-and-parrot"  time.  There 
were  some  very  sharp  men  among  the  conductors  and 
engineers,  and  they  sat  down  on  Mr.  Davis'  theory. 
They  said,  "Let  our  wages  alone  ;  we  have  organizations, 
and  we  prefer  to  take  care  of  the  question  of  wages  ;  we 
do  not  want  any  legislation  on  the  matter  at  all." 

Mr.  Simmerman  :  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  that  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  anything  of  thai 
kind.  I  do  not  endorse  the  Davis  scheme  at  all.  I 
believe  the  nearer  you  come  to  regulating  these  things 
without  the  intervention  of  law,  the  nearer  you  come  to 
the  natural  and  true  solution  of  the  problem.  From  my 
standpoint,  the  centralization  of  wealth,  for  instance, 
comes  from  our  social  organization  and  from  the  facl 
that  our  industrial  and  social  affairs  are  regulated  by 
law.  We  have  observed  the  law,  we  have  been  law- 
abiding,  and  it  has  produced  these  results.  Certainly 
there  is  something  wrong  somewhere.  Unless  we  can 
explain  to  the  working  people,  unless  we  can  tell  them 
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why  it  is  that  they  do  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor, 
what  are  we  doing  more  than  they  can  do  for  themselves  ? 
As  I  understand  our  duties,  we  must  inquire  into  these 
qaestions.  If  Ave  are  not  able  to  do  it,  then  we  must 
certainly  acknowledge  that  we  are  attempting  to  deal 
with  problems  thac  we  know  nothing  about. 

The  President:  The  question  still  arises:  How  will 
you  go  to  work  to  do  this?  The  Convention  is  awaiting 
your  explanation  of  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  I  thought  I  had  made  that  clear. 

The  President:  You  have  not  answered  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  I  do  not  want  to  give  my  opinion. 

The  President:  We  do  not  want  any  opinions.  We 
want  a  scientific  demonstration  of  the  way  to  go  to  work 
to  accomplish  the  desired  result.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  question  you  have  been  considering  :  What  is  it 
that  causes  the  centralization  of  wealth  in  cities?  What 
the  Convention  wants  to  know,  if  I  understand  its 
temper,  is  how  you  would  go  to  work  to  make  a  practi- 
cal investigation  of  that  particular  question  in  such  a 
way  that  you  could  scientifically  demonstrate  the  cause 
of  such  centralization  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  men,  so 
that  Henry  George,  Mr.  McGuire,  Mr.  Powderly,  Mr. 
Gompers,  and  every  one  would  agree  that  you  had 
reached  a  correct  conclusion. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  I  think,  as  I  have  said  in  my  paper, 
that  the  only  way  is  by  observation,  by  mingling  with 
the  people,  and  by  inquiring,  for  instance,  why  men  go 
to  the  cities.  We  know  that  the  people  are  leaving  the 
country  and  going  to  the  cities.  Now,  why  are  they 
going?  What  is  it  in  your  social  economy  that  causes 
them  to  go?  I  have  my  own  ideas  about  it,  and  I  know 
how  I  would  proceed  to  get  at  the  truth.  I  would  in- 
vestigate the  causes  that  induce  men  to  go  to  the  cities. 
What  is  the  power,  for  instance,  that  enables  the  cities 
to  keep  the  country  in  debt  to  them? 

Mr.  Wadlin:   Do  you  think  that  is  a  fact? 

Mr.  Simmerman;  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wadlin:  Is  not  that  the  reason,  then,  why  people 
go  to  the  cities;: 

Mr.  Simmerman:  That  may  be.  My  position  is  that 
this  condition  of  things  is  unnatural  and  destructive  of 
our  civilization.  The  reason,  as  I  have  suggested,  why 
all  the  civilizations  of  the  past  have  become  extinct  is 
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because  of    this  process  of   centralization  of    population 

in  the  cities  and  the  destruction  of  agriculture.  The 
popular  notion  in  years  past  was  that  it  was  necessary 
to  build  up  the  cities  in  order  to  make  a  market  for  the 
products  of  the  farm,  and  the  farmers  have  been  in  favor 
of  it.  What  do  we  see?  Why,  just  in  proportion  as 
population  centers  in  the  cities  agriculture  declines,  and 
very  naturally,  and  it  will  always  be  so. 

Mr.  Betton  :  The  Secretary  of  our  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  two  years  ago  demonstrated  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  if  not  to  that  of  the  public,  that  we  had  an 
overproduction  of  corn.  While  we  were  burning  corn 
as  fuel  there  were  a  great  many  over  in  New  York  and 
in  other  cities  in  the  East,  who  did  not  have  enough  to 
eat.     Now  what  produced  that  condition  '. 

Mr.  Simmerman  :  The  present  methods  of  distribution 
are  responsible  for  that. 

Mr.  Robinson  :  Having  found,  for  instance,  that  the 
Kansas  farmer  is  reduced  to  poverty,  and  yet  burns  his 
corn  for  fuel,  and  having  found  that  numbers  of  people 
in  New  York  are  starving  for  want  of  that  corn,  you 
would  have  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  explain  the 
sociological  or  economical  reasons  for  that  condition  of 
things.  Right  at  this  point  would  come  the  rub  ;  there 
would  be  such  a  variety  of  opinions,  and  our  explana- 
tions in  all  probability  would  not  harmonize,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  of  little  practical  value.  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson,  and  our  friends  from  Boston,  perhaps,  would 
tell  us  that  wherever  we  found  want  and  misery  among 
the  masses  we  would  find  the  same  to  be  principally  due 
to  their  wasteful  habits,  lack  of  personal  thrift,  etc.; 
that  the  farmers  of  the  West,  for  instance,  feed  their 
coin  to  the  hogs,  eat  it  in  the  form  of  pork,  thereby 
losing  the  nutritious  proteine,  when  they  should  eat  it 
directly  from  the  cob,  or  at  least  in  the  form  of  hoe- 
cakes.  On  the  contrary,  we,  of  the  West,  would  proba- 
bly find  a  large  part  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  farmers, 
and  the  workers  generally,  to  be  due  to  the  exploitations 
of  the  practically  privileged  classes,  corporations  and 
moneyed  institutions.  We  would  very  likely  explain 
the  phenomenon  by  pointing  to  the  high  rates  of 
transportation,  usurious  charges  for  the  use  <>!'  money 
and  other  similar  methods  of  abstracting  from  the 
producing   classes.     Our   different  diagnoses  would,  of 
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course,  be  followed  witli  corresponding  differences  as  to 
remedies.  One  side  would  rely  upon  the  inculcation 
of  the  masses  with  maxims  of  thrift  and  the  use  of 
patent  frying  pans  and  bake  ovens,  while  the  other 
would  clamor  for  the  abolition  of  privilege  or  the  legal 
regulation  of  certain  businesses  and  the  control  by 
governments  of  necessary  monopolies.  Thus  you  see 
we  would  get  into  a  snarl.  And  while  I  have  a  strong 
desire  that  the  Bureaus  should  be  made  useful  in  point- 
ing the  way  toward  improvements  and  reform  of  social 
conditions,  I  am,  nevertheless,  rather  inclined  toward 
the  opinion  that  if  our  Bureaus  go  beyond  their  present 
function  of  collecting  and  stating  the  actual  facts  that 
constitute  social  phenomena,  their  usefulness  will  be 
impaired.  The  question  of  causes  and  remedies  Ave 
should  leave  to  political  economists  and  students  of 
social  matters  to  settle.  It  is  our  province  to  furnish 
the  ammunition,  as  those  in  the  rear  during  the  war  used 
to  load  the  guns.  We  furnish  the  ammunition  to  the 
Henry  Georges  and  to  the  Philips  Thompsons,  with  which 
they  may  build  up  public  opinion.  There  is  a  question 
in  my  mind  whether  we  have  any  business  to  go  into 
any  discussion  of  the  facts  which  we  gather.  I  presume 
that  is  the  issue  that  is  raised  in  Mr.  Simmerman's 
paper.  If  so,  one  might  say  it  was  due  to  one  cause, 
Brother  Wright,  in  the  chair,  might  say  it  was  due  to 
another,  while  Mr.  Simmerman  and  I  would  probably 
agree — I  have  some  positive  opinions  on  the  subject. 
But  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  some  time  before  the 
Bureaus  themselves  would  be  able  to  agree  upon  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  causes  of  all  the  evils  that  exist,  unless 
we  should  refer  them  to  original  sin. 

Mr.  Simmerman  :  Then,  before  we  separate,  we  ought 
to  agree  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  Robinson :  I  will  agree  to  report  that  land 
monopoly  is  one  of  the  causes  of  bad  conditions ;  I  will 
agree  that  the  tariff  is  another,  and  I  will  agree  to  report 
that  the  railroads  have  too  great  power  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  transportation,  and  that  the  banks  have  too 
strong  a  grip  on  the  neck  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Simmerman  :  I  go  beyond  that.  What  is  it  that 
has  produced  these  conditions  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  rail- 
roads have  this  undue  power  % 
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The  President  :  I  think  we  have  carried  this  discus- 
sion in  a  conversational  way  as  Tar  as  the  Convention  will 
permit.  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  the  form  il- 
lation of  an  investigation  that  would  show  canses  of  the 
evils  of  society,  and  I  pledge  my  word  that  I  would  turn 
the  machinery  of  my  department  in  that  direction  if 
some  one  would  show  me  how  to  proceed. 

The  President  introduced  Mr.  Stuart  Wood,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  STUART  WOOD. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: — The  existence  of  a 
body  such  ;is  this,  meeting  annually  in  this  way,  is  a  significant  evidence 
of  the  tendencies  of  modern  society,  betokening  ;t  far-reaching  move- 
ment after  methods  wherehy  our  social  system  may  lie  improved  and 
whereby  a  greater  spirit  of  harmony  may  be  introduced  into  the  world 
of  industry.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  discussions  of  the  proper 
methods  of  organizing  industry  occupy  to-day  a  larger  sphere  in  the 
thoughts  of  men  than  any  other  social  problem,  or  than  any  question 
of  internal  or  of  external  politics. 

The  labot  question  is  as  old  as  the  human  race.  The  first  strike  on 
record  is,  perhaps,  that  which  occurred  soon  after  the  founding  of  Rome, 
when  the  populace  seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  and  were  only  induced 
to  return  after  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  had  been  used.  The  problem 
always  has  existed  and  probably  always  will  exist,  in  some  form  or  other, 
to  the  end  of  time.  But  it  assumes  to-day  a  different  shape  from  that 
which  it  assumed  in  past  centuries.  Then  it  was  a,  question  as  to 
whether  men  should  get  enough  food  to  keep  them  from  starving.  To- 
day it  is  a  question  as  to  how  different  classes  can  live  together  and  keep 
in  touch  with  each  other,  in  such  manner  as  to  work  together  in  har- 
mony and  fellowship  for.  the  public  good  or  for  a  common  purpose. 

As  the  working  classes  have  increased  in  intelligence — and  the  whole 
history  of  tins  century  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is  a  historj  of 
the  improvement  of  the  working  classes— there  has  been  an  increasing 
demand  on  their  part  for  the  comforts  of  life.  This  is  not  at  all  strange 
nor  at  all  unreasonable.  It  simply  means  that  they  are  in  a  belter  posi- 
tion to  protect  their  own  interests  than  they  formerly  were.  Whena  man 
had  only  enough  to 'keep  himself  and  family  alive  he  could  not  think  of 
going  on  a  strike,  but  was  compelled  to  accept  whatever  compensation 
was  offered  to  him.  His  only  alternative  was  starvation.  Now  the 
workingman  has  a  margin  and  that  margin  gives  him  the  power  to  de- 
mand more,  just  as  in  every  business  dispute  the  possession  of  inde- 
pendent means  is  an  immense  advantage. 

With  this  change  in  the  labor  question  comes  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  science  of  political  economy  is 
regarded,  and  in  the  gravamen  of  its  teaching.  The  production  of 
wealth:  the  obtaining  of  a,  large  aggregate  revenue  -  these  used  to  be 
foremost  in  the  thoughts  pf  the  political  economist.  It  was  hoped  that  thus 
a  country  mighl  be  enabled  fcosupporl  a  numerous  population,  and  to 
contend  successfully  with  its  neighbors  in  war  and  in  peace.  To-day  the 
leading  inquiries  of  political  economists  are  rather  directed  toward  the 
discovery  of  a  satisfactory  way  to  (list  ri but e  the  already  existing  revenue 
of  the  nation. 

No  doubt  we  would  all  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Bellamy's  enticing  sugges- 
tions realized,  if  only  human  nature  should  become  good  enough  to 
permit  of  it.     Until  that  time,  however,  we  will  still  have  to  rub  along 
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somehow  ;  and  although  the  nationalization  of  industry  may  he  imprac- 
ticable, there  are  forms  of  industrial  organization  which  are  in  a  manner 
intermediate  between  that  system  and  the  present,  and  Avhich  have 
attracted  much  attention  and  stimulated  lively  hopes.  I  refer  especially 
to  co-operation  and  profit-sharing. 

There  is  undeniably  an  inherent  weakness  in  the  wage  system,  in  that 
the  compensation  of  the  wage  earner  is  a  fixed  sum  and  is  independent  of 
the  result  of  his  labor,  so  that  he  cannot  have  the  same  feeling  of  interest 
and  the  same  seuse  of  responsibility  in  what  he  does  as  the  man  who 
works  for  himself  and  reaps  for  himself  the  whole  return  from  his  work. 
The  same  weakness  exists  also  in  even  a  greater  degree  in  all  the  ordinary 
schemes  of  socialism.  Freedom  from  this  drawback  has  been  urged  in 
favor  of  co-operation  and  profit-sharing.  Whatever  success,  however, 
the  future  may  have  in  store  for  such  plans,  their  growth  has  up  to  the 
present  time  been  wofully  out  of  proportion  to  the  golden  anticipations 
with  which  they  have  been  heralded.  Probably  they  will  be  increasingly 
practiced  if  it  is  found  that  thereby  the  same  outlay  of  labor  and  of 
capital  can  be  made  to  yield  a  larger  product  than  under  the  present 
system,  for  although  profit-sharing  or  co-operative  enterprises  may  be 
begun  from  philanthropic  motives,  in  the  long  run  every  form  of  indus- 
trial organization  will  be  accepted  or  rejected,  according  to  its  economic 
results. 

In  a  certain  restricted  field,  co-operation  has  been  wonderfully  success- 
ful ;  namely,  in  the  business  of  the  distribution  of  goods  or  shop- 
keeping.  In  this  business,  co-operation  presents  certain  marked  advan- 
tages over  the  old  system  of  distribution,  and  yet  it  has  had  no  striking 
successes  except  in  England.  Similar  experiments  in  this  country  have 
for  the  most  part  been  dead  failures.  I  had  the  pleasure,  some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  of  meeting  with  the  governing  committee  of  the  whole- 
sale co-operative  stores  in  Manchester,  which  really  form  the  center  of 
the  whole  co-operative  distributive  movement  in  England.  I  was  on 
that  occasion  much  interested  in  observing  the  character  of  the  men  who 
formed  that  committee.  One  could  see  at  a  glance,  by  their  manner  and 
appearance,  as  well  as  by  what  was  said,  that  they  were  men  of  more 
than  common  executive  ability.  On  inquiring  into  their  occupations,  I 
found  that  they  were  almost  entirely  men  engaged  in  carrying  on 
business  on  their  own  account,  mostly  in  a  small  way,  and  I  interpreted 
this  to  mean  that  in  England,  with  its  settled  conditions  and  with  the 
greater  difficulty  there  existing  for  people  to  find  their  level,  those  men 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  in  their  own  business  to  rise  to  larger 
operations  than  those  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  and  that  having 
the  ability  and  the  energy  to  do  work  on  a  large  scale,  they  were  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity,  as  all  really  forcible  men  are,  of  doing  the  best 
work  they  were  capable  of  doing.  Probably  such  men  could  not  be  got 
in  this  country  to  attend  to  such  business  for  any  such  remuneration  as 
those  men  in  England  receive.  Such  men  here,  I  take  it,  would  be 
accumulating  fortunes  for  themselves,  and  being  able  to  do  this,  they 
would  not  be  willing  to  give  away  their  work  for  the  moderate  compen- 
sation paid  for  similar  services  in  England. 

Among  profit-sharing  enterprises,  the  most  conspicuous  case  is  that  of 
the  Maison  Leclaire  in  Paris.  Its  success  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  a 
classical  example  which  is  cited  wherever  the  possibilities  of  profit-shar- 
ing are  set  forth.  Now  please  to  note  the  particular  branch  of  business 
in  which  that  experiment  has  been  tried  so  successfully.  The  business 
of  the  Maison  Leclaire  is  that  of  house  painting  and  house  decoration. 
In  this  business  a  small  number  of  workmen  work  together  on  isolated 
jobs  and  with  little  supervision.  The  economy  with  which  work  is  con- 
ducted under  such  conditions  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  industry 
and  zeal  of  the  men.  AVhatever  stimulates,  therefore,  the  earnestness  of 
the  individual  workman  must  tell  in  a  tremendous  degree  in  the  results 
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of  the  business.  Therefore,  rani  not  surprised  thai  that  organization 
should  have  been  successful.     But  how  different  the  result  might  be  in  a 

business  where  laborers  are  engaged  under  strict  supervision,  and  where 
a  very  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested.  Take  the  management  of  a 
great  ocean  steamship,  for  example.    The  opportunities  for  thestokers 

or  the  sailors  to  contribute  to  the  profit  of  the  business  would  usualh  be 
very  limited,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  system  of  profit-sharing  would 
yield  any  such  sain  to  the  ship-owner  as  to  justify  its  adoption  by  him; 
from  pecuniary  motives. 

But  the  present  organization  of  industry  itself  offers  opportunities, 
humble  it  may  seem  in  their  methods,  and  yet  most  far-reaching  in  their 
results,  whereby  the  poorer  classes  may  accumulate  capital.  We  arc  all 
accustomed  to  praise  the  habit  of  saving-,  but  we  seldom  realize  to  how- 
great  an  extent  it  is  capable  of  affecting" the  distribution  of  wealth. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  man  may  be  defined  as  an  animal 
which  saves.  A  few  of  the  other  animals  lay  up  stores  of  food  for  the 
winter,  but  none  I  believe  do  more  than  this,  unless  it  be  the  beaver, 
which  builds  a  house  that  lasts  for  years.  And  from  an  economic  point 
of  view  the  most  fundamental  difference  among  men  themselves  is  the 
greater  or  less  prevalence  of  the  habit  of  saving.  This  marks  the  dis- 
tinction alike  between  races  of  men  and  between  individuals.  The 
difference  between  saving  a  trifle  every  week  and  saving  nothing,  is  all 
the  difference  between  thrift,  self-respect,  credit,  the  esteem  of  one's 
fellows,  and  the  sense  of  independence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  shiftlessness,  distress,  petty  dishonesty  and  untruthfulness,  gradu- 
ally culminating,  too  often,  in  insolvency,  defalcation  and  fraud.  Where 
different  races  are  in  question,  it  makes  all  the  difference  between  New 
England  and  Borneo. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  praise  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  by 
those  who  till  it,  which  is  indeed  the  distinctively  American  system  of 
land  holding,  being  that  under  which  the  land  of  our  country  has  been 
settled,  and  the  soil  reclaimed  and  made  valuable.  The  great  advantage 
of  this  system  is  that  it  gives  the  farmer  an  incentive  to  constant  labor, 
and  an  opportunity  for  saving.  There  is  always  something  which  he  can 
do  wherely  the  productiveness  of  his  land  can  be  improved,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  result  of  the  improvement  will  be  his,  leads  him  to  make 
it.  There  is  no  such  savings  bank  as  the  earth.  No  other  investment  is 
cquallv  safe,  and  none  other  is  so  fully  in  the  eye  of  the  owner  or  so  en- 
tirely under  his  control.  The  laborer  for  wages  has  less  inducement  to 
save.  He  cannot  judge  so  surely  of  the  safety  of  his  investment,  and 
what  is  quite  as  decisive,  he  has  not  opportunities  for  investment  forced 
upon  his  mind  in  the  same  way  as  the  chance  for  improvement  force 
themselves  upon  the  farmer's  eye.  Nevertheless,  the  total  sum  of 
laborers'  savings  is  something  enormous. 

Foremost  among  these  are  the  deposits  in  savings  banks.  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  reported  the  total  deposits  in  such  hanks  in  1880 
as  being  $817,640,000,  and  this  had  risen  in  1889  to  $1,444,391,325— being 
an  increase  in  nine  years  of  nearly  80  per  cent.  Vast  as  these  figures 
are,  they  inadequately  represent  the  case,  the  returns  on  which  thej  arc 
based  being  mainly  confined  to  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  country. 
Thus,  of  the  $81 t',040,000  of  savings  in  1880  not  less  than  $757,950,000 
were  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  states.  In  New  England  alone 
they  reached  $368,760,000,  or  $91.95  lor  every  man.  woman  and  child  ;  or. 
on  the  basis  of  five  persons  to  the  family,  $459.75  for  each  family.  In 
I  he  Middle  States  the  showing  is  little  less  impressi ve.  1  n  the  Southern 
and  Western  States  it  is  ven  small  the  deposits  reported  in  the  Sonl  hen  i 
States  in  1880  being  only'  $1,450,000,  and  in  the  Western  Slates  and 
Territories,  $58,240,000.  (This  has  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  over 
LOO  per  cent.)  Whether  anj  pari  of  this  Bhortage  is  due  to  defective 
returns,  1  do  not  know;  but  as  far  as  the  West  is  concerned,  we  maj  he 
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sure  that  the  instinct  of  saving  is  there  little,  if  at  all,  less  active  than 
in  the  "East.  It  is  probable  that  different  conditions  lead  to  the  selection 
of  different  metiiods  of  investing  savings,  and  this  is  a  point  upon  which 
I  hope  we  may  be  enlightened  in  the  future  by  the  reports  of  your 
Bureaus. 

Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  set  of  savings  institutions 
whose  development  in  some  localities  is  scarcely  less  marvelous.  If  any- 
one has  already  acquired  the  habit  of  saving,  an  ordinary  saving-fund  is 
an  admirable  custodian  of  his  pence  ;  but  it  can  only  pay  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  and  it  cannot  solicit  depositors.  In  both  these  respects  the 
building  associations  of  Pennsylvania  present  a  great  advantage.  They 
are  positively  enticing.  They  offer  the  workmen  all  the  allurements  of  a 
home  of  his  own.  with  the  sense  of  dignity  and  importance  which  comes 
from  ownership  of  land,  and  they  are  able  to  do  this  on  exceedingly 
favorable  terms  and  consistently  with  entirely  sound  financial  methods, 
while  their  expenses  in  getting  and  doing  business  are  ridiculously 
small.  Every  member  is  a  canvasser,  and  every  person  suitable  for 
membership  hears  their  merits  canvassed  daily  and  hourly  by  his  com- 
panions. 

In  his  Eeport  for  1889  your  colleague,  Professor  Bolles,  estimates  the 
number  of  these  societies  in  Pennsylvania  at  1,200.  Based  on  the  returns 
of  538  societies,  he  estimates  the  total  membership  at  261,000,  the  assets 
at  $94,030,800,  and  the  gross  annual  receipts  at  $40,978,836.  If  the  assets 
of  these  companies  were  to  be  divided,  each  member,  therefore,  would 
receive  §360.27.  While  there  is  annually  paid  in  an  amount  averaging 
for  each  member  3157.01.  A  little  over  one-half  of  the  associations 
reporting  are  situated  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  if  the  same 
proportion  holds  good  throughout,  this  would  give  to  Philadelphia  asso- 
ciations 130,500  members,  and  assets  of  847,015,400— almost  exclusively 
the  property  of  the  working  class.  As  Professor  Bolles  well  says  in  his 
Report  for  1888  :  "To  appreciate  the  enormity  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  building  associations,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  present 
assets  of  384,000,000  are  the  accumulation  from  the  savings  of  the  past 
twelve  years  only.  That  is.  all  shares  that  were  started  twelve  years  ago 
have  been  withdrawn  or  matured,  or.  in  plainer  terms,  th#  life  of  a 
society  or  series  is  less  than  twelve  years.  *  *  During  the  past  twenty- 
four  years  it  is  very  probable  that  the  building  societies  of  the  United 
States  have  turned  over  to  members  in  cash,  for  withdrawals,  matured 
shares  and  canceled  mortgages,  at  least  $600,000,000.  If  money  were  the 
only  consideration  this  would  give  an  idea  of  the  work  these  associations 
are  doing,  but  it  represents  also  habits  of  economy  formed,  the  blessings 
of  life  in  one's  own  home,  exalted  citizenship  and  individual  independ- 
ence. Mr.  Joseph  I.  Doran  stated  that  since  1870  to  January,  1876, 
31,479  dwellings  had  been  built  within  Philadelphia,  and  during  that 
period  20,535  building  society  mortgages  had  been  recorded." 

The  deposits  in  Philadelphia  savings  banks  in  1886-7  are  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  have  been  §42,219,099. 
This,  added  to  the  above  of  $47,015,400,  makes  almost  890,000,000  of 
savings  in  Philadelphia  alone.  This  gives  an  average  of  about  890  for 
each  member  of  the  population,  or  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the 
average  of  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  Xew  England  as  shown  in  1880 
bv  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  This  ratio  of  390  of  savings  for 
each  inhabitant  if  applied  to  the  whole  United  States  would,  in  1880, 
have  given  a  total  of  34,514,020,470,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  annual 
product  of  all  the  industries  in  the  country. 

In  the  census  of  1880,  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  total  wealth  of  the 
country.  The  total  value  of  railroads  is  set  down  at  85,536,000,000:  of 
merchandise,  86,160,000,000;  of  farms,  810,197.000,000. 

In  other  words,  if  the  same  rate  of  deposits  in  savings  banks  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  as  in  Xew  England,  their  amount  would  be  over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  value  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  country, 
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nearly  one-half  the  value  of  the  farms,  or  three-quarters  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  of  all  kinds,  including  agricultural  products,  raw  materials 
and  finished  goods.  Moreover,  in  the  nine  years  from  1880  to  1889,  the 
deposits  reported  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currencj  had  risen 
over  75  per  cent,  or  at  a  rate  greatly  exceeding  the  increase  of  general 
wealth.  Of  course,  without  more  detailed  .statistics,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  deduction  should  be  made  from  these  figures  to  allow  for 
deposits  by  others  than  what  are  known  as  the  laboring  ''lasses.  (  in  the 
other  hand,  these  deposits  form  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  savings  of 
those  classes.  Consider  the  vastnumher  of  workmen  who  own  their  own 
homes.  The  whole  business  of  the  building  associations,  which,  as  we 
just  saw,  is  on  so  vast  a  scale,  is  devoted  to  obtaining  such  bomes  Cor 
them.  Life  insurance  forms  another  method  of  saving, but  <»nc  which  is 
mostly  availed  of  by  persons  of  medium  incomes.  On  the  last  day  of 
1888  the  assets  of  life  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  Pennsylvania 
were  $670,164,957.35;  at  the  same  time  the  assets  of  lire  insurance  com- 
panies were  $162,134,749.41.  These  are  mainly  a  guarantee  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  buildings,  and  are  to  that  extent  virtually  the  property 
of  the  insured,  including  such  laborers  as  own  houses. 

The  laboring  class  is  largely  shot  out  from  the  ordinary  stock  exchange 
investments  by  the  difficulties  of  judging  of  their  safety.  Nevertheless, 
their  investments  of  this  nature  form  in  the  aggregate  a  very  large  sum. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all  corporations  are  owned  by  few  persons, 
or  by  wealthy  persons.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  for 
instance,  has  over  20,000  stockholders,  and  of  them  a  very  huge  propor- 
tion hold  less  than  ten  shares  each.  In  one  of  the  foremost  national 
hanks  of  Philadelphia,  having  $1,500,000  of  capital  stock,  there  are  7!'") 
stockholders,  of  whom  no  one  owns  over  234  shares,  and  but  two  own 
ever  200,  and  twenty-seven  over  100  shares;  the  greater  number  own  less 
than  twenty  shares. 

The  conditions  of  a  suitable  investment  of  savings  are  that  it  should 
he  as  nearly  as  possible  absolutely  safe,  and  that  it  can  he  easily  c<  in- 
verted into  money.  Uncertainty  on  these  points  unfits  for  this  purpose, 
in  a  great  degree,  most  of  the  usual  forms  of  investments,  and  compels 
laborers  to  accept  the  lower  rate  of  interest  which  savings  banks  can 
offer.  Every  step  which  tends  to  remove  these  obstacles  is  a  great  boon. 
If  everybody  had  the  same  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  different 
investments,  everyone  would  lie  on  a  par  in  choosing  between  them. 
Vast  fortunes  would  no  longer  he  conveyed  from  the  pockets  of  the  many 
to  those  of  the  few  through  the  agencies  of  fluctuating  prices.  Under 
such  circumstances  we  may  well  believe  that  a  growing  share  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  would  pass  into  the  control  of  those  who  labor 
with  their  hands,  with  great  advantage  to  public  good. 

Men  are  by  nature  unequal,  and  always  will  be.  The  more  capable  and 
the  more  industrious  will  always  outstrip  their  less  gifted  fellows.  Nor 
can  we  afford  to  deprive  them  of  the  fair  returns  for  their  ability.  If  the 
labor  of  others  makes  them  rich,  it  is  their  labor  and  skill  which  enables 
others  to  use  their  labor  to  the  best  effect.  The  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  receives  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  this  ma] 
seem  a  large  salary:  but  if  you  compare  the  management  of  the  Reading 
railroad  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  for  the  last  twenty  years,  you 
will  quickly  admit  that  not  only  forty  thousand  a  year,  but  even  a 
million  a  year  would  have  been  a  cheap  price  for  the  Heading  to  have 
paid  to  have  had  a  management  as  sagacious  as  that  of  the  l'ennsx  Ivania, 
provided  this  were  the  least  price  at  which  it  could  have  been  bad.  To 
induce  good  men  to  give  their  best  work  to  the- world  they  must  not  be 
begrudged  good  wages  ;  they  must  be  fairly  compensated  for  their 
natural  inequalities.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the  dut\  of  societx  to 
exaggerate  these  inequalities;  to  do  so  is  a  feature  of  barbarous  societies. 
In   primitive  society,  the  strong  and  brave  and  cunning  man   takes 
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advantage  of  the  prevailing  disorder  to  become  the  master  of  his  fellows, 
just  as  with  us  the  shrewd,  hold,  far-seeing  man  appropriates  the  avenues 
of  wealth.  Every  law  which  increases  fluctuations  in  value  add  to  his 
gains.  All  currency  tinkering,  all  tariff  tinkering  put  money  into  the 
pockets  of  speculators.  Some  of  it  comes  from  other  speculators,  hut  a 
part  always  comes  from  the  innocent  public. 

But  avoiding  questions  which  may  be  called  political.  I  will  ask  your 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  acquisition  of  colossal  fortunes  in  rail- 
road speculations  have  been  promoted  by  our  laws  and  customs  regard- 
ing the  capitalization  of  such  enterprises.  The  old  way  of  building 
a  railroad  was  to  issue  stock  which  was  paid  for  in  cash.  Only  when 
this  became  exhausted  might  recourse  be  had  in  bonds.  Gradually  the 
custom  grew  up  of  relying  on  bonds  to  supply  the  cost  of  construction, 
and  to  treat  stock  as  a  sort  of  bonus  or  profit  for  the  projector.  A 
natural  result  was,  that  as  what  cost  nothing  was  worth  little  more  than 
nothing,  the  stock  of  such  roads  commonly  sold  for  extremely  low  prices 
because  there  was  not  sufficient  business  to  permit  of  its  earning  a  divi- 
dend. But  shrewd  men  saw  in  it  a  value  in  that  it  conveyed  the  power 
to  vote  and  control  the  management  of  the  concern.  This  was  valuable 
for  many  purposes.  It  made  possible  a  whole  host  of  indirect  gains, 
mostly  of  a  questionable  character.  Moreover  the  low  prices  of  such 
stocks  made  it  possible  for  small  cliques  or  for  individuals  to  acquire 
control  and  management  of  immense  properties  which  never  could  have 
been  so  controlled  had  not  the  voting  power  been  divorced  from  the  real 
ownership,  which  was  in  the  bonds.  If  bonds  and  stock  had  both  been 
allowed  to  vote,  but  only  in  proportion  to  cash  actually  paid  in,  the 
career  of  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  or  any  similar  career,  would  have  been 
impossible. 

Under  a  system  which,  while  giving  free  play  to  the  natural  inequali- 
ties of  men,  should  avoid  exaggerating  their  gains,  we  may  look  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  rewards  of  labor,  and  a  growing  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  in  the  hands  of  laborers.  Such  accumulations 
would  greatly  mitigate  whatever  evils  there  may  be  in  the  wage  system 
of  the  present. 

For  we  cannot  ignore  that  the  tendency  of  the  wage  system  is  to 
make  the  laborer  interested  only  in  his  wages  and  not  in  his  work.  If, 
therefore,  the  wage  system  is  to  continue,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
lacking  sense  of  responsibility  should  be  supplemented;  and  there  is  no 
way  in  which  this  can  be  done  as  well  as  by  the  accumulation  of  property 
in  the  ownership  of  the  Avorking  classes. 

The  President  introduced  Mr.  J.  A.  Price,  of  Scran- 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
National  Board  of  Trade,  who  addressed  the  Convention. 

ADDRESS  OE  MR.  J.  A.  PRICE. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — I  suppose  I  looked  formidable  with 
the  roll  of  papers  with  which  I  came  into  the  room,  but  I  assure  you  I 
am  only  loaded  for  taxes,  as  I  am  on  my  way  to  Harrisburg,  and  only 
incidentally  here,  having  had  a  conference  with  the  Philadelphia  Board 
of  Trade  this  morning. 

My  friend  Wright,  of  course,  knows  a  little  of  the  work  that  is  being 
formulated  in  regard  to  a  certain  statistical  matter,  a  subject  in  which  I 
have  a  very  great  interest.  The  vehicle-  with  which  I  have  chosen  to 
operate  is  the  National  Board  of  Trade.  We  have  now  on  our  list  some 
1,350  boards  of  trade,  representing  a  membership  of  about  400,000  com- 
mercial and  industrial  men.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  all  these 
boards  are  affiliated  with  the  National  Board  of  Trade  at  the  present 
time,  but  in  a  great  many  things  we  are  in  touch  with  them  and  have 
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their  interest,  although,  we  do  not  claim  them  as  individuals  of  the 
national  organization.  Wehavehope  in  time  to  have  this  vast  mass  of 
individual  interests  of  this  country  express  itself  upon  all  matters  of 
legislation  involving  the  productive  and  earning  capacity  of  the  country. 

I  helieve  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  that  is  a  patriotic  work.  We  have 
concluded,  after  the  many  years  that  we  have  philosophized  on  these 
questions,  that  we  do  not  know  as  much  as  we  ought  to  know  in  regard 
to  formulating  the  best  laws;  hence  we  have  gravitated  toward  the  con- 
clusion that  our  friend  Wright  indicated  when  he  spoke  of  the  matter  of 
n  permanent  census  bureau. 

Personally,  my  whole  life  has  been  after  facts.  I  care  little  for  a 
theory,  either  scientifically  or  otherwise.  It  is  the  fact — the  bottom 
fact — that  I  want.  1  began  life,  as  a  boy  in  my  teens,  under  the  old 
Scott  tactics  in  the  army.  I  am  taking  this  as  an  illustration,  as  it  shows 
the  efficiency  of  working  to  an  end.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with 
the  days  from  1861  to  1865,  and  know  what  Ave  went  through,  will  appre- 
ciate my  illustration.  Those  who  are  familar  with  the  old  Scott  tactics 
know  the  cumbersome  and  lumbering  way  in  which  we  had  to  organize 
large  bodies  of  men,  and  how  weak  Ave  Avere  in  moving  them.  We  gravi- 
tated toward  Casey,  and  then  to  Hardee  and  to  Upton.  We  learned,  by 
close  observation,  by  study  of  principles,  and  by  practice,  the  force  and 
efficiency  of  these  changes.  So,  to-day,  the  advance  that  has  been  made 
between  the  old  Scott  tactics  and  the  modern  Upton,  changing  entirely 
the  method  by  which  men  are  moved  in  large  bodies,  is  very  great  and 
very  marked,  as  it  is  founded  upon  many  observations  and  close  calcula- 
tions. The  same  is  true  of  arms.  Both  armies  and  arms  have  come  to 
have  the  power  and  precision  of  a  deadly  science.  The  art  of  the  statis- 
tician is  the  art  of  the  tactician,  and  isrthe  undeveloped  art  of  the  day, 
as  it  is  the  important  art  of  the  day.  GiATe  me  the  knowledge  that  is 
requisite  to  guide  the  people,  and  I  care  not  who  may  make  the  laws.  A 
people  inspired  by  virtue  and  general  harmony  of  sentiment,  as  hetAveen 
man  and  man,  will  very  rarely  go  astray  if  they  only  know  where  and 
Iioav  to  go.  This  has  been,  as  I  say,  the  foundation  of  my  interest  in  all 
your  work.  Security  is  more  in  knowledge  than  in  law.  Leaving  the 
army  at  its  close,  I  Avent  into  manufacturing  business,  so  that  T  nun  saj 
that  I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  life  whatever  that  has  not  •in- 
volved the  efficiency  of  machinery  and  the  harmony  of  the  actions  of 
men,  combining  all  the  important  traits  upon  which  so  much  of  the 
progress  of  the  world  is  maintained.  My  observation  along  these  lines 
has  taught  me  just  what  my  army  observation  taught  me.  In  the  shop 
I  care  nothing  for  a  theory,  however  plausible  it  may  be,  how  apparent  l> 
well  grounded  it  may  be— if  1  cannot  seethe  actual  movement  I  have 
come  to  disregard  it  as  a  matter  of  management.  As  an  illustration,  I  have 
one  department  wherel  was  called  upon,  asa  matter  of  opinion,  to  give  an 
estimate  in  regard  to  settling  a  loss.  So  accurate  is  the  method  winch  I  have 
instituted  to  obtain  results,  that  when  I  came  to  give  m\  estimate  and 
go  to  the  books  to  see  how  nearly  correct  my  judgment  was.  I  found  that 
1  had  stated  the  amount  as  "1.40,"  while  my  books  actually  showed 
"1.39."  Now,  1  believe  all  the  affairs  of  our  lives,  our  social  lives,  can  he 
conducted  upon  that  principle,  it  is  a  ma  iter  of  close  investigation  rather 
than  a  matter  of  theorizing  upon  these  topics,  and  what  1  am  offering 
to-day  is  simply  with  the  hope  that  some  little  inspiration  and  good  may 

come  Out  of  it   to  you,   who  are  working  in   the  same   line.      I  an 1\ 

working  for  the  efficiency  of  the  control  and  management  of  the  property 
of  which  1  happen  to  have  charge,  you  are  working  for  definite  results 
socially.  1  am  after  a  practical  result:  1  know  you  are  laboring  to  that 
end  also,  and  if  you  can  keep  from  your  minds  all  the  pleasant  general- 
izations and  beautiful  theories  that  mas  he  worked  out.  and  make  a 
Steady  pull    for    the   bottom    and    ultimate    facts   so   far  as    the  human 

faculties  can  obtain  them  and  realize  them.  1  believe  you  will  have  the 
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key  of  the  situation  for  effective  work  upon  this  labor  and  capital  ques- 
tion. As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  fear  anything  going  wrong  in  this  or 
any  other  country  where  intelligence  rules,  as  is  the  case  when  the 
people  have  adeqimte  knowledge. 

Now,  then,  just  a  word  to  close.  To  obtain  this  knowledge  I,  as  one 
of  a  body  of  workers  connected  with  the  board  of  trade  that  our  friend 
Wright  referred  to,  have  taken  this  position,  that  our  census  and  our 
statistical  collectors  are  necessarily  fighting  a  great  battle  in  battalions 
— ' 'bushwhacking, "  as  it  were.  We  have  not  a  system  of  statistical 
methods  that  is  as  yet  of  sufficient  precision  to  give  us  the  proper  and 
adequate  knowledge  that  we  want  to  base  calculations  and  conduct 
operations  upon.  The  National  Board  of  Trade,  representing  so  many 
commercial  and  industrial  institutions  far  and  near,  has,  after  thor- 
oughly discussing  this  question,  determined  that  the  best  thing  would  be 
to  establish  a  permanent  statistical  department  at  Washington,  as  the 
center  around  which  we  may  all  revolve.  .  As  to  whether  this  is  a  wise 
conclusion  or  not,  I  will  say  that  we  stand  ready  to  be  convinced,  and 
are  not  yet  ready  to  say  that  we  are  in  for  it  for  all  we  are  worth.  We 
are  seeking  an  end,  and  that  end  seems  to  be  working  toward  a  per- 
manency of  our  census  and  statistical  departments  such  as  we  have  not 
known  in  the  past. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  again,  I  will  say  that  after  the  New  Orleans 
meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  we  appealed  to  the  country. 
There  were  then  about  1,300  organized  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards 
of  trade,  and  with  the  assistance  of  our  friend  Wright  in  Washington, 
we  formulated  a  resolution,  which  passed  the  Senate,  instructing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  up  this  question  and  see  whether  or  not, 
in  the  line  of  his  experience  and  in  the  line  of  his  work,  a  permanent 
census  or  statistical  bureau  is  needed.  That  report,  I  suppose,  will  be 
presented  to  Congress  next  December.  I  give  you  these  few  facts  as  an 
indication  of  the  work  in  your  direction  that  is  being  pursued  by  the 
great  commercial  and  industrial  organizations  of  the  country  ;  so  that 
you  see  you  are  not  working  alone,  by  any  means,  and  we  do  look  with 
pride  upon  the  work  that  the  Labor  Bureaus  are  doing.  I  have  some 
connections  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  I  can  tell  you  this, 
that  in  conference  with  gentlemen  abroad  I  have  been  assured  that  there 
is  no  department  in  this  country  that  is  looked  upon  with  so  much 
interest  and  so  much  of  pleasant  recognition  as  the  Labor  Bureaus  of 
the  different  States  and  of  the  general  government.  They  have  strained 
affairs  abroad  as  we  have  here,  and  they  are  looking  to  the  facts  that 
you  are  collecting  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  stepping-stones  to  safety 
in  this  country.  The  Financial  Beform  Association  of  Liverpool  sent 
to  me  some  time  ago  for  the  reports  of  the  various  Bureaus  in  this 
country.  I  suppose  some  of  you  gentlemen  will  remember  that  I  have 
interviewed  you  by  letter  in  order  to  get  your  results  to  send  to  that 
association  for  use  in  their  work  on  the  other  side.  Men  like  Earl  Derby, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  others  are  keeping  their  eyes  upon  the  work  that 
you  are  doing,  and  for  all  the  reasons  that  patriotism  might  assign  I  am 
anxious,  aye,  as  anxious  as  you  gentlemen  can  possibly  be  yourselves,  to 
have  you  do  your  work  efficiently  and  well,  so  that  it  may  obtain  their 
approval  and  make  American  citizenship  more  respected  even  than  it  now 
is  on  the  other  side. 

As  I  said,  we  will  stand  as  nearly  in  touch  with  you  as  we  are  able  in 
our  line  of  work,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  great  body  of  business  men 
of  this  country,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  is  in  harmony  with 
your  work  and  proud  of  your  achievements.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen, 
for  your  attention. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Lord,  the  thanks  of  the  Conven- 
tion were  tendered  to  Mr.  Wood  and  to  Mr.  Price  for 
their  addresses. 
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Mr.  Weeks,  of  Maryland,  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  members  of  the  Convention  to  visit  Baltimore,  in 
connection  with  their  proposed  inspection  of  the  new 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Works  at  Simrrow's  Point,  Mary- 
land. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Peelle,  of  Indiana,  the  Conven- 
tion took  a  recess  until  7:30  P.  M. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Upon  the  re- assembling  of  the  Convention  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  to  which  was  referred  the 
matter  of  revising  the  rules,  reported  in  favor  of  amend- 
ing the  rules  so  as  to  read  as  follows,  the  changes  being- 
indicated  by  italics  : 

1.  The  Chiefs  and  Commissioners  of  State  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of 
Labor,  or  of  kindred  Bureaus  or  Departments,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Deputies,  Secretaries,  or  Chief  Clerks  of  such  Bureaus  or 
Departments,  shall  constitute  a  National  Convention  of  Chiefs  and 
Commissioners  of  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  officers  of  said  Convention  shall  be  a  President,  a  First  V ice- 
President,  a  Seconal  Vice-President,  a  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  an 
Executive  Committee  which  shall  consist  of  five  persons.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  the  Commissioner  of  the  State 
wherein  the  next  Convention  is  to  be  held,  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, ex-officio,  and  two  other  members  of  the  Convent  ion  to  be 
elected  by  ballot. 

3.  The  Convention  shall  meet  annually  in  the  month  of  May,  June, 
July,  August  or  September,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  at  such  place  as  shall  have  been  selected  by  the  Convention, 
by  ballot,  at  its  last  meeting  prior  to  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  The  proceedings  of  each. session  of  the  Convention  shall  be  printed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  published  in 
pamphlet  form:  the  cost  of  such  publication  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the 
Bureaus,  and  each  Bureau  shall  lie  supplied  with  twenty-five  copies 
thereof.    Extra  copies  shall  be  supplied  to  the  various  Bureaus  at  cost. 

5.  The  officers  chosen  at  an  annual  session  of  the  Convention  shall 
assume  their  duties  at  the  following  session. 

(I.  The  parliamentary  rules  laid  down  in  ( lushing 's  Manual  shall  gpvern 
the  deliberations  of  the  Convention. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Dobbs,  of  Wisconsin,  the  report 
of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations,  to  which  was  referred 
the  matter  of  selecting  a  place  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Convention,  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Michigan,  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  made  the  following 
report : 
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Philadelphia,  May  19th,  1891. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of 
■    Labor  Commissioners : 

Gentlemen— The  Committee  on  Nominations,  appointed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  wish  of  this  Convention,  to  suggest  the  names  of  officers  of 
this  association  for  the  ensuing  year,  suhject  to  your  consideration,  Leg 
leave  to  report  that  the  committee  met  and  by  a  majority  vote  decided 
upon  the  following : 

For  President— Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  First  Vice-President — Frank  H.  Betton,  of  Kansas. 

For  Second  Vice-President— Willard  C.  Hall,  of  Missouri. 

For  Secretary-Treasurer — Chas.  F.  Pidgin,  of  Massachusetts. 

For  Executive  Committee— Lester  Bodine,  of  Colorodo,  Chairman  ; 
Chas.  F.  Peck,  of  New  York  ;  Wi.  A.  Peelle,  Jr.,  of  Indiana,  and 
the  President  and  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  same  is  respectfully  referred  to  this  Convention. 

Lester  Bodine,  Chairman. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Peck,  of  New  York,  the  nomina- 
tion of  Carrol]  D.  Wright,  for  President,  was  made 
unanimous,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  Convention  for  him. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  New  York,  nominated  Samuel  M.  Hotch- 
kiss,  of  Connecticut,  for  the  office  of  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent. A  ballot  being  taken,  the  vote  resulted  as  follows: 
Hotchkiss,  13 ;  Betton,  8 ;  whereupon  Mr.  Hotchkiss 
was  declared  duly  elected  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Convention  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Dobbs,  of  Wisconsin,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Willard  C.  Hall  for  Second  Vice-President 
was  made  unanimous,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Convention  for  him. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  New  York,  nominated  Frank  H.  Betton, 
of  Kansas,  for  the  office  of  Secretary-Treasurer.  A 
ballot  being  taken,  the  vote  resulted  as  follows  :  Betton, 
15  ;  Pidgin,  5  ;  Bodine,  1 — whereupon  Mr.  Betton  was 
declared  duly  elected  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Con- 
vention for  the  ensuing  year. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Powers,  of  Minnesota,  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Convention 
for  the  gentlemen  nominated  as  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Convention  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Peelle,  of  Indiana,  it  was  decided 
that  the  excursion  to  the  new  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works 
and  to  Baltimore  should  take  place  on  Thursday  instead 
of  Friday,  as  provided  by  the  provisional  program. 

Upon  motion  of  the  same  gentleman,  the  call  of  States 
on  the  current  work  of  the  Bureaus  was  dispensed  with, 
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with  the  understanding  that  members  of  the  Convent  ion 
furnish  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  written  statements 
relative  to  the  current  work  of  their  respective  Bureaus 
for  publication  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

After  some  informal  discussion  of  the  matter,  upon 
motion  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Michigan,  permission  was 
given  to  those  members  of  the  Convention  who  so  de- 
sired to  make  oral  reports  relative  to  the  current  work 
of  their  respective  Bureaus;  whereupon  the  Secretary 
called  the  roll  of  States  for  that  purpose,  the  following 
responses  being  made: 

Missouri. — Mr.  Hall:  The  appropriation  for  the  Labor 
Bureau  of  my  State  was  nearly  doubled  this  year,  con- 
sequently I  have  been  enabled  to  take  up  live  investiga- 
tions, or  rather  to  divide  my  work  into  five  parts:  fac- 
tory inspection,  a  complete  report  on  working  women,  a 
complete  report  on  manufactures,  and  a  comparative 
statement  of  wages  paid  in  a  representative  factory  of 
the  country  and  one  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  these,  I 
have  undertaken  an  investigation  which  will  probably 
be  the  most  important  of  any,  and  of  great  benefit  to  the 
State — certainly  of  interest  to  the  farming  classes — and 
which  is  entirely  different  from  anything  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  reports  of  the  different  Bureaus.  The  Far- 
mers' Alliance  is  very  strong  in  Missouri,  having  some 
200,000  members.  They  requested  when  I  was  appointed 
on  the  3d  of  March  last,  that  I  should  take  up  some  in- 
vestigation which  would  be  of  interest  and  benefit  to 
them.  I  prepared  blanks,  several  of  which  I  have  witli 
me.  These  blanks  show  the  carload  shipments  of  the 
farm,  factory,  forest  and  mine  from  each  county  in  the 
State — the  out-shipments  for  the  year  1890.  I  claim, 
that  if  the  out-shipments  from  the  stations  in  fchecounty 
are  greater  than  the  in-shipments,  they  indicate  a  sur- 
plus for  that  county,  while  if  the  in-shipments  are 
greater  than  the  out-shipments,  they  indicate  a  want  of 
surplus.  For  example,  if  a  town  has  during  the  year. 
ordered  100  carloads  of  grain,  that  would  indicate  a 
shortage  of  grain  to  the  amount  of  loo  carloads.  If.  <>u 
the  contrary,  that  town  shipped  1"<)  carloads,  it  would 
indicate  a  surplus.  These  blanks  are  prepared  for  the 
114  counties  in  the  State.  They  show  the  shipments, 
not  only  from  every  railroad  station  in  Missouri,  but 
also  from  every   river  point.     The  river  shipments   are 
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reduced  to  carload  lots.  Now,  bear  in  mind,  these  ship- 
ments show  carload  lots  for  the  farm,  factory,  forest  and 
mine.  I  have  here  a  blank  for  the  county  of  Audrain. 
In  that  county  there  are  two  railroads,  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  and  the  Wabash,  and  on  the  two  railroads  there 
are  nine  stations.  These  nine  stations  constitute  all  the 
shipping  points  for  the  county  of  Audrain.  This  blank 
shows  that  Audrain  county  during  the  year  1890, 
shipped  810  carloads  of  cattle,  716  of  hogs,  211  of  horses 
and  mules,  91  of  sheep,  47  of  corn,  252  of  hay,  270  of 
oats,  34  of  wheat,  49  of  flax,  5  of  broom-corn,  160  of 
flour,  686  of  fire-brick,  116  of  coal,  5  of  fruit,  32  of  lum- 
ber, 3  of  scrap-iron,  25  of  poultry,  23  of  junk,  106  mis- 
cellaneous, 48  of  lime,  13  of  emigrant  outfits,  and  1  of 
wool,  making  a  total  of  3,703  carloads.  That  is  the  sur- 
plus of  Audrain  county;  that  is  what  that  county 
produced  over  and  above  what  she  could  consume.  Now, 
as  I  said,  these  statements  are  prepared  for  the  114 
counties  in  the  State,  including  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
They  will  be  alphabetically  arranged,  commencing  with 
Adair  county  and  ending  with  Worth.  Of  these  reports 
3,000  copies  are  printed;  of  which  2,500  are  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  and  250  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  are  valuable  in  exhibiting  the  resources  of 
the  State.  For  instance,  a  man  in  Pennsylvania  wants 
to  settle  in  Missouri.  He  has  not  the  means  to  travel 
over  the  State  to  determine  what  county  is  best  adapted 
to  his  particular  business.  Say  his  business  is  that  of 
stock-raising,  the  raising  of  cattle  and  hogs.  He  will 
look  at  this  report,  and  will  see  at  a  glance  that  Audrain 
county  shipped  810  carloads  of  cattle  and  716  carloads 
of  hogs.  He  will  say  at  once,  "That  is  a  good  corn 
county."  Here  is  another  man  who  wants  to  go  to  a 
county  the  soil  of  which  is  adapted  to  making  fire-brick. 
By  looking  at  this  table  he  can  ascertain  the  county 
shipments  and  the  station  shipments.  He  will  see  that 
the  town  of  Mexico  shipped  during  the  year  468  carloads 
of  fire-brick.  This  shows  the  station  best  adapted  to  his 
business.  Another  man  wants  to  go  into  the  lumber  and 
tie  business.  The  station  shipments  of  lumber  and  ties, 
as  shown  by  this  report,  will  indicate  the  best  point  for 
him  to  locate.  When  these  blanks  are  finished  for  the  114 
counties  I  will  make  totals  showing  the  shipments  for  the 
entire  State.     For  instance,  I  will  take  the  total  number 
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of  carloads  of  cattle  shipped  from  the  114  counties;  1  will 
get  some  good  cattle  man  to  put  a  fair,  conservative  valu- 
ation on  a  carload  of  cattle,  and  then  by  multiplying  that 
by  the  total  number  of  carloads,  I  will  ascertain  the  value 
of  Missouri's  surplus  of  cattle.  I  will  take  each  one  of 
the  items  contained  in  the  tables  and  treat  in  that  way. 
Everybody  knows  the  value  of  a  carload  of  coal.  I  will 
multiply  that  amount  by  the  total  number  of  carloads 
shipped  from  all  statons  in  Missouri,  and  that  will  give 
me  the  value  of  Missouri's  surplus  of  coal,  and  so  on 
through  the  list.  Now  the  people  in  my  State,  and 
especially  the  newspapers,  throughout  the  different 
counties,  as  I  have  these  finished  for  each  county,  are 
writing  to  get  the  reports  for  their  counties.  The  news- 
papers publish  all  this  information,  and  it  is  very  inter- 
esting to  the  people  living  in  the  towns  to  see  the  ship- 
ments from  their  respective  localities,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  a  valuable  showing. 

Kansas. — Mr.  Betton  :  I  do  not  like,  Mr.  President, 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Convention,  especially,  as 
having  just  been  elected  your  Secretary,  I  presume  it  is 
expected  of  me  to  set  a  good  example  in  the  direction 
of  brevity.  I  will  only  say  that  in  each  succeeding 
Report  I  am  striving  to  condense  to  the  last  degree  con- 
sistent with  an  intelligent  presentation  of  the  subjects 
investigated,  and  that  I  am  gradually  dropping  the 
ambitious  attempt,  which  is  too  common  with  new 
Bureaus,  to  solve  all  the  problems  coming  within  the 
scope  of  our  duties,  inside  of  twelve  months;  and  am 
taking  up  each  year  some  one  or  two  subjects,  and 
seeking  to  make  as  thorough  work  of  them  as  the 
limited  nature  of  my  facilities  will  permit.  I  think  thai 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  older  Bureaus  are  moving  in  this 
direction — specialties — and  while  it  may  be  necessary  for 
hew  Bureaus  to  present  in  their  earlier  reports  a  general 
review  of  the  entire  field,  I  think  it  will  be  conceded 
that  they  will  find  their  more  effective  work  in  their 
later  reports,  when,  having  covered  the  general  field, 
they  commence  to  take  up  specialties,  and  seek  t<>  make 
thorough  work  of  them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
interest  being  manifested  in  Kansas  in  labor  matters. 
Last  winter,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  (he  State, 
the  various  organizations  of  railroad  employees  had  a 
convention  and  appointed  a  Legislative  Committee  to 
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look  after  their  interests,  and  that  committee  made  its 
headquarters  in  my  office.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
members  of  that  committee  did  not  know  until  I  told 
them  that  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  had 
gotten  out  a  valuable  report  on  the  condition  of  railroad 
employees.  My  chief  clerk  had  examined  the  Report 
more  thoroughly  than  I  had,  and  between  us  we  called 
their  attention  to  some  valuable  features  of  the  Report, 
and  the  committee  had  a  meeting,  at  which  a  resolution 
was  passed  requesting  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of 
Kansas  to  carry  on  a  similar  investigation  in  that  State. 
There  was  one  local  question  in  particular  which  they 
wanted  investigated,  and  that  was  in  reference  to  the 
hours  that  employees  are  on  duty  for  which  they  are  not 
paid.  We  have  in  our  State  the  Santa  Fe  and  some 
other  large  systems,  and  altogether  we  have  some  10,000 
miles  of  railroad.  I  gave  considerable  thought  to  the 
matter,  and  finally  formulated  a  plan  for  ascertaining 
the  facts  and  submitted  it  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  criticism.  There  are  some  points  of  great 
interest  in  this  investigation.  For  instance,  an  engineer 
is  called  at  8  o'clock  to  report  for  duty  at  9  o'clock,  and 
because  of  some  delay  his  train  does  not  go  out  until  12 
o'clock.  In  such  a  case,  on  some  of  the  systems,  the 
engineer  is  only  paid  for  one  hour  before  the  train  goes 
out.  In  some  instances  he  may  wait  at  the  round-house 
two  or  three  hours,  and  he  receives  no  pay  for  the  time. 
The  conductor  has  what  he  calls  a  train-book,  in  which 
he  makes  out  his  report,  showing  the  miles  traveled, 
the  hours  worked,  etc.  Most  roads  have  some  system 
of  overtime.  We  have  undertaken  that  investigation, 
and  I  think  that  is  all  we  will  do  in  this  line  this  year, 
as  I  find  it  is  a  larger  undertaking  than  I  thought  it 
would  be.  In  addition  to  that  I  had  some  corres- 
pondence with  Mr.  Porter,  the  Superintendent  of 
Census,  and  I  hope  to  submit  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  special  agents  of  the  census  in  six  or  seven  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Kansas,  which  will  be  much  more 
thorough  than  anything  within  my  reach.  That  will 
form  my  Report  for  the  year  1891. 

Minnesota. — Mr.  Powers  :  I  will  make  a  brief  state- 
ment of  our  work  for  the  next  two  years.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  fact  that  we  have  planned  having  such  an 
investigation  regarding  the  statistics  of  factories  as  shall 
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show  the  amount  of  unsafe  machinery  and  the  sanitary 
condition  of  factories,  with  the  object  in  view  of  finally 
obtaining  a  factory-inspection  law.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  have  a  number  of  minor  matters  under  consideration, 
one  corresponding  to  that  which  Mr.  Wadlin  has  under- 
taken under  his  chronological  history,  seeking  to  get  all 
the  facts  relating  to  organized  labor  of  various  kinds 
within  the  State.  Then  we  have  begun  a  special  inves- 
tigation o"f  the  flour  milling  industry  of  the  State, 
beginning  with  an  investigation  of  the  milling  business 
of  the  Pillsbury-Washburn  Company,  Limited,  the 
largest  flouring  establishment  in  the  world.  They  have 
kindly  opened  their  books  to  us,  even  more  fully  than 
the  books  of  manufacturers  have  been  opened  to  the 
Bureaus  of  Labor  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
We  shall,  from  those  books,  present  the  following  facts: 
First,  the  wages  received  by  each  and  every  class  of 
labor  in  the  mills  for  each  of  the  years  since  the 
beginning  of  the  business,  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven 
years  ago  ;  and,  second,  we  shall  show  the  proportion 
that  has  gone  to  labor  and  to  capital  in  each  and  all — 
not  only  the  gross  amount,  but  the  percentage.  Their 
work  is  already  tabulated,  showing  the  proportionate 
cost  of  every  item  going  into  a  barrel  of  flour.  We 
shall  copy  those  figures,  and  verify  them,  if  possible  ; 
but  every  item  is  in  the  books  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  shall  simply  present  them.  In  addition  to  this,  as 
bringing  out  the  full  history  of  the  milling  business  and 
the  effect  of  the  invention  known  as  the  "new  process" 
of  milling,  upon  the  relative  values  of  winter  and  spring 
wheat,  we  shall  give  the  prices  of  wheat  in  the  Buffalo 
market,  that  being  one  of  the  markets  which  gives  the 
prices  of  both  winter  and  spring  wheat — Minneapolis 
being  a  spring  wheat  market  only.  This  will  show  the 
effect  of  the  complete  revolution  in  the  prices  of  the 
two  kinds  of  wheat  produced  by  this  invention.  This 
invention,  you  may  say  in  general  terms,  has  rendered 
possible  the  settlement  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  having 
added  to  the  value  of  spring  wheat  from  thirty  to  forty 
cents  a  bushel,  without  which  addition  none  of  the 
northwest  could  have  been  settled — at  least  profitably. 
We  shall  also  show  the  progressive  changes  in  the  way 
of  toil,  or  what  the  farmer,  has  had  to  pay  for  having 
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his  grain  ground,  showing  changes  not  simply  in  onr 
generation,  but  from  the  earliest  English  times — from 
the  time  of  Edward  III,  when  the  farmer  had  his  flour 
ground  for  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  grain,  down 
to  the  present  time,  when  he  has  to  pay  in  exchange 
something  like  one-fourth.  In  spite  of  the  progress  of 
centuries,  in  spite  of  this  invention  which  makes  the 
cost  of  grinding  a  barrel  of  flour  a  very  few  cents,  the 
farmer,  when  he  takes  his  grain  to  the  rfiarket  and 
exchanges  it  for  flour,  has  to  pay  in  grain  from  six  to 
eight  times  what  he  did  six  centuries  ago,  and  eight 
times  what  the  early  Puritan  fathers  allowed  their 
millers  in  1631,  when  they  passed  the  first  law  regulating 
that  industry.  All  these  general  facts  relating  to  the 
milling  business  will  be  followed  up.  We  have  first,  as 
I  said,  the  statistics  of  the  Pillsbury- Washburn  Com- 
pany, Limited.  We  shall  include  with  them  also,  for 
one  year,  all  the  flour  milling  business  for  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  Nearly  all  the  other  mills  in  Minneapolis 
outside  of  the  great  combination  known  as  the  Pillsbury  - 
Washburn  Company,  Limited,  last  week  formed  a  new 
combination,  making  only  two  great  milling  companies 
in  the  city.  While  in  the  chaotic  state  that  they  have 
been  in  for  the  last  two  months  pending  this  consolida- 
tion, it  was  impossible  to  go  into  any  negotiations  with 
the  members  of  this  new  company  relating  to  statistics. 
I  have  no  doubt  I  will  be  able  to  secure  from  them 
similar  information  to  that  which  has  been  furnished  by 
the  Pillsbury- Washburn  Company,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Minneapolis  mills  for  the  past 
ten  years  to  show  to  the  world  all  the  facts  relating  to 
their  business.  We  hope,  also,  in  this  connection,  to 
investigate  the  elevators  of  the  State,  and  thus  touch 
upon  the  question  which  has  been  the  center  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  agitation  throughout  the  State  and 
the  northwest — that  is,  whether  the  millers  and  the 
elevator  companies  have  actually  been  stealing  from  the 
farmers,  or  whether  there  has  been  a  legitimate  charge. 
Some  of  the  largest  elevator  companies  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  open  their  books  in  the  fullest  detail 
to  our  inspection.  This  involves  all  we  have  mapped 
out.  If  time  and  money  avail  and  we  do  not  pass 
beyond  our  appropriation  in  our  labors,  we  shall  take  up 
the  saw  mill  and  lumber  business  of  the  State,  which  is 
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an   industry    next    in   importance    to    that    of    milling. 

Some  of  the  largest  lumber  mills  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  open  up  their  hooks.  If  we  EaiJ  to  reach 
this  work  during  the  next  two  years,  we  shall  take  it  up 
at  some  future  time. 

Tennessee. — Mr.  Ford  :  Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing 
to  submit  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  gentlemen 
assembled  here.  It  is  but  recently  that  we  have  had  our 
office  established  in  our  State,  and  I  know  but  little 
with  reference  to  the  duties  connected  therewith  or  the 
manner  of  conducting  them,  and  it  was  more  particu- 
larly for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  information  that 
would  be  of  benefit  to  me  that  I  attended  this  Conven- 
tion. I  see  that  I  may  get  some,  but  not  as  much  as  I 
looked  for;  yet  I  hope  when  the  proceedings  of  this  Con- 
vention are  distributed  they  may  be  of  some  service  to 
us  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Betton:  Have  you  issued  any  reports? 

Mr.  Ford;  I  have  only  been  connected  with  the  office 
about  six  weeks,  and  during  that  time  most  of  my  time 
has  been  taken  up  in  the  inspection  of  coal  mines  in  our 
State;  so  that  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  work  at 
anything,  even  if  I  had  had  some  form  to  go  by,  and  I 
would  particularly  ask  that  the  several  Commissioners 
favor  me  with  some  blanks  and  papers  that  will  enable 
me  to  make  a  start  in  this  business. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Bolles,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  to  meet  at  9:30  o'clock  A.  M.,  Wednes- 
day,. May  20. 


SKCOND    DAY. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and 
went  into  executive  session,  at  the  conclusion  of  which, 
upon  motion  of  Mr.  Bodine,  of  Colorado,  the  roll-call  of 
States  on  the  current  work  of  the  Bureaus  was  pro- 
ceeded with,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  members 
who  desired  and  who  had  not  already  dour  so  to  make 
statements  relative  to  the  work  of  bheir  respective 
Bureaus;  whereupon  the  following  responses  were  made: 
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The  U.  8.  Department  of  Labor. — Mr.  Wright:    The 
investigations  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  last 
three  years  have  been  almost   entirely  devoted  to  the 
collection  of  information  relative  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  efficiency  of  labor,  and  the   cost   of  living  in 
different  countries,  as  ordered  by  Congress.     That  work 
is  now  nearly  completed,  the  first  part  of  it,  a  volume  of 
1,300  or  1,400  pages,  relating  to  the  cost  of  production, 
etc.,  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  being  in  the  press. 
The  second  volume  will  consist  of  the  facts  relating  to 
textiles  and  glass  manufacture,  and  will  be  forwarded 
to  Congress  upon  its  assembling  in  the  fall.     Dropping 
this  investigation,  the  Department  will  take   up   first, 
under  the  instructions  of  Congress,  a  wide  investigation 
of  the  results  of  manual  training  and  trade  schools  in 
this  and  other  countries.     For  this  purpose  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
actual  lines  upon  which  inquiry  can  be  made.    To  devote 
much  time  or  much  money  to  the  simple  collection  of 
data  relating  to  the  number  of  manual  training  schools 
or  trade  schools  in  this  and  other   countries,  together 
with    the    facts    relating     to     their    equipment,    their 
curricula,    their   expense,    how   founded,    etc. — that  is 
to   say,  to   take   merely  a   census   of   manual  training 
and  trade  schools — would  seem  to  be  useless,  because 
it    is     of     no     great     importance     whether    there    are 
one    hundred    or    two    hundred    such    schools.       The 
great    question    with    us,  and   which    I    imagine    was 
the  object  of   the  committees  of   Congress  who   carried 
this  matter  through,  is  to  find  out  the  effects  and  results 
of  manual-training  schools,  trade  schools,  and  technical 
schools  in  general — in  fact,  to  cover  the  whole  broad 
subject  of   industrial  education  as  exemplified  by  the 
three  grades  of   schools.     To  this  end  we  have  formu- 
lated a  schedule  which  will  bring  out  the  information 
from  the  employers  of  men  who  have  been  trained  con- 
jointly in  manual  training  schools  in  skill  of   the  hand 
and  of  the  brain.     Next  it  will  bring  out  the  results  of 
the   employment   of   men  who   have    trained   in   trade 
schools  specifically,  this  information  to  be  gathered  from 
the  employers  of  such  men  everywhere,  those  employers 
to  be  ascertained  by  the  rolls  of  the  different  schools,  as 
I  understand  most  of  them  keep  track  of  their  graduates. 
There  have  been  several  investigations   relating  to  this 
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subject;  first  by  the  Royal  Commission  established  by 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  1882  or  1883;  but  that 
investigation  did  not  go  into  the  economic,  ethical,  or 
social  results  of  manual  training  and  training  in  trade 
schools;  it  simply  took  up  the  question  of  methods. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  also  made  a  very  excel- 
lent report  on  this  subject  through  a  special  commission; 
but  that  commission  did  not  take  up  the  wider  idea  of 
getting  at  effects.  The  other  investigations  which  have 
been  made  on  a  similar  scale  have  all  neglected  this  one 
feature,  therefore  the  Department  of  Labor  will  take  that 
up  as  supplemental  to  other  investigations.  What  I 
mean  by  the  effects  or  results  of  manual  training  can  be 
shown  by  one  or  two  of  the  questions  which  will  be 
asked  in  this  investigation;  for  instance,  what  effect  the 
employment  of  a  graduate  of  a  manual  training  school 
or  trade  school  has  had  upon  his  own  compensation — 
whether  he  receives  a  larger  compensation  than  work- 
men employed  through  the  ordinary  sources;  also 
whether  by  his  employment,  coming  from  a  trade 
school  or  manual  training  school,  the  wages  of  others 
in  the  same  establishment  have  been  affected,  and 
whether  there  has  been  any  improvement  in  style 
or  in  the  economic  use  of  materials,  or  in  the 
quantity  or  general  quality  of  the  goods  produced, 
etc.  You  see  there  is  a  wide  field  that  has  not  yet  been 
touched,  except  incidentally,  by  investigation  relative  to 
industrial  training.  This  work  we  are  in  hopes  to  com- 
plete within  a  year.  The  second  investigation  will  relate 
to  building-loan  associations  and  co-operative  banks. 
In  this  investigation  we  shall  proceed  on  other  lines 
than  those  I  have  just  described  for  industrial  education; 
that  is  to  say,  we  will  take  a  census  of  such  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  trying  to  get  at  each  and  every 
building-loan  association,  co-operative  bank,  or  kindred 
institution,  not  only  making  a  complete  census  of  them 
all,  but  showing  their  methods  of  operation  and  their 
economic  effects  upon  workingmen  and  others  who  use 
them,  and  also  setting  out  mathematically,  if  possible, 
the  mooted  question  as  to  whether  the  interest  paid  to 
such  institutions  by  their  patrons  is  less  or  greater  than 
that  paid  in  other  directions.  Several  of  the  Bureaus 
have  taken  up  this  subject  for  their  own  States,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  will  model  its  investigation  upon 
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the  work  of  the  State  Bureaus  that  have  paid  attention 
to  the  subject.  The  third  investigation,  which  is  now 
going  on,  relates  to  the  housing  of  labor  in  different 
countries  where  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve 
such  housing.  This  will  involve  a  wide  study  of  the 
model  dwelling  house  systems  of  England,  France, 
Belgium  and  G-ermanv,  so  far  as  thev  have  been 
attempted,  and  in  this  country.  Appropriate  illustra- 
tions will  be  made  of  methods,  of  styles,  of  surroundings, 
and  all  that  can  be  of  any  value  to  the  people  of 
this  country  or  to  those  at  all  interested  in  the  hous- 
ing of  workingmen  and  women.  This  is  an  interesting 
question,  and  one  that  goes  along  with  the  investigation 
relating  to  building-loan  associations.  In  addition  to 
these  three  investigations  the  Department  has  in  con- 
templation, and  will  reach  as  soon  as  possible,  an 
investigation  bearing  upon  the  single-tax  question.  It 
will  undertake  the  collection  of  a  line  of  statistics  which 
has  been  suggested  by  advocates  of  the  single-tax  doc- 
trine, to  show  whether  or  not  there  is  anything  in  that 
doctrine.  We  have  had  considerable  correspondence 
with  gentlemen  who  believe  in  the  doctrine,  and  for 
one  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  a  collection 
of  data  which  shall  be  of  value  to  those  men  and 
to  others.  Of  course  it  is  none  of  my  business 
whether  the  single-tax  doctrine  is  right  or  wrong. 
If  it  should  be  proved  to  be  right,  I  am  a  single-tax  man 
through  and  through;  if  not  right,  I  am  not  a  single-tax 
man.  That  is  the  position,  I  suppose,  of  every  man 
who  studies  the  question.  Certainly  no  question  is  of 
greater  importance  than  that  of  taxation.  If  the  advo- 
cates of  the  single-tax  doctrine  have  struck  the  right 
theory  of  taxation,  the  sooner  this  country  hnds  it  out 
the  better;  if  they  are  on  the  wrong  track,  the  sooner 
we  find  it  out  the  ,  better.  Of  course  it  is  not 
my  province  to  determine  which  is  right  or  which 
is  wrong,  but  to  collect  the  statistics  so  far  as 
they  will  be  useful  in  the  discussion  of  the  question.  In 
addition  to  these  inquiries  the  Department  has  been 
performing  some  work  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  more  particularly  than 
anybody  else,  and  this  is  in  two  directions.  First,  we 
have  taken  the  140  odd  volumes  constituting  the  reports 
of   all  the  Bureaus  in  the  United  States,  gone  through 
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them  analytically,  and  made  a  complete  topical  index. 
This  work  is  now  about  going  into   the   bands   of  the 

printer,  and  within  two  or  three  months  I  hope  to  be  aide 
to  send  to  each  of  you  this  work  of  three  or  fonr  hundred 
pages,  which  will  enable  you  to  see  at  a  glance  exactly 
what  has  been  done  by  each  State  and  how  far  it  has 
carried  its  work.  For  instance,  if  you  want  to  know 
what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  investigating  the 
question  of  child  labor,  you  look  under  that  title,  and 
you  will  find  just  what  States  have  treated  of  child 
labor,  how  they  have  treated  it — whether  in  text  form 
or  statistically — the  extent  of  their  treatment- as  to  the 
number  of  pages,  etc.,  while  in  the  other  part  of  the 
volume  you  will  find  an  analytical  index  to  all  the  ma- 
terial in  this  vast  collection  of  industrial  information. 
The  number  of  volumes  is  getting  so  large  that  it  is 
now  almost  impossible  to  use  a  collection  of  the  reports 
themselves.  If  a  student  has  his  analytical  index  in  his 
hand  he  will  be  able  to  send  for  the  volume  or  the  par- 
ticular information  he  desires.  Furthermore,  this 
volume  will  do  a  great  deal  in  showing  the  great  range 
and  vast  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
various  Bureaus.  In  examining  the  reports  of  any 
particular  State,  it  may  appear  that  no  great  range  of 
subjects  has  been  covered,  but  when  you  take  all  the 
reports  of  all  the  States  you  find  that  the  work  of  our 
Bureaus  has  been  simply  stupendous.  I  have  been 
urged  by  students  in  this  and  other  countries  to  prepare 
this  analytical  index,  or  catalogue,  and  it  has  bee h 
under  way  for  several  months.  It  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  will  probably  be  ready  for  the  press  early 
in  the  coming  fall.  In  addition  to  that  volume,  we  have 
compiled  all  the  laws  relating  to  labor  for  all  the  States, 
most  of  them  in  full — that  is,  in  nearly  every  case  fol- 
lowing the  text  of  the  law  as  it  appears  in  the  statutes 
of  the  different  States.  A  few  of  these  laws,  such  as  the 
lien  laws,  for  instance,  will  be  consolidated,  because  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  print  in  full  the  various  lien 
laws;  but  they  will  be  codified  so  as  to  show  the  provis- 
ions which  each  State  makes.  The  same  coins.'  will  be 
taken  with  the  apprenticeship  laws.  In  other  respects 
the  labor  laws  of  the  States  will  be  published  in  full. 
This  volume  will  be  so  large  and  expensive  that  1  shall 
have  to  depend  upon  Congress  to  print  it;  but  Members 
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have  assured  me  that  they  will  pass  a  resolution  order- 
ing it  to  be  printed  when  it  is  ready.  It  is  not  for  gen- 
eral distribution,  like  the  other,  but  will  be  printed  in  a 
small  edition  for  the  convenience  of  gentlemen  working 
as  you  are,  so  that  you  may  have  the  laws  of  all  the 
States  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  collecting 
the  Session  Laws  of  the  forty-four  States,  which  is  a 
great  task,  and  one  that  is  never  completed.  This  com- 
prises the  current  work  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Massachusetts. — Mr.  Wadlin  :  The  current  work  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  will  be 
embraced  in  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  That 
Report  consists  of  four  parts,  three  of  which  have  been 
issued  in  advance  in  pamphlet  form.  Part  I  contains 
a  compilation  of  the  labor  laws  of  Massachusetts,  which 
we  have  made  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  the  hands 
of  the  laboring  people  of  the  State  a  complete  compen- 
dium of  all  our  labor  legislation,  and  in  order  to  supply 
many  requests  which  reach  us  from  outside  the  State 
for  information  as  to  our  statutes.  The  second  part 
consists  of  an  abstract  of  the  recent  enumeration  of  the 
population  of  Massachusetts,  derived  from  the 
Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States.  As  you 
know,  the  work  of  enumeration  for  the  census  was 
brought  into  connection  with  the  Bureauby  my  appoint- 
ment as  Supervisor,  and  we  have  made  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  results  shown  by  the  returns,  especially 
bringing  out  the  relative  importance  of  the  agricultural 
and  the  manufacturing  towns.  The  third  part  relates  to 
the  question  of  abandoned  farms  in  Massachusetts. 
That  was  taken  up  because  the  subject  was  a  matter  of 
public  interest,  and  because  investigations  along  the 
same  line  had  taken  place  in  other  States.  The  chief 
distinction  of  our  Report  on  that  subject  is  that  we  are 
enabled,  by  means  of  comparisons  with  the  agricultural 
returns  in  our  State  census,  to  show  what  bearing,  if 
any,  the  abandonment  of  farm  land  has  on  the  progress 
or  decline  of  agriculture  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
State,  and  its  relation  to  our  general  industrial  pros- 
perity. The  fourth  part  of  the  Report,  not  yet  pub- 
lished, is  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  question 
of  net  profits  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  The 
subject  of  profits  has  been,  it  is  true,  more  or  less  treated 
in  statistical  investigations,  but  its  consideration  has 
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generally  been  confined  to  gross  profits,  by  which  I  mean 
the  excess  remaining  after  the  deduction  from  the  selling 
price  of  the  cost  of  wages  and  raw  material.  This 
Report  will  go  much  farther  than  that.  I  consider  it 
exhaustive,  because  it  covers  returns  from  10,000  estab- 
lishments, in  round  numbers,  engaged  in  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  I  put  it  more 
graphically  if  I  say  that  it  covers  about  70  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  product  of  our  manufacturing  industries  ;  so 
the  returns  may  be  fairly  claimed  to  be  representative. 
It  will  present  for  each  of  the  industries  of  the  State 
the  capital  invested — not  merely  the  stock  capital,  or 
money  capital,  but  the  actual  capital  invested,  classified 
under  the  different  items  ;  for  instance,  land,  buildings 
and  fixtures,  machinery,  implements  and  tools,  cash  and 
credit  capital.  It  will  then  take  up  the  subject  of  the 
cost  of  production,  and  show,  by  j)ercentages  for  each 
industry,  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  stock,  wages, 
salaries,  rent,  taxes,  etc.,  to  the  total  cost.  The  Report 
will  then  show  the  percentage  which  each  of  these  items 
of  cost  is  of  the  selling  price,  and  thus  show  the  per- 
centage of  gross  profits,  being  the  excess  remaining 
between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price;  dis- 
tributing that  gross  profit  into  interest  on  cash  and  credit 
capital,  into  an  allowance  for  depreciation  on  machinery 
in  each  industry,  and  an  allowance  for  selling  expenses 
and  loss,  and  thus  leaving  the  balance  as  the  net  profit. 
Each  industry  will  have  a  separate  tabular  presentation. 
The  Report  will  go  still  farther.  It  will  show  the 
amount  of  net  profit  accruing  to  each  partner  or  stock- 
holder in  each  industry;  that  is,  the  average  amount  of 
money  which  each  stockholder  or  partner  drew  as 
profit.  It  will  parallel  that  with  a  presentation  giving 
the  average  wages  to  each  employee  in  the  same 
industry,  so  that  the  average  amount,  which  each  laborer 
in  each  industry  received,  may  be  compared  with  the 
average  profit  each  stockholder  or  partner  received  in 
the  same  industry.  The  Report  will  also  contain  a  series 
of  tables  which  we  call  "  ultimate  tables."  Having 
shown  the  exact  facts  as  they  exist  in  the  industries 
named,  under  the  present  administration  of  industrial 
affairs,  it  will  then  show  what  would  have  taken  place 
if  a  different  adjustment  had  been  made;  that  is  to  say, 
it  will  indicate  the  effect  that  a  system  of  profit-sharing 
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would  have  had  in  the  industry,  in  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  partner's  or  stockholder's  share,  or  the 
wage-earner's  share.  It  will  also  show  what  each  wage- 
earner  in  each  industry  would  have  received  had  every- 
thing accruing  in  the  way  of  a  surplus  over  the  cost  of 
production  gone  to  labor,  and  nothing  been  retained  by 
capital.  That  will  indicate  the  ultimate  of  distribution 
upon  a  socialistic  basis.  That,  of  course,  is  purely 
hypothetical,  but  it  will  tend  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
question  as  to  how  far  labor  would  be  benefitted 
pecuniarily  if  all  recompense  to  capital  were  eliminated. 
Of  course  recompense  to  capital  could  never  be  entirely 
eliminated.  The  Report  will  show,  too,  what  each 
partner,  stockholder  and  wage-earner  would  have 
received  if  they  had  shared  equally,  on  a  purely  co- 
operative plan.  For  the  year  1891  our  work  consists  of 
the  first  chapter  of  an  investigation  into  the  distribution 
of  wealth.  The  statistics  relating  to  production  have 
been  quite  fully  presented.  The  statistical  determina- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  wealth  opens  a  somewhat 
newer  field,  and  one  in  which  the  collection  of  data 
is  infinitely  more  difficult,  because  the  facts  are  not 
so  generally  recorded.  Our  investigation  along 
this  line  will  continue  during  several  years  ;  but 
we  shall  present  in  the  first  Report  that  which  lies  most 
easily  open  to  us,  that  which  is  most  accurately  re- 
corded— a  comparison  of  the  returns  in  the  probate 
offices  of  the  State,  beginning  with  1820  and  running  up 
practically  to  date,  showing  for  each  decade  or  for  suc- 
cessive periods  as  we  may  classify  them,  the  amount  of 
the  estates  passing  through  the  probate  offices,  and,  there- 
fore, made  a  matter  of  record,  and  their  increase  or  decrease, 
relatively.  We  intend  next  to  take  up  the  distribution 
of  the  corporation  capital  of  the  State,  which  is  also  a 
matter  of  record,  and  ultimately  to  include  more  definite 
and  complete  data  than  have  as  yet  been  obtained  as  to 
the  ownership  of  homes  and  real  property.  Another 
important  statistical  part  of  the  Report  for  1891  will  be 
a  presentation  of  wages  and  prices,  which  we  make  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  up  to  date  similar  reports  which 
we  have  made  at  stated  periods.  We  shall  include  an 
exhaustive  tabulation  of  wages  in  Massachusetts  which 
we  are  now  collecting,  and  also  of  prices  for  the  com- 
modities   entering    into   household    consumption.     We 
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shall  add  to  the  Report  a  final  part,  which  I  yesterday 
alluded  to  as  a  "labor  chronology,"  it  being  a  record  of 
important  events  in  the  labor  world  throughout  the 
State,  arranged  under  the  various  heads  of  trades  unions, 
strikes,  accidents,  etc.,  so  that  the  public  may  have  in 
the  Report  such  information  as  they  desire  relative  to 
the  general  proceedings  of  organized  labor  in  the  State, 
and  that  Ave  may  put  on  record,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
events  of  that  nature.  By  means  of  this  record  we  shall 
be  able  to  answer  inquiries  constantly  made  of  us 
relative  to  the  effect  of  strikes  in  the  State,  and  as  to 
topics  under  discussion  in  trades  unions.  This  part  will 
not  be  particularly  statistical,  but  will  give  the  facts  in 
condensed  form.  To  this  statement  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  I  wish  to  add  something  upon  the  point  suggested 
by  our  President,  as  to  whether  it  is  more  or  less  difficult 
as  the  years  go  on  to  collect  information.  So  far  as  Mas- 
sachusetts is  concerned,  it  is  decidedly  easier  every  year. 
I  can  perhaps  make  that  more  plain  to  you  if  I  refer  to  a 
distinct  part  of  our  work  to  which  I  have  not  yet  alluded. 
We  take  each  year  what  is  in  effect  an  annual  census  of 
manufactures, ^relative  to  the  leading  points  in  each  indus- 
try— capital  invested,  persons  employed,  expenditures 
for  stock  and  labor,  and  value  of  goods  made.  Now,  when 
I  tell  you  that  in  January,  February  and  March  we 
collected,  either  through  the  mail  or  by  the  personal 
work  of  agents,  about  6,000  returns,  covering  morn  than 
70  per  cent,  of  the  entire  product  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts — practically  a  census — and  that  we  col- 
lected these  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  in  not 
more  than  a  dozen  cases  met  with  any  objection  on  the 
parr  of  the  manufacturers  called  upon  to  supply  infor- 
mation, I  think  you  will  understand  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  the  returns 
we  ask  for.  In  the  cases  of  those  who  made  objection. 
as  soon  as  an  explanation  was  made  as  to  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  information  desired,  we  obtained,  in 
nearly  every  case,  what  was  wanted.  The  difficulty  in 
Massachusetts  is  not  so  much  the  objection  to  supplying 
information,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  we  apply,  as 
it  is  the  disinclination  or  lack  of  opportunity  on  the 
part  of  a  busy  man  to  take  the  time  necessary  to  collate 
and  make  up  such  a  return  as  we  ask  for.  We  meel 
with  some  difficulty  on  that   account,  bm   it    is  growing 
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less  from  year  to  year,  for  we  aim  each  year  to  reduce 
the  labor  required  of  the  manufacturer.  The  difficulty 
of  overcoming  prejudice  held  by  those  from  whom  we 
ask  information  is  growing  distinctly  less  each  year,  and 
that  I  attribute  to  two  causes.  First,  they  are  made 
sure  that  our  Bureau  will  scrupulously  respect  their 
confidence,  and  that  nothing  will  be  disclosed  which 
will  in  the  slightest  degree  prejudice  their  interests  in  a 
business  way  with  their  competitors  ;  and,  second,  there 
is,  I  believe,  on  the  part  of  those  administering  the 
capital  invested  in  industry,  a  growing  conviction  that 
publicity  with  regard  to  the  important  facts  relative  to 
production  is  an  aid  to  them  rather  than  the  reverse, 
and  that  such  publicity  tends  toward  harmonizing  con- 
flicting interests.  I  think  that  the  standpoint  taken  by 
Mr.  Price  yesterday  is  practically  that  of  a  large 
number  of  the  men  engaged  in  industrial  enterprises  in 
our  own  State — that  wherever  mystery  obtains  with 
reference  to  facts  that  are  liable  to  cause  differences  of 
opinion,  the  surest  way  of  bringing  about  harmony,  and 
the  best  way  to  arrive  at  a  just  solution  of  a  disputed 
question,  is  to  turn  on  the  light  with  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Scott :  The  large  concerns,  of  course,  can  give 
exact  information,  if  they  take  the  time  ;  but  in  the 
West  there  are  a  great  many  small  concerns  that  cannot 
furnish  what  is  desired.  Would  you  accept  estimates 
in  such  cases? 

Mr.  Wadlin :  We  do  that  in  some  instances.  The 
condition  which  you  describe  exists  in  the  East  as  well 
as  in  the  West.  The  larger  concerns  have  their  matters 
in  such  shape  that  the  points  we  want  are  more  closely 
a  matter  of  record  than  is  the  case  in  the  smaller 
establishments;  but  in  the  presentation  of  results,  if  we 
deem  it  essential  to  accuracy,  we  discriminate  between 
estimates  and  matters  of  record.  Generally  speaking, 
a  careful  estimate  by  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  business  is  better  than  no  return  at  all.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  best  method  of  collecting  statistics  is  one 
which  a  new  incumbent  of  a  Bureau  would  perhaps  like 
to  have  opened  up.  As  you  know,  in  Massachusetts  we 
do  not  rely  entirely,  or  in  fact  very  largely,  on  blanks 
sent  out  to  be  filled  and  returned.  I  suppose  where 
your  equipment  is  less  complete  and  the  amount  of 
money  at  your  disposal  is  more  limited,  you  must,  to  a 
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greater  extent,  rely  upon  that  method.  As  a  genera] 
rule,  however,  it  is  better  to  send  an  agent  to  those  from 
whom  you  seek  information,  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing clearly  what  you  want.  You  get  more  complete  and 
accurate  answers  than  you  do  when  you  send  out  blanks, 
even  if  you  do  not  get  so  many.  That  does  not  apply 
to  every  investigation,  however.  As  an  instance  of  the 
other  method  of  securing  returns,  I  would  cite  the 
investigation  relating  to  adandoned  farms,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  we  completed  last  year.  That  was  carried  on 
through  the  mails,  which  was  easily  done  because  the 
facts  we  collected  were  matters  of  distinct  record,  and 
the  blanks  were  sent  to  the  assessors,  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts,  each  blank  being  accompanied  by 
an  explicit  explanation  of  what  was  desired.  Out  of 
323  towns  in  Massachusetts,  all  but  nine  sent  in  replies, 
and  the  expense  of  the  preliminary  inquiries  in  that 
investigation  was  very  small.  That  is  an  instance  of  a 
particularly  favorable  investigation  conducted  on  the 
blank-return  plan. 

Mr.  Scott :  Were  the  assessors  paid  for  their  services  \ 

Mr.  Wadlin:  No,  sir;  they  received  no  compensation. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  patriotism  in  Massachusetts  with 
respect  to  such  matters,  and  I  think  you  will  find  it  so 
elsewhere  when  you  draw  upon  the  j)eoj)le  for  informa- 
tion. Of  course,  the  labor  required  of  any  individual 
assessor  was  in  this  case  limited,  as  the  blank  contained 
very  few  questions,  and  could  be  replied  to  without  ex- 
tended research. 

Mr.  Hall:  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  have  a  law 
in  Massachusetts  compelling  manufacturers  to  answer 
your  inquiries:! 

Mr.  Wadlin:  There  is  such  a  law  in  connection  with 
our  census;  but  in  our  annual  collection  of  statistics  of 
manufactures,  which  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  census,  there 
is  no  penalty,  and  I  would  say  that  I  attach  little  im- 
portance to  a  penalty.  I  would  not  rely  upon  a  penalty 
in  such  matters.  Let  me  illustrate  my  position  in  re- 
gard to  that  by  a  matter  outside  of  Bureau  work.  We 
took  the  census  of  Massachusetts  for  the  Eleventh 
United  States  Census  lust  year.  T  had  1,200  «-n u iihtm - 
tors.  As  you  all  know,  there  was  ;i  good  deal  of  objec 
tion  to  answering  some  of  the  census  inquiries.  We 
covered   the    entire    Stale,    containing  a    population    of 
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more  than  two  millions,  without  a  single  recourse  to  the 
law.  Of  course,  I  had  cases  of  refusal  to  answer,  but  I 
used  moral  suasion  rather  than  resort  to  legal  proceed- 
ings, and  obtained  the  required  returns;  and  I  think 
that  is  the  best  way. 

Mr.  Hall:  Do  you  not  find  in  getting  returns  from 
manufacturers,  that  in  giving  the  value  of  goods  pro- 
duced in  a  year,  the  value  of  raw  material,  salaries,  etc., 
they  are  likely  to  give  you  their  figures  in  round  num- 
bers. For  instance,  they  will  say  that  the  value  of 
product  was  $200,000,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
$196,000  and  some  cents? 

Mr.  Wadlin:  Not  entirely.  So  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
record,  so  far  as  it  can  be  taken  from  a  ledger  balance, 
they  give  us  the  exact  figures.  If  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
record,  they  must  necessarily  give  an  estimate.  It 
makes  very  little  difference  statistically,  however,  if  an 
estimate  were  as  close  as  you  have  indicated,  whether 
we  obtained  the  actual  figures  or  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Hall:  Where  they  have  the  figures,  they  give  you 
a  balance  sheet  of  their  business? 

Mr.  Wadlin:  Practically;  wherever  they  are  able  to 
do  it.  Of  course  we  do  not  always  ask  for  that;  but  if 
we  want  it  we  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Kean:  Do  you  get  every  item  of  expense  in  your 
collection  of  the  statistics  of  manufactures? 

Mr.  Wadlin:  Not  annually.  That  is  not  required. 
In  the  "net  profits"  investigation,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, we  have  every  item  of  expense  in  an  output 
amounting  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  product  of  the 
State.  The  reason  the  manufacturers  give  us  this  in- 
formation is  that  they  are  absolutely  sure,  so  far  as  the 
Bureau  is  concerned,  that  they  will  be  protected;  that  is 
that  no  disclosures  will  be  made  as  to  the  establish- 
ments supplying  it,  or  anything  exposed  prejudicial  to 
their  interests'. 

Mr.  Kean:  Suppose  the  returns  for  a  particular  in- 
dustry should  show  that  the  profits  in  that  industry 
were  50  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested;  would  not  that 
fact  excite  a  desire  on  the  part  of  capitalists  to  invest 
their  money  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Wadlin:  We  have  not  encountered  that  difficulty. 
I  might  say  here  on  that  point  what  I  have,  perhaps, 
not  made  sufficiently  plain.     Let  me  illustrate  by  taking 
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the  industry  known  as  linen  goods  in  our  classification, 
in  which  there  are  only  one  or  two  corporations  engaged 
in  Massachusetts.  We  would  present  this  industry  so 
as  to  exx)ose  those  corporations,  but  we  would  class 
them  with  others  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  them  from 
any  improper  use  of  their  figures  in  a  competitive  way. 

Mr.  Kean:  We  all  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
capital  lying  idle.  Suppose  the  disclosures  should 
show  that  you  could  make  25  per  cent,  profit  in  one  in- 
dustry and  50  per  cent,  in  another;  would  not  the  fact 
be  apt  to  induce  a  capitalist  who  had  his  money  in- 
vested in  the  industry  paying  25  per  cent,  profit  to  seek 
an  investment  in  the  industry  paying  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Wadlin  :  That  is  a  matter  that  has  never  inter- 
fered with  our  work.  A  man  would,  I  think,  lack 
business  sense,  who,  without  knowledge  or  experience, 
engaged  in  business  solely  for  that  reason.  It  would 
not  be  generally  done.  Skill  frequently  counts  for  more 
than  capital,  and,  besides  that,  the  percentage  rate 
alone  is  no  indication  of  the  amount  of  profit.  The 
percentage  rate  is  very  misleading.  We  show  that 
conclusively  in  our  Report. 

Mr.  Kean  :  We  have  had  that  trouble  in  our  State. 
We  have  found  that  men  would  engage  in  industries 
which  they  knew  absolutely  nothing  about — take  their 
money  out  of  bank  and  invest  it  in  those  industries — 
simply  because  they  were  sure  of  a  large  profit. 

Pennsylvania. — Mr.  Bolles  :  I  was  desirous,  for  one, 
that  our  work  should  be  reviewed,  not  so  much  to  say 
anything  myself,  as  to  meet  as  fully  as  possible  the 
wishes  of  the  newer  members  who  have  come  among  us. 
I  will  say,  however,  with  respect  to  my  work,  that  last 
year  the  Bureau  began  an  inquiry  into  the  changes  in 
the  value  of  farm  lands.  This  investigation  was  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  the  farmers.  It  has  been  con- 
ducted in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  a  blank  was 
prepared,  containing  a  large  number  of  questions  for 
the  farmers  themsevles  to  answer,  to  get  their  side  of 
the  story;  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  series  of  investi- 
gations have  been  undertaken  relative  to  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  matters  of  that  kind.  The  work  was 
begun  last  year,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since,  and 
other  results  will  appear  in  the  next  Report.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  inquiry  relates 
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to  transportation.  The  farmers  in  this  State,  as  well  as 
in  other  States,  have  complained  that  their  sufferings 
were  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  transportation 
•companies  took  too  large  a  share  of  the  profits.  So  we 
have  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  transportation  rates 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  the  value  of  various  pro- 
ducts in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  for  the 
same  period,  and  then  to  ascertain  the  percentage  taken 
of  the  value  of  those  products  for  transporting  them 
from  the  points  of  shipment  to  the  cities  named. 
Many  places  have  been  selected  throughout  the 
State  which  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  typical  points. 
I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  this  question  is  exceedingly 
broad  ;  and  it  may  be  that  it  would  prove  an  interesting 
and  valuable  undertaking  for  other  Bureaus.  While 
the  results  of  this  investigation  are  not  complete,  we 
have  collected  facts  that  will  solve,  in  part,  the  question. 
There  are  other  features  of  the  question — the  effect  of 
the  decline  in  the  market  value  of  silver,  and  the  impor- 
tation of  wheat  from  India,  Russia,  etc. — which  have 
been  examined  as  carefully  as  I  could  with  the  means  at 
my  command.  Another  question  which  I  may  describe 
briefly  is  an  account  of  the  various  relief  associations 
formed  by  the  railroad  companies  doing  business  in  the 
State.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
founded  such  an  association  several  years  ago,  which 
was  followed  by  the  organization  of  a  similar  association 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  embracing  all  the  lines 
west  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Cumber- 
land Valley,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
railroads,  have  also  formed  similar  associations.  Their 
object  is,  perhaps,  worth  explaining.  When  a  man  dies 
or  is  injured,  as  we  all  know,  those  around  him  are 
usually  asked  to  assist  him.  When  a  very  large  number 
of  people  are  employed,  as  by  the  great  railroad  com- 
panies, this  becomes  a  burdensome  duty  to  many.  The 
railroad  comx^anies  have  learned  that  it  is  desirable  to 
form  these  associations,  not  so  much  for  a  humane 
purpose  as  to  systematize  the  relief  furnished.  Further- 
more, they  are  founded  on  two  directly  opposite  plans, 
both  of  which  are  deserving  of  serious  study.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  plan  is  what  some  call  the  compul- 
sory plan  (though  this  is  an  infelicitous  term  to  use) ; 
that  is,  no  man  is  engaged  by  the  company  unless  he  is 
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willing  to  become  a  member  of  the  association,  which 
requires  that  he  shall  pay  a  small  percentage  of  his 
wages  monthly  toward  its  maintenance.  Then,  of  course  , 
if  disabled  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  he  draws  from  this 
fund  by  prescribed  regulations*.  The  Pennsylvania 
system  is  conducted  on  precisely  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple, the  membership  being  voluntary  ;  the  men  can 
join  it  or  not,  as  they  please.  At  first,  the  com- 
pany sought  to  introduce  the  system  which  prevails 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which  compels  all  em- 
ployees to  join  the  association.  Without  describing 
these  systems  further,  I  will  remark,  concerning  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  system,  that  the  antagonism  and  ill- 
feeling  which  existed  in  its  'early  days  has  died  away, 
and  only  good  feeling  prevails  between  the  company 
and  its  employees.  Apparently  the  association  is 
achieving  a  great  purpose.  .  The  officers  and  men  are  re- 
lieved from  the  constant  calls  which  prevailed  under  the 
old  method  of  relief;  and  those  who  are  desirious  of 
saving  are  encouraged  to  do  so,  because  they  know  they 
are  now  secure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  system  is 
growing  in  favor,  but  growing  slowly.  The  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company  has  adoj)ted 
this  system,  while  a  number  of  other  companies  are 
inquiring  into  the  desirability  of  establishing  it,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  a  short  time,  similar  or- 
ganizations will  be  established  by  many  of  our  railroad 
companies.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  your  attention, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  these  associations  are  deserving 
of  the  highest  encouragement.  There  are  some  other 
topics  in  my  Report,  but  perhaps  they  need  not  be 
mentioned.  If  I  may  be  pardoned,  I  wish  to  reply  to 
Mr.  Simmerman's  question,  "What  is  the  work  of  these 
Bureaus  good  for?"  One  of  the  inquiries  I  have  under- 
taken relates  to  the  wages  received  by  miners.  There 
was  a  general  impression  that  a  miner  was  a  half-starved 
individual,  and  that  the  coal  operators  did  about  as  they 
pleased;  and  I  must  confess  I  shared,  somewhat,  this 
feeling.  I  do  not  think  the  miners  are  paid  too  much 
now,  but  after  an  elaborate  inquiry  I  learned  this,  that. 
in  a  general  way,  they  are  paid  higher  wages  than  the 
public  generally  supposes,  and  I  might  say,  than  the 
miners  themselves  imagine.  In  one  case,  at  Scranton. 
the  miners  saw   one  of  my   Reports.     They   looked   at 
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the  figures,  and  declared  that  they  never  received  so 
much  money.  So  they  began  an  inquiry  on  their  own 
account.  They  continued  it  until  they  found  that  my 
figures  were  correct.  1  know  that  they  were  col- 
lected with  the  utmost  care,  and  are  right,  for  I 
have  seen  the  pay-rolls  and  books  from  which  they 
were  taken,  and  that  they  have  had  some  effect  in 
enlightening  the  public.  I  think  we  may  claim  the 
same  thing  for  much  of  the  work  we  have  done;  and 
because  we  do  not  hear  to-morrow  or  next  day  of  its 
effectiveness,  we  should  not  conclude  too  hastily  that 
we  have  accomplished  nothing.  Let  us  not  claim  too 
much  for  our  work,  but  let  us  not  conclude  that  it  is 
wholly  unfruitful. 

The  President :  Do  you  find  that  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  information  increases  or  decreases  as  time 
goes  on  % 

Mr.  Bolles  :  In  regard  to  that  point :  When  I  began 
four  years  ago,  the  Bureau  was- in  a  far  worse  condition 
than  nothing.  Every  employer  in  the  State  regarded  it 
as  his  enemy.  The  antagonism  has  not  all  passed  away, 
but  we  have  done  something  to  change  that  feeling;  and 
if  to-morrow  I  should  send  a  blank  to  some  classes  of 
employers,  desiring  information,  I  am  sure  that  it  would 
receive  respectful  attention. 

Connecticut. — Mr.  Hotchkiss :  A  part  of  the  work 
which  we  are  going  to  pursue  in  Connecticut,  whatever 
the  outcome  may  be  of  the  present  difficulty  in  the 
Legislature,  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  annual  investi- 
gation of  wages,  capital  and  profits  in  our  leading  lines 
of  manufactures.  I  would  say  in  relation  to  that,  that 
we  begun,  in  the  first  of  my  statistical  work,  with  an 
effort  to  obtain  reliable  and  definite  figures  showing  the 
actual  amount  of  capital  invested,  wages  paid,  and 
profit  realized  in  the  different  lines  of  industry  in  our 
State.  Our  appropriation  was  limited,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  start  with  the  idea  of  taking  representative 
establishments  in  different  lines  of  industry,  which  we 
did.  The  primary  reason  for  taking  up  that  investiga- 
tion was  that  at  the  time  I  came  into  the  work  in 
Connecticut  there  was  utter  isolation  between  capital  and 
labor,  if  we  are  to  use  those  terms  in  a  general  way, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  bitterness  between  employer  and 
employee,  and  coming  into  the  work  for  the  first  time  I 
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thought  that  by  taking  such  a  course,  it  would  be 
possible  to  lay  exact  figures  before  the  class  of  men  who 
were  prominent  in  labor  agitation,  and  who  were  assum- 
ing that  manufacturers  were  making  enormous  profits, 
and  then,  when  anyone  questioned  their  assumption, 
would  reply  :  "  Will  you  show  me  the  figures  by  which 
you  can  prove  our  error?"  And  when  the  error  could 
not  be  shown  by  the  actual  figures,  would  go  on  with 
their  speech:  "All  right;  perhaps  I  know  more  about  it 
than  you  do."  The  result  of  that  kind  of  talk  was 
having  a  very  serious  effect.  There  were  no  reliable 
statistics  of  the  kind.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  we 
could  get  the  confidence  of  the  laboring  people  so  that 
they  would  believe  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  that 
we  could  show  them  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
statement  which  they  honestly  made,  that  tliey  did  not 
believe  the  employers  would  dare  show  the  amount  of 
profits  they  were  making,  or  that  if  they  dared  show  it, 
they  did  not  believe  they  would  do  it,  and  that  if  they 
pretended  to  show  it  they  would  simply  pull  the  wool 
over  our  eyes  by  giving  us  false  figures.  This  gives  an 
idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  which  existed  in  our  State  at 
that  time.  We  began  with  the  idea  of  getting  our 
information  on  such  a  basis  that  we  could  meet  these 
objections  as  they  would  be  raised  by  the  laboring- 
people  and  others,  and  having  secured  their  confidence 
throughout  the  State,  as  we  did,  we  went  to  work  to 
accomplish  this.  We  made  a  schedule  covering  the 
essential,  salient  points  necessary  to  be  obtained.  We 
had  twenty-two  lines  of  industry  ;  we  took  in  ninety 
representative  establishments  ;  we  hired  the  best  men 
we  could  get  for  special  agents,  for  whether  the  employers 
would  give  us  correct  returns  on  paper  or  not  was  not 
the  question  with  us  at  that  time,  but  to  get  the  returns 
in  such  a  way  that  we  could  say  to  the  people,  "We 
know  that  these  are  correct ;"  so  we  employed  special 
agents  who  went  right  to  the  leading  men  in  each 
manufacture,  which  is  what  every  one  else  does,  I  sup- 
pose, when  he  wants  to  get  correct  information,  and  told 
them  frankly  what  we  wanted  and  why  we  wanted  it, 
and  asked  them  to  trust  us  with  the  figures  from  their 
books.  Well,  you  can  imagine  the  difficulty  we  met 
with  at  that  point ;  but  with  patience  and  with  constant 
explanation,  one  after  another  yielded  and  gave  us  this 
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information,    and   in   the    Report   of    the   Connecticut 
Bureau  for  1888  you  will  find  the  statistics  from  those 
ninety  establishments  in  twenty- two  lines  of  industry, 
giving  a  complete  statement  relative  to  the  capital,  wages 
and  profits  of  those  establishments  in  those  industries 
in  Connecticut  for  the  year  1887.     Now,  I  refer  back  to 
this   experience   of    our    Bureau    because    I    want    to 
show   the  progress    of    work   of    this   kind   and   what 
can  be  done,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  we  have  to 
contend  with  at  the  outset.     There  were  five  pointed 
questions  on  that  schedule.     An  agent  would  go  to  a 
manufacturer   and  present   the   schedule   to   him.     He 
would  run  his  eye  over  these  questions  and  say  :    "  If  I 
put  down   the   right   figures  opposite   these  five  ques- 
tions, you  will  know  as  much  about  my  business  as  I  do." 
The  agent  would  say:   "Certainly;  that  is  the  precise 
thing   we   want.     Now,  if-  you  will   trust   us  with   the 
figures,  we  will  promise  you  that  no  detail  of  your  busi- 
ness shall  be  given  away  ;   that  we  will  put  the  figures 
in  such  form  that  while  they  will  show  the  facts  which 
we  wish  to  bring  out,  nothing  shall  appear  in  the  Report 
by  which  it  will  be  possible  to  identify  any  individual 
establishment."     In  my  Report  you  will  find  a  few  cases 
where  only  two  companies  reported  the  facts  for  certain 
industries.     It  would  not  have  been  living  up  to  our 
agreement  to  present  the  facts  in  that  way,  except  that 
we  had  the  consent  of  the  parties  making  those  reports, 
to  use  them  in  that  way.     I  speak  of  this  to  show  that 
we  have  never  violated  the  confidence  reposed  in  us. 
Where  there  are  only  two  establishments  represented  in 
an  industry,  either  can  subtract  the  figures  given  by  one 
establishment  from  the  aggregate,   which   would  show 
the  figures  for  the  other.     Thus  we  could  not  use  such 
figures  without  consent,  and  where  they  do  occur  in  the 
Report    the     consent    of    the    parties    interested    was 
obtained.     Now,  we  had  hard  work  to  get  those  figures. 
We  had  good  men  employed  ;  but  I  had  to  go  person- 
ally, to   establishment  after  establishment,   time   after 
time,  to  explain  the  reasons  for  wanting  certain  things 
and  arrange  matters  so  that  they  would  give  the  facts 
desired.     I  speak  of  this  to  show  how  we  went  to  work 
in   that  investigation.     The  result  was  that  when  our 
Report  came  out  there  was  no  complaint  from  anyone 
of  any  use  that  we  had  made  of  any  of  those^figures. 
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Then,  in  addition  to  that,  we  had  the  pay-rolls  of  these 
companies.  We  did  not  ask  the  companies  to  copy 
them  for  ns,  as  we  preferred  to  copy  them  ourselves. 
We  copied  them  verbatim,  and  in  the  statements  of 
wages  in  the  Report  for  1888  yon  will  find  what  is 
absolute  fact  to  a  cent,  so  far  as  they  are  given  because 
we  took  from  the  ledgers  of  the  companies  the  amounts 
of  wages  paid  in  each  department  of  a  certain  industry 
and  added  them  together.  Then,  in  carrying  them  out 
in  detail  in  the  different  occupations  in  that  industry, 
we  did  not  put  a  figure  into  the  Report  until  the  footings 
of  the  detail  figures  were  made  to  correspond  with  the 
footings  of  the  full  amounts  taken  from  the  ledgers. 
We  did  it  in  that  way  because  we  wanted  the  figures 
effective,  not  only  as  showing  the  fact,  but  as  carrying 
conviction.  What  is  the  result  ?  That  kind  of  agitation 
which  I  have  described  has  stopped  in  Connecticut. 
There  are  the  figures.  They  show  what  was  made;  they 
show. what  wages  were  paid;  they  show  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  what  the  percentages  are  in  all  essential 
particulars.  The  result  of  that  work  was  convincing, 
and  the  people  were  satisfied  that  the  figures  were  correct. 
Further  than  that,  while  we  went  into  that  investigation 
with  the  idea  of  producing  this  result,  and  using  it  as  an 
influence  for  the  composing  of  the  differences  and  diffi- 
culties between  capital  and  labor,  it  excited  such  a.  wide 
interest  that  we  received  many  requests  and  suggestions, 
not  only  from  within  the  State,  but  aiso  from  without, 
that  we  should  continue  the  inquiry  so  that  we  could 
present  a  larger  percentage  and  range  of  industries  than 
the  twenty-two  lines  treated  in  our  Report,  with  a  larger 
number  of  establishments,  in  order  to  show  the  results 
from  year  to  year  and  obtain  an  average  for  a  term  of 
years;  and  it  was  on  suggestions  and  requests  of  that 
kind  that  we  continued  the  work.  We  dropped  the 
labor  detail,  because  from  year  to  year  there  is  compara- 
tively little  change,  and  we  had  not  the  means  to  carry 
out  that  immense  work  every  year;  but  we  propose  to 
take  it  up  at  intervals  of  perhaps  five  years,  which  will 
show  any  variation  in  wages.  The  statistics  of  capital, 
wages  and  profits,  which  is  the  way  we  generalize  it, 
which  involve  the  main  points  we  have  carried  on  for 
three  years.  Our  experience  in  this  work  illustrates 
what   these  gentlemen  have    said    about    the    progress 
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of  liberality  on  the  part  of  employers.  The  first  year 
it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  we  could  get  ninety 
establishments  to  give  us  their  figures ;  the  second 
year,  at  no  greater  expense,  we  got  241,  securing  them 
in  the  same  way,  through  special  agents,  who 
went  to  the  establishments  in  person,  and  the  figures 
which  appeared  in  the  last  Report,  just  published, 
represent  636  establishments.  Connecticut  is  a  small 
State  ;  we  have  taken  the  larger  establishments,  and  we 
have  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  capital  and  of  the 
labor  employed  in  the  manufactures  of  the  State.  Now, 
just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  people  who  refuse  to  give 
information.  They  are  not  always  narrow-minded  men, 
they  are  not  always  unthinking  men,  nor  men  who  are 
lacking  in  philanthropy  ;  but  some  of  our  very  best  men 
in  Connecticut,  though  personally  friendly  to  me  and 
«,the  Bureau,  still  decline  to  give  us  their  figures.  In 
every  case  where  a  man  objects  we  say,  "That  is  your 
privilege  ;  we  present  this  matter  to  you  ;  we  think  it  is 
to  your  interest  to  do  this  ;  we  think  there  is  a  common 
interest  in  it,  and  we  should  like  to  have  you  give  us 
this  information."  If  he  finally  refuses,  there  is  no 
controversy  ;  but  we  leave  him  pleasantly.  There  is  a 
growing  willingness  on  die  part  of  the  emyloyers  of 
labor  to  give  us  what  we  need.  It  would  be  unfair  for 
me  to  make  this  statement  here  so  far  without  saying 
that  one  important  factor  in  the  success  of  our  work  has 
been  the  cordial  support  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
State,  which  we  have  had  all  the  way  through.  Having 
gone  so  far,  we  propose  to  continue  year  by  year,  until 
we  get  the  results  for  a  term  of  years  sufficient  to  make 
an  average  that  will  be  of  great  value.  The  value  of 
the  work  we  do  in  this  line  in  Connecticut  is  multiplied 
by  the  work  of  every  other  State  that  takes  up  the 
inquiry,  where  it  can  be  done,  although  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  it  is  practicable  to  do  it  everywhere.  We 
are  favorably  situated  in  Connecticut  for  this  work,  and 
I  think  the  same  is  true  of  Massachusetts.  We  are 
going  to  be  able  in  this  way  to  show  the  facts.  We 
think  we  have  already  shown  them  to  a  large  extent,  but 
further  work  will  perfect  and  emphasize  them.  So  much 
for  that  part  of  the  work.  We  took  up  this  as  our 
leading  work,  and  our  plan  has  been,  in  connection  with 
that,  to  take  up  some  one  or  more  of  the  industries  of 
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the  State  and  make  an  exhaustive  examination  and 
report.  In  our  Report  for  1889,  the  last  but  one,  we 
took  up  the  fisheries  of  the  State.  Scarcely  anything 
was  known  by  the  people  generally  of  the  extent  and 
importance  of  this  industry,  and  it  was  a  perfect  revela- 
tion to  the  people  of  Connecticut  to  find  that  there  was 
over  $4,000,000  invested  in  the  fisheries  of  the  State. 
That  is  only  one  instance.  In  the  Report  for  1890  we 
took  up  every  street  railroad  in  the  State,  and  showed 
the  wages,  time  employed,  and  other  important  facts. 
We  also  took  up  the  subject  of  city,  borough  and  town 
employees:  their  wages,  hours  of  labor,  contract  and 
day  labor,  etc.  We  have  done  this  in  connection  with 
the  main  investigation,  and  we  shall,  the  coming  year,  if 
we  have  an  appropriation,  take  up  some  other  subject  or 
industry  in  a  similar  way.  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
have  given  to  Mr.  Wadlin  and  other  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  myself,  the  opportunity  to  make  these  statements. 
There  is  vastly  more  we  would  like  to  say.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  most  important  work,  and  are  accom- 
plishing great  results.  As  was  said  by  Professor  Bolles, 
I  think  you  cannot  do  anything  in  this  line  that  will  not 
be  productive  of  good. 

Ohio. — Mr.  Leahy:  I  came  here  more  for  the  purpose 
of  learning,  as  several  gentlemen  have  expressed  them- 
selves, from  those  of  you  who  have  had  experience,  and 
this  I  anticipated  would  be  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  proceedings,  to  hear  each  of  the  Commissioners  from 
the  different  States  give  his  experience  to  those  who  are 
inexperienced.  I  am,  therefore,  very  sorry  that  things 
are  running  in  the  direction  they  are.  So  far  as  the  work 
in  Ohio  is  concerned,  I  will  only  say  a  few  words. 
Since  we  have  a  new  feature  there  for  the  coming  year, 
which  gives  us  an  additional  force  of  five  Free-Employ- 
ment Superintendents,  we  expect  to  make  more  thorough 
investigations  into  the  industrial  affairs  of  the  State 
than  it  has  been  ijossible  to  make  heretofore.  The 
State  Legistature  has  granted  us  an  increased  fund 
for  that  purpose.  With  this  increased  fund  and  the 
increased  force,  we  expect  to  make  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  manufacturing  statistics  and  labor  statistics — 
that  is,  concerning  the  wages  received  by  those  em- 
ployed below  sixteen  years  of  age  and  those 
over  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
Ohio     is    extensively     engaged    in    mining,    and    the 
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Commissioner  is  very  familiar  with  that  industry, 
he  is  going  to  make  a  complete  investigation  of 
that  subject.  Perhaps  I  might  say  something  of  interest 
in  regard  to  the  employment  bureaus  in  our  State, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  a  new  feature.  Before  the  Com- 
mission was  created  there  was  considerable  opposition 
to  its  establishment,  but  after  it  had  been  started  all  of 
the  legislators  of  the  State  watched  sharply  its  progress, 
and  a  great  many  connected  with  labor  organizations 
have  watched  the  effect  of  the  employment  agencies 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Some  said  it  was  running 
into  a  paternal  form  of  government,  and  raised  that 
objection  seriously.  Even  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  fought  it  on  that  ground.  But  at  the 
end  of  six  months  the  Commissioner  published  a  report 
showing  how  many  were  employed  through  the  agencies 
and  comparing  the  cost  of  their  employment  through 
that  means  with  what  it  would  have  been  through  the 
old  employment  agencies  which  charge  from  two  dollars 
to  five  dollars  for  obtaining  positions,  which  clearly 
indicated  that  it  was  an  economical  measure,  and  that 
it  paid  the  State  or  the  citizens  thereof  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  law  that  could  be  pointed  out  in 
the  statutes.  So  far  as  it  has  progressed  it  has  given 
entire  satisfaction — in  fact,  more  than  was  anticipated 
by  its  strongest  friends.  There  are  some  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  law  which  might 
be  improved  upon.  Its  success  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  kind  of  men  who  are  appointed  as  super- 
intendents. The  superintendent,  if  he  is  a  competent 
man,  cannot  only  be  of  great  service  to  those  in  search 
of  employment  and  those  wishing  to  employ  labor,  but 
he  can  also  give  much  assistane  to  the  Bureau.  They 
have  in  the  last  six  or  eight  months  been  of  much 
assistance  to  the  Bureau  in  the  collection  of  statistics. 
They  are  located  in  the  largest  cities,  and  can  go  to  the 
various  manufacturing  establishments  and  investigate 
anything  that  the  Commissioner  desires  investigated, 
and  can  do  it  much  better  than  an  agent  who  has  to 
hurry  from  place  to  place.  Residing  in  the  cities  in 
which  the  establishments  from  which  information  is 
desired  are  located,  and  being  acquainted  with  the 
leading  manufacturers,  they  can  secure  .information 
which  no  agent,  who  is  a  stranger  in  the  city  could 
possibly  obtain. 
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The  President :  I  hope  Commissioner  McBride  will 
made  a  full  statement  on  this  subject,  in  writing,  for 
incorporation  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Leahy :  Inasnmch  as  I  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Convention  last  evening,  I  will  not  tire  it  now;  but 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  point.  If  any  of 
you  gentlemen  are  contemplating  in  your  States  the 
establishment  of  free-employment  bureaus,  I  would 
direct  your  attention  to  the  printed  matter  which  Com- 
missioner McBride  will  send  you  regarding  the  law 
under  which,  the  bureaus  in  our  State  are  organized. 
Ohio  has  enacted  a  law  which  is  giving  the  Commissioner 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  he  is  not 
here,  as  he  is  now  away  from  home  on  business 
connected  with  the  administration  of  that  branch  of  his 
duties.  I  feel  that  I  am  a  poor  substitute  for  him.  If 
he  were  here  he  could  explain  the  matter  to  you  much 
better  than  I  am  capable  of  doing  it,  as  he  is  more  con- 
versant with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  our 
office  than  I  am,  my  duties  being  those  of  compilation 
of  returns,  directing  the  work  of  clerks,  etc.  I  will  say, 
however,  that  if  you  should  establish  such  bureaus  in 
your  States  you  will  avoid  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  by 
advising  with  your  legislators  in  regard  to  the  framing 
of  a  law.  For  instance,  our  law  specifies  that  the  Com- 
missioner shall  appoint  the  superintendents,  while  the 
city  councils  of  the  respective  cities  are  to  fix  the 
salary  which  the  superintendents  shall  receive.  Then 
the  question  came  up  as  to  the  incidental  expenses,  such 
as  outfitting  the  offices,  etc.,  and  the  Attorney-General 
had  to  be  called  in  to  decide  that  matter.  Furthermore, 
there  is  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 'employment  of  clerks. 
The  Commissioner  appoints  the  superintendents,  as  well 
as  the  clerks.  It  would  be  better  for  the  Commissioner 
to  appoint  the  superintendents  and  let  the  super- 
intendents appoint  their  own  clerks.  If  you  will 
consider  that  a  little,  you  will  readily  understand  that 
it  would  be  a  decided  improvement  in  the  law.  For 
instance,  suppose  I  am  appointed  superintendent  for 
Cincinnati.  The  Commissioner  has  never  lived  in 
Cincinnati  and  is  not  acquainted  there,  while  I  have 
lived  there  all  my  life  and  am  acquainted  with  a  large 
circle  of  people  there.  I  would  certainly  be  bei  in- 
qualified  than  the  Commissioner  to  appoint  a  competent 
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clerk,  for  he  would  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
recommendations  which  applicants  would  present,  and 
you  all  know  how  such  recommendations  are  procured 
sometimes.  When  you  read  Commissioner  McBride' s 
report  in  regard  to  these  new  bureaus,  I  would  direct 
your  attention  to  these  defects  in  the  law.  Commissioner 
McBride  regretted  very  much  that  he  could  not  come  to 
this  Convention,  but  it  was  owing  to  the  defects  in  the 
law  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Ohio;  the  work  in 
Dayton  was  in  such  a  condition  that  he  had  to  be  there. 
Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  the  general  work  of  the  office  is  very  satis- 
factory, indeed. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  What  is  the  particular  function  of 
these  employment  bureaus? 

Mr.  Leahy:  The  particular  function  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  prevent  poor  people  being  robbed  of  their 
money  by  having  to  go  to  employment  agencies  that 
charge  from  one  dollar  to  five  dollars  as  a  deposit. 
Suppose  I  want  to  be  a  bookkeeper  in  Cincinnati.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  business  men  of  Cincinnati  or 
those  who  would  be  likely  to  want  to  employ  a  book- 
keeper, and  I  go  to  an  agency  such  as  you  see  here  in 
Philadelphia.  They  compel  me  to  pay  two  or  three 
dollars  as  a  deposit  before  they  will  look  out  for  my 
interest.  By  our  law  we  do  away  with  these  offices. 
The  State  undertakes  to  establish  offices  in  the  larger 
cities,  so  that  employers  may  obtain  employees  and 
employees  may  obtain  situations  through  them. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss:  I  want  to  emphasize  what  Mr.  Wadlin 
said  about  the  advisability  of  attempting  to  collect 
statistics  by  force.  I  should  not  have  a  particle  of  con- 
fidence in  anything  that  came  by  force.  We  have  no 
law  whatever  in  Connecticut  compelling  anybody  to  give 
us  information,  and  we  do  not  want  one. 

Mr.  Leahy:  A  firm  in  Cincinnati,  on  receipt  of  a 
circular  from  our  Bureau,  asking  for  certain  informa- 
tion, wrote  to  Commissioner  McBride  that  they  abso- 
lutely refused  to  answer  the  questions  in  the  cir- 
cular, unless  the  State  of  Ohio  had  a  law  on  its 
statute  books  compelling  them  to  do  so,  but  that  if  there 
was  such  a  law  they  would  give  the  information  wil- 
lingly and  give  it  accurately. 
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Mr.  Hotchkiss  :  That  may  be  true  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two,  or  j>ossibly  a  small  class  of  conscientious  men, 
who  would  scorn  to  put  a  figure  on  paper  that  is  not 
right ;  but  take  the  run  of  men,  especially  in  Connecticut, 
and  you  will  find  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  among 
them,  and  if  you  attempt  to  force  anything  from  them, 
it  will  not  do. 

Mr.  Bolles  :  I  think  that  our  friend  from  Ohio  is 
partly  right  and  that  Mr.  Hotchkiss  is  partly  right. 
Take,  for  example,  a  corporation;  you  send  the  secretary 
a  blank,  and  he  does  not  want  to  answer  your  inquiries, 
but  if  the  law  requires  him  to  answer,  he  will  very 
likely  make  a  return,  and  a  correct  one;  whereas  in  the 
case  of  an  individual,  he  might  not  care  whether  he 
broke  the  law  or  not. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  :  Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
bookkeeping  know  that  it  is  a  wonderful  system,  so 
that  a  man  can  put  on  paper  what  you  may  think  is  the 
truth,  and  yet  it  will  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 

Mr.  Wadlin  :  We  have  had  some  cases  in  our  State 
similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Leahy  mentions.  My  way  of 
dealing  with  them  is  not  to  attempt  to  enforce  a  penalty, 
but  to  make  it  my  personal  business  to  inform  those  men 
exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  information  in 
case  we  obtain  it.  As  soon  as  they  see  the  exact 
bearing  of  the  investigation,  they  almost  invariably  make 
a  different  response  ;  but  whether  we  get  a  response  or 
not,  our  telling  them  what  we  want  and  why  we  want  it 
generally  proves  to  be  good  missionary  work. 

New  Jersey. — Mr.  Bishop  :  In  1889,  the  Bureau  began 
wiiat  was  largely  an  experimental  line  of  inquiry, 
namely,  an  investigation  into  the  effect  of  occupation  on 
the  health  and  duration  of  the  trade-life  of  workmen. 
Three  of  the  most  important  State  industries  were  taken 
up,  namely  :  glass,  pottery  and  hatting.  The  effort  was 
directed  primarily  to  obtaining  from  journeymen  of  21 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  a  sufficiently  full  history  of 
their  trade-life  for  a  correct  estimate  of  its  duration. 
During  the  past  year  the  mining  industry  was  investi- 
gated in  this  direction.  The  duration  of  the  actual 
trade  or  working-life  is  a  phase  of  the  industrial  ques- 
tion that  as  yet  has  received  little  attention,  although  it 
is  one  of  immense  moment  to  the  wage-earner  ;  and  it  is 
one  upon  which  the  records  of  vital  statistics,  even  when 
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comprehensive,  throw  but  little  light.  Therefore,  the 
Bureau  adopted  the  original  method  of  obtaining  from 
living  workmen  information  respecting  the  age  at  which 
they  began  work,  present  age,  age  of  decline  and 
incapacity,  and  the  total  number  of  years  actually  at 
work.  The  Bureau  has  also  supplemented  its  investi: 
gation  of  1889,  of  the  number  and  amount  of  fore- 
closure sales  and  mortgaged  indebtedness  in  the  State, 
by  an  inquiry  respecting  farm  values  and  abandoned 
and  uncultivated  farms  during  the  year  1890.  Under 
the  act  of  1890,  requiring  building  and  loan  associations 
doing  business  in  the  State  to  report  to  the  Bureau 
annually,  a  mass  of  interesting  data  respecting  these 
very  valuable  economic  enterprises  has  been  obtained, 
more  accurate  and  full  than  the  biennial  returns,  which 
had  been  collected  by  it  from  1880  to  1888.  The  form 
of  interrogatories  sent  out  was  indorsed  at  a  meeting  of 
representatives  from  the  State  building  and  loan 
associations  held  in  September.  The  result  of  that 
meeting  was  also  the  formation  of  a  State  league.  The 
aggregate  statistics,  as  returned,  show  a  very  material 
increase  over  those  of  two  years  before,  and  are  as 
follows  :  number  of  associations,  254  ;  number  of  shares, 
437,773  ;  number  of  shares  pledged,  111,987 ;  number  of 
shareholders,  71,726  ;  number  of  borrowers,  16,864 ; 
stockholders,  males,  75  per  cent. ;  females,  24  per  cent. ; 
corporations,  1  per  cent. ;  borrowers,  males,  78  per  cent. ; 
females,  21  per  cent.;  corporations,  1  per  cent.;  net 
assets,  $22,043,892  (average  $91,039);  amount  of  mort- 
gages held,  $21,320,044,  or  91  per  cent,  of  the  total  re- 
sources. The  net  assets  are  exclusive  of  the  money 
owing  by  the  associations,  and,  therefore,  aggregate  less 
than  the  total  resources. 

Illinois. — Mr.  Lord :  The  Illinois  Bureau  has  been 
engaged  during  the  last  year  on  a  report  which  is  about 
to  be  issued,  covering  four  or  five  subjects,  the  foremost 
of  which  is  the  earnings  of  coal  miners  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  The  material  for  this  feature  of  the  report  has 
been  obtained  from  the  pay-rolls  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  mines.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
obtaining  these  pay-rolls  wherever  we  have  made  appli- 
cation for  them,  and  we  have  made  transcripts  of  them 
for  a  calendar  year,  making  a  separate  abstract  or  slip 
for  each  man's  earnings,  his  working-time,  the  deduc- 
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tions  for  powder,  oil  and  smithing,  and,  in  short,  of  his 
entire    statement    of    account    for    twelve    consecutive 
months,   or  such  number   of   months    as  he   may  have 
worked  during  the  calendar  year  under  consideration. 
We  have  compiled  these  facts  for  about  8,000  coal-mine 
employees  in  Illinois,  and  have   produced   a   series   of 
tables  which  will  be  very  conclusive,  I  think,  as  to  the 
actual  earnings  of  coal  miners  in  thai  State.     The  estab- 
lishments which  were  taken  were   selected   because  of 
their  representative  character,  and  were  taken  from  four 
or  five  of  the  principal  coal  fields  in  our  State,  showing 
the  conditions  under  which  miners  work,  the  variations 
in  conditions,  and  the  earnings  which  go   with   those 
conditions.     In  addition  to  that,  and  supplemental  to 
our  prior  report  on  mortgage  indebtedness  in  Illinois,  we 
have  examined  the  county  records  for  foreclosures  of 
mortgages  ;  also  the  records  of  the  courts  of  the  State 
for  judgments  rendered  against  debtors  ;  also  for  judg- 
ment notes  or  judgments  taken  by  confession  on  judg- 
ment notes,  and  have  made  an  investigation  into  the  true 
value  of  farm  lands.      The  method  adopted  to  arrive  at 
land  values  in  our  State  has  been  to  search  the  records 
of  deeds  in  every  county.     We  have  taken  all  the  sales 
of  lands,    as   distinguished   from   lots,   made   in   every 
county,  in  a  calendar  year,  and  show  in  our  report  the 
number  of  acres  sold  and  the  amount  of  money  actually 
paid  for  them,  and  from  this  have  computed  the  average 
selling  price,  which  is  presented  as  the  real  average  value 
of  land  in  each  county.     In  addition  to  these  features, 
we  have  made  our  annual  compilation  of  the  reports  of 
the  State  Inspectors  of  Mines.     This  is  a  body  of  statis- 
tics on  the  production  of  coal  in  our  State,  which  covers 
all   the   details   of    that   industry — not   only  the   total 
amounts  produced,  but  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
the  value  of  product,  the  rates  of  wages  paid,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  earnings   received,  the   record   of 
accidents  and  of  improved  appliances  for  the  promotion 
of  the  health  and  safety  of  coal  miners.     During   the 
present  session  of  the  Legislature  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  legislation  proposed  in  behalf  of  the  coal  miners, 
and  the  coal  operators  of  the  State  have  addressed  to  t  lie 
Legislature  a  protest  against  much  of  it  as  unwise  and 
fruitful  of  future  trouble.     To  this  protest   the  miners 
have  made  a  formal  reply,  also  addressed  to  the  General 
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Assembly.  These  two  documents  comprise  an  appendix 
to  the  report.  In  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
information  in  our  State,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  thus  far 
we  have  encountered  very  little  objection — practically 
none.  It  was  predicted  that  we  could  not  get  access  to 
the  pay-rolls  of  the  coal  companies,  but  we  found  in 
every  instance  that  the  companies  were  willing  to 
submit  their  pay-rolls  to  our  agents,  and  our  agents  have 
examined  them.  In  some  cases  the  companies  have  sent 
their  pay-rolls  and  coal  books  to  our  office  and  left  them 
in  our  possession  for  several  months.  Generally,  how- 
ever, we  have  sent  our  agents  direct  to  their  offices,  and 
every  opportunity  has  been  afforded  us  to  obtain  the 
desired  information.  It  should  be  said,  however,  in 
this  connection,  that  the  investigations  thus  far  made  by 
the  Illinois  Bureau  have  not  been  of  a  character  to  test 
the  disposition  of  manufacturers  in  this  respect.  Our 
inquiries  have  hitherto  been  directed  to  other  subjects, 
and  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  collect  statistics  of 
manufactures,  such  as  some  other  Bureaus  have  under- 
taken. 

Indiana. — Mr.  Peelle  :  Until  very  recently  the  work 
of  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  been  confined  to 
the  collection  of  general  statistics  and  the  Bureau  has 
never  made  any  personal  investigations  of  any  account, 
except  that  relating  to  building  associations.  Now  that 
we  have  a  law  that  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
any  other  State,  we  shall  in  the  future  make  investiga- 
tions of  an  economic  character.  Two  years  ago  the 
Indiana  Legislature  recognized  the  necessity  for  State 
investigation  of  the  many  questions  growing  out  of  the 
employment  of  labor,  and  passed  a  law  making  such 
investigations  incumbent  upon  the  Bureau.  Soon  after 
the  Legislature  adjourned,  however,  questions  arose 
affecting  the  title  of  the  office  and  the  appropriation  was 
not  utilized.  The  last  Legislature  renewed  the  appro- 
priation, and  all  legal  questions  having  been  settled,  the 
Bureau's  efforts  for  the  years  1891-92  will  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  collection  of  labor  statistics  and  the  investi- 
gation of  questions  incident  thereto,  including  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  co-operative  labor,  child  labor,  profit- 
sharing,  cost  of  living,  etc.  While  some  attention  will 
be  given  to  general  statistics,  less  time  will  be  devoted 
to  this  branch  of  the  work  and  less  space  will  be  given 
it  in  the  Biennial  Report  than  heretofore. 
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New  York. — Mr.  Kean  :  The  forthcoming  Report  of 
the  Bureau  will  contain  the  results  of  an  investigation 
and  study  of  the  shorter  working  day.  It  includes  a 
summary  of  the  legislation  regulating  the  hours  of  labor 
in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  The  investigation,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  State  of  New  York,  was  designed  to 
cover  eight  years,  the  period  since  the  creation  of  the 
Bureau.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  labor  organi- 
zations designated  or  requested  officials,  ex-officials  or 
old  members,  or  appointed  committees,  to  take  charge 
of  the  matter,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  returns 
from  several  trades  covering  a  much  longer  period  of 
time — sometimes  the  figures  go  as  far  back  as  twenty  or 
more  years.  Besides  the  returns  from  the  labor  organi- 
zations, we  had  the  records  of  the  department  to  draw 
from,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  remarks  on  the 
paper  presented  by  ]\y.  Rogers.  The  investigation  of 
this  subject  has  enabled  us  to  make  the  beginning  of  a 
chronological  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  wages,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  will  be  a  very  easy  task  for  us  in  the  future 
to  add  to  this  statement,  either  by  correspondence  or 
by  personal  investigation.  Our  annual  investigation  of 
strikes  will  give  us  the  changes,  too.  An  opportunity 
was  given  to  the  labor  organizations  to  present  their 
views — that  is,  we  asked  them  several  question — whether 
they  were  in  favor  of  a  shorter  working  day  or  not,  etc, 
and  to  state  their  reasons  therefor.  Then  we  asked  what 
effect  immigration  would  have  upon  the  shortening  of  the 
working  day  and  vice  versa,  and  what  trades  would  be 
affected  by  it ;  that  is,  whether  there  were  any  trades 
that  would  be  affected  by  its  introduction  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  well  known  to  most  of  us  that  it  can  be 
introduced  without  any  great  difficulty  in  the  building 
trades  ;  but  there  are  some  trades  into  which  it 
could  not  be  introduced  without  serious  trouble.  We 
also  asked  what  influence  it  would  have  upon  those  out 
of  employment,  upon  retail  shopkeepers,  etc.,  and 
whether  they  received  any  benefit  from  the  Saturday 
half-holiday,  and  kindred  questions.  We  also  con- 
tinued our  investigation  of  strikes.  The  investigation 
of  this  subject  includes  a  reading  history,  as  well  as  a 
tabulated  statement  of  loss  of  wages,  causes  and  results, 
gain    in  wages,   capital    diverted,  and    matters    of   that 
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kind.  We  found  it  a  great  help  in  our  work  to  continue 
this  investigation  from  year  to  year,  because  it  put  us 
in  a  condition  to  refer  from  time  to  time  to  the  warfare 
that  is  going  on  between  labor  and  capital,  and  also  to 
show  what  changes  are  occurring  in  the  method  of 
conducting  strikes.  We  are  also  attempting  to  make 
an  industrial  census.  The  first  step  in  that  direction  is 
to  make  a  classified  list  of  the  trades  and  industries  in 
the  State  of  New  York  ;  that  is  the  work  with  which  we 
are  at  present  occupied.  When  I  tell  you  that  there  are 
over  60,000  manufacturing  establishments  in  our  State, 
you  will  see  what  a  task  we  have  on  hand.  We  have 
also  prepared  a  blank  with  which  we  are  now  experi- 
menting, which  will  give  us  the  exact  earnings  of  the 
workers  in  three  or  four  leading  industries.  I  do  not 
think  our  Bureaus,  as  a  rule,  will  ever  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  exact  earnings  %in  certain  industries, 
unless  they  are  furnished  by  the  individual  workers, 
for  the  reason  that  the  totals  taken  from  the  books  of 
the  employer  do  not  give  the  time  lost,  either  in  hours 
or  in  fractions  of  hours,  which  in  a  year  amounts  to 
considerable.  A  table  made  from  these  blanks  will 
show,  for  instance,  in  a  cotton  factory,  the  amount  of 
yarn  spun,  in  'pounds,  and  the  stock,  with  the  price 
paid  for  the  same.  Of  course  there  are  a  number  of 
questions  relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  general 
conditions  surrounding  those  employed  ;  but  we  make 
them  as  few  as  possible.  On  the  opposite  page  we  have 
put  twenty-eight  lines  for  the  working  days  of  the 
month.  The  first  column  contains  the  day  of  the  week, 
the  next  the  month,  and  then  the  number  of  hours 
worked  for  that  day,  and  the  number  of  hours  lost  and 
the  cause  of  idleness  in  the  last  column.  That  will  give 
us  a  chance  to  get  at  the  exact  figures  for  that  industry. 
In  one  organization  alone  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
spinners  have  consented  to  give  the  information  asked 
for,  and  they  are  now  filling  out  those  blanks  from 
day  to  day. 

Michigan. — Mr.  Robinson  :  I  have  taken  up  an  inves- 
tigation relating  to  the  condition  of  working  women  in 
Michigan,  on  request,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
never  been  attempted  before,  as  the  principal  feature  of 
our  forthcoming  Report.  In  addition  to  that  I  have 
undertaken  an  investigation  of  the  subject  of  taxation — a 
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comparative  statement  of  the  tax  on  land  values  in  the 
State — on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  President.  I  shall 
also  make  a  compilation  of  the  results  of  the  various 
Reports  issued  by  the  Michigan  Bureau,  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  not  a  complete  library  edition 
of  the  Reports,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
earlier  Reports  are  out  of  print.  In  addition  to  that  I 
will  compile  the  labor  laws  of  the  different  States. 
These  will  make  up  the  principal  work  of  the  Bureau, 
with  a  few  topics  thrown  in  by  way  of  condiments.  In 
regard  to  the  difficulties  of  gathering  statistics,  I  will 
say,  to  put  it  in  brief,  that  we  have  as  a  general  thing 
very  smooth  sailing,  with  some  opposition — the  smooth 
sailing  being  in  the  proportion  of  about  75  per  cent., 
with  about  25  per  cent,  of  opposition  in  various  degrees 
and  forms,  which  is  principally  overcome  by  moral 
suasion,  after  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Wadlin,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  way  mentioned  by  Mr.  Leahy.  I 
have  succeeded  in  getting  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  to 
improve  the  tone  of  the  Bureau  by  making  it  a  misde- 
meanor on  the  part  of  employers  to  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  collection  of  statistics.  I  asked  and  obtained 
the  passage  of  this  law  on  the  ground  that  I  thought  it 
would  exert  a  salutary  moral  influence,  rather  than  for 
the  purpose  of  resorting  to  it,  except  in  rare  cases.  I 
think  in  rare  cases  we  ought  to  treat  them  to  a  little 
law — very  rarely,  however,  and  good  judgment  should 
be  used  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Lord:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  what  method  he  is  pursuing  in  collecting  the 
facts  in  the  working  women  investigation. 

Mr.  Robinson  :  I  am  pursuing  what  is  called  the  indi- 
vidual method  ;  that  is,  sending  agents  right  into  the 
establishments  where  the  women  are  employed.  I  desire 
to  cover  as  large  an  area  as  my  appropriation  will  permit, 
so  as  to  make  the  investigation  clearly  representative. 

Mr.  Lord:    What  class  of  facts  are  you  collecting? 

Mr.  Robinson  :  Our  schedule  contains  some  sixty 
questions,  including  everything  that  Massachusetts  has 
covered — the  social,  economic,  and  sanitary  conditions 
surrounding  women  workers,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
everything  relating  to  wages,  savings,  etc. 

Mr.  Lord  :    Do  you  employ  women  as  special  agents  ? 
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Mr.  Robinson  :  I  am  employing  women  exclusively, 
for  obvious  reasons,  and  they  make  good  agents  for  that 
kind  of  work.  We  are  obtaining  individual  statements 
from  the  women  involved  in  the  investigation,  and  as  I 
understand  from  Mr.  Heath,  my  predecessor,  that  there 
is  frequently  a  discrepancy  between  the  statements 
made  by  employees  and  the  wages  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  their  employers,  I  have  thought,  in  order 
to  make  my  statistics  as  accurate  as  possible,  that 
I  would  ask  for  the  pay-rolls  as  well  as  the  individual 
answers,  and  make  a  comparison  for  the  purpose  of 
verification.  I  shall  try  to  make  as  accurate  a  presen- 
tation of  the  subject  as  possible.  I  left  one  or  two 
questions  out  of  my  blank  ;  but  I  have  instructed  my 
agents  to  turn  the  schedule  over  and  enter  them  on  the 
back.  There  seems  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies  connected  with  the  Christian  associations,  with 
whom  I  have  had  an  extensive  correspondence,  to  know 
what  societies  working  women  belong  to.  I  did  not 
embrace  that  question  in  my  schedule,  and  I  did  not 
embrace  a  question  as  to  the  comparative  wages  paid  to 
women  in  exactly  the  same  kind  of  industries ;  but  I 
have  endeavored  to  supply  those  points  since  the  blanks 
were  sent  out,  by  special  instructions  to  the  agents  in 
regard  to  them. 

Maine. — Mr.  Matthews  :  On  account  of  the  limited 
means  with  which  I  have  had  to  work,  and  the  large 
extent  of  territory  which  I  have  to  cover,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  our  scattered  population,  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  confine  my  efforts  to  a  careful  investigation  of  a 
few  industries  at  a  time,  in  order  to  make  the  results  as 
thorough  as  possible.  Two  years  ago  I  took  up  the 
quarrying,  industries — the  lime,  granite  and  slate  pro- 
ductions— and  last  year  I  investigated  that  important 
part  of  labor  in  Maine  which  relates  to  agriculture. 
While  we  have  an  Agricultural  Bureau,  its  disposition 
seems  to  be  to  give  its  attention  to  matters  having  no 
particular  reference  to  the  condition  of  our  agricultural 
classes.  I  prepared  blanks,  which  most  of  you  have 
probably  seen,  containing  a  large  number  of  questions 
relating  to  capital  invested  in  farms,  profits,  etc.,  and 
distributed  them,  mostly  by  mail,  throughout  the  State, 
except  in  the  county  of  Aroostook,  a  county  2,000  square 
miles  larger  than  the  State  of  Connecticut,  where  I  em- 
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ployed  a  special  agent.  Of  the  large  number  of  blanks 
which  I  distributed  among  the  farmers,  many  were  not 
returned  at  all,  while  of  those  which  were  returned,  but 
a  comparatively  small  proj)ortion  were  filled  out  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  of  any  value.  Our  farmers  are  not  book- 
keepers, and  keep  their  accounts  mostly  by  estimates 
and  guess  work.  The  result  of  that  inquiry  was  that  we 
obtained  370  returns  from  farmers  in  the  various  counties 
of  the  State,  giving  full  details  and  undoubtedly  intended 
to  be  correct.  Still  I  am  satisfied  that  the  showing  is 
to  the  detriment  of  the  farms,  not  giving  them  full 
credit.  If  any  of  you  have  had  any  experience  in  the 
internal  revenue  service,  as  I  have,  in  undertaking  to 
collect  income  tax  from  the  farmer,  you  know  that  he 
never  considers  anything  he  gets  from  the  farm  as  con- 
tributing much  to  his  support,  contending  that  that 
should  be  left  out  of  the  calculation.  This  being  the 
first  effort  in  that  line,  and  having  nothing  with  which  to 
compare  the  results,  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  it, 
but  T  hope  we  may  get  something  out  of  it  which  will 
show  the  farmers  their  condition.  In  addition  to  that, 
following  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Bureaus  of  some 
other  States,  I  have  made  an  investigation  relating  to 
the  abandoned  farms  of  our  State.  My  attention  was 
called  to  the  statements  published  in  the  Western  news- 
papers, that  the  farms  of  Maine  were  being  abandoned 
and  that  farming  would  ultimately  disappear  from  our 
State.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  census  of  1880 
showed  that  there  were  over  64,000  farms  in  the  State, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Eleventh  Census  will  show  an 
increase.  Still  there  are  abandoned  farms.  We  sent 
blanks  to  the  assessors  of  the  various  towns  and  our 
figures  are  made  up  from  their  books.  From  509  towns 
and  plantations  we  received  returns,  excepting  six  towns 
and  six  plantations. 

Mr.  Powers :  I  presume  the  farms  in  Maine  are  not 
very  large? 

Mr.  Matthews  :  We  have  a  very  few  farms  which, 
including  woodland  and  grazing  land,  run  up  toward  a 
thousand  acres,  but  the  average  size  of  the  farms  from 
which  we  have  returns,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  is 
about  180  acres.  That  is  above  the  census  estimate,  for 
the  reason  that  the  census  takes  in  farms  of  two  or 
three  acres,  while  we  did  not  include  farms  of  that  size 
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in  our  inquiry.  The  number  of  abandoned  farms  in  the 
State,  as  shown  by  our  returns,  is  about  3,400.  These 
figures  have  been  criticised  in  different  ways.  In  the 
Legislature  last  winter  some  of  the  members  said  there 
was  no  such  number  of  abandoned  farms,  and  that  the 
Report  was  not  correct,  and  made  a  bad  showing  for  the 
State  ;  while  others  said,  just  as  positively,  that  I  had 
not  reported  more  than  half  of  them.  While  my  Report 
shows  this  large  number  of  abandoned  farms,  it  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  a  bad  condition  of  farming  in 
Maine,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  farms  in  the  older 
sections  of  the  state,  notably  Oxford  and  Franklin  coun- 
ties, and  in  other  counties  along  the  coast,  which  are  not, 
naturally,  agricutural  sections,  have  been  deserted  ;  and 
although  many  of  the  people  have  gone  West,  yet  a 
large  number  of  them  have  gone  into  the  new  and  fertile 
county  of  Aroostook  and  cleared  up  farms,  merely  going 
from  one  locality  to  another ;  so  that  while  a  farm  in 
Oxford  county  might  be  returned  as  abandoned,  there 
was  in  fact  a  new  farm  opened  up  in  another  county, 
the  old  farm  being  left  for  the  sheep  to  graze  upon. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  :  There  is  not  an  absolute  abandonment, 
then,  of  these  farms  that  are  reported  as  abandoned,  but 
somebody  still  claims  them? 
Mr.  Matthews  :  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Betton  :  Are  the  taxes  still  paid  on  such  farms? 
Mr.  Matthews  :  Yes,  sir;  and  on  quite  a  high  valuation. 
The  average  valuation  of  land  and  buildings  of  the  aban- 
doned farms  is  $499  an  acre. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss:  You  mean  by  "abandoned,"  that 
they  are  not  cultivated  \ 

Mr.  Matthews  :  They  are  not  cultivated,  but  are  used 
for  grazing  purposes.  In  many  cases  the  notes  and 
remarks  which  accompanied  the  returns  of  the  assessors 
threw  much  light  upon  the  matter,  by  giving  an  indica- 
tion of  the  cause  of  abandonment ;  for  instance,  they 
would  report  a  farm  as  abandoned  where  an  old 
gentleman  and  his  wife  had  lived,  raised  a  family,  and 
died,  and  their  sons  had  gone  away  to  other  States  or 
engaged  in  other  business.  The  sons  would  want  a 
home  at  the  old  homestead,  and  would  keep  it  up, 
coming  back  each  year  to  spend  the  summer,  cutting 
the  grass  and  payjng  the  taxes.  Such  a  farm,  although 
reported   as   abandoned,  is   only  abandoned  so   far   as 
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cultivation  is  concerned.  These  investigations,  together 
with  a  detailed  account  of  strikes,  quite  a  number  of 
which  occurred  among  our  granite  cutters  last  year, 
growing  out  of  the  desire  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor 
and  to  increase  the  rate  of  wages,  and  a  compilation  of 
the  labor  laws,  etc.,  comprise  the  work  of  our  Bureau. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  obtained  a  slight  addition  to 
my  appropriation  last  year,  and  now  have  in  my  employ 
men  who  circulate  blanks  among  the  laboring  i:>eople, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say,  also,  that  the  relations  between 
the  workingmen  and  the  Bureau  are  very  agreeable,  and 
those  relations  have  been  improved  by  some  events 
which  occurred  last  winter.  The  laboring  men  of 
Maine  are  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Australian 
ballot  system,  and  I  personally  favored  it,  which 
enabled  me  ( as  the  workingmen  made  my  office  their 
headquarters )  to  get  acquainted  with  the  leading  men 
of  some  labor  organizations.  In  this  way  I  have  secured 
their  co-operation  and  sympathy,  and  they  are  circu- 
lating my  blanks  and  taking  an  interest  in  the  work. 
To  show  the  good  feeling  that  exists  on  their  part,  I 
will  state  that  when  the  matter  of  an  appropriation  for 
my  Bureau  was  broached,  a  request  came  through  labor 
organizations,  representing  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
workingmen,  that  the  appropriation  be  granted. 

Rhode  Island. — Mr.  Davis  :  I  wish  to  convey  to  the 
Convention  the  regrets  of  Commissioner  Goodwin  for  not 
being  here.  He  intended  to  have  been  here  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  at  least.  Mr.  Goodwin  is  also  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  and  unforeseen  business  con- 
nected with  the  city  government  unfortunately  necessi- 
tates his  presence  there  at  this  time.  Our  work  for  the 
next  year  will  relate  to  child  labor.  As  you  are  aware, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  have  laws  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
while  in  our  State  the  age  limit  is  placed  at  ten  years, 
the  consequence  being  that  Rhode  Island  has  become 
the  dumping  ground  for  children  between  ten  and  four- 
teen years  of  age  who  cannot  get  employment  in  the  two 
States  named.  We  intend  to  make  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation of  that  subject.  We  propose  to  show  by  our 
investigation  the  number  of  children  employed  in  dif- 
ferent occupations,  and  tli<'  wages  paid.  We  have  also 
sent  circulars,  and  have  had  personal  interviews  with 
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ministers  in  localities  where  children  are  employed,  in 
regard  to  the  effect  upon  morals  of  children  where  the 
sexes  are  working  together.  We  have  also  sent  circu- 
lars, and  had  personal  interviews  with  physicians,  in- 
quiring as  to  whether  it  is  injurious  to  the  health  of 
children  to  be  employed  at  anything  under  fourteen 
years  of  age.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  sent  out 
circulars  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  children 
employed  in  various  industries,  as  to  whether  it  is 
detrimental  to  their  education  to  be  employed  under 
such  age.  We  have  had  very  flattering  returns — so 
flattering,  indeed,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  give  in  our 
next  Report  a  very  thorough  account  of  child  labor  for 
our  State. 

Colorado. — Mr.  Bodine  :  It  affords  me  great  pleasure 
to  have  the  honor  of  representing  the  Silver  State  in 
this  assemblage.  Doubly  so,  because  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  is  one  of  a  few  survivors  of  a  tidal  wave 
of  retrenchment  that  swept  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
last  Colorado  Legislature.  With  full  appreciation  of 
that  fact,  coupled  with  a  realization  of  the  importance 
of  the  department,  the  work  of  the  Colorado  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  devoted  to 
all  the  features  incorporated  in  the  statute  that  created 
it.  This  includes  attention  to  all  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  true  interests  of  labor,  statistics  covering  mining, 
agriculture,  convict  labor,  child  labor,  wages  and  hours 
of  employment,  the  Chinese  and  their  habits,  sanitary 
condition  of  workshops,  women  wage-earners,  the 
apprentice  system,  employment  agencies,  and  other 
subjects  that  can  best  be  enumerated  as  essential 
miscellany.  One  of  the  laws  on  the  statue  books  of 
Colorado  compels  all  establishments  of  a  mercantile  or 
manufacturing  nature  where  females  are  employed  to 
furnish  suitable  seats  to  these  working  girls  and  permit 
occupancy  thereof  when  they  are  not  engaged  with 
their  duties.  It  is  a  law  that  is,  in  itself,  the  personifi- 
cation of  humanity.  Even  undertakers  and  physicians, 
who  lose  many  cases  by  its  adoption,  will  admit  that  it 
should  be  adorjted  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  The 
few  minutes'  rest  obtained  by  girls  during  the  day  is 
greatly  appreciated.  I  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in 
seeing  that  the  law  is  enforced.  I  find  in  recently  com- 
piled statistics  that   Colorado  is  pre-eminent   in  paying 
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good  wages  in  all  branches  of  labor,  except  clerical 
labor.  This  exception  is  due  to  a  largely  overcrowded 
market,  caused  by  the  fact  that  Denver  is  a  Mecca  for 
men  and  women  in  poor  health,  who  invariably  prefer 
clerical  work,  and  tender  their  services  at  small  wages 
in  order  to  breathe  the  invigorating  air  of  Colorado, 
which  in  most  cases  restores  them  to  health.  Unre- 
stricted immigration — that  increasing  menace  to  Ameri- 
can labor — is  being  felt  slightly  even  as  far  west  as 
Colorado.  I  regard  this  influx  of  foreign  pauper  labor 
as  a  dangerous  factor  to  the  interests  of  workingmen  in 
this  country,  and  unless  something  is  done  soon  to  stop, 
or  at  least  to  check  it  somewhat,  American  workmen 
will  be  compelled  to  either  give  way  to  these  foreigners 
or  work  for  foreign  wages.  This  latter  schedule,  as  a 
source  of  food  supply,  would  make  an  American  so 
emaciated  in  a  few  weeks  that  his  abdomen  and  back- 
bone would  become  cemented  with  starvation.  My 
policy  is  to  make  the  Bureau  of  as  much  practical  bene- 
fit as  possible  to  the  working  classes.  My  library  and 
collection  of  labor  literature  is  at  all  reasonable  times 
open  to  the  laboring  people,  and  I  am  happy  to  have 
them  interested  in  the  department.  In  the  current 
work  of  the  Bureau  special  attention  is  being  paid  to  an 
investigation  of  the  detriments,  as  well  as  the  benefits,  to 
honest  labor.  I  find  that  among  the  worst  foes  of  labor  are 
the  professional  "agitators" — men  of  Augean  mouths 
and  velvet  hands,  whose  work  is  only  in  the  abstract. 
These  men  are  friends  of  labor  for  revenue  only,  and 
their  lungs  are  callous  with  incendiary  utterances  that 
ofttimes  mislead  honest  workingmen.  Not  only  work- 
ingmen themselves  suffer,  but  their  wives  and  babies  in 
many  cases  stare  at  empty  cupboards  as  one  sequel  of 
the  agitator's  work.  I  want  it  distinctly  understood 
that  there  is  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the 
professional  agitators  and  the  legitimate  labor  leaders 
whose  hearts  beat  with  sincere  warmth  for  the  interests 
they  represent.  I  apply  the  term  "agitator"  only  to 
those  men  whose  action  entitle  them  to  the  classifica- 
tion. The  Colorado  Bureau  has  a  system  of  correspond- 
ence among  other  features,  with  a  responsible 
correspondent  in  each  labor  centre  in  the  State  By 
this  means  all  current  events  of  importance  in  labor 
circles  is  filed,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  complete 
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record  of  strikes,  lockouts,  and  boycotts,  and  their 
causes,  is  kept.  That  is  about  all  that  I  have  to  say, 
and  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  attention. 

Tennessee. — Mr.  Ford  :  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  say 
anything  that  will  interest  you,  gentlemen,  as  I  really 
have  not  been  in  the  traces  long  enough  to  know  just 
what  I  will  undertake  ;  but  from  the  little  attention  I 
have  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  I  think  the  first  efforts 
of  our  Bureau  will  be  confined  to  the  mining  industries 
of  the  State.  The  location  of  our  State  being  so  central, 
and  our  two  mining  industries — coal  and  iron — being  so 
closely  placed  together,  our  Bureau  will  undertake  to 
show  up  just  those  two  industries,  so  that  the  attention 
of  men  engaged  in  those  two  lines  of  business  may  be 
attracted.  I  cannot  give  you  any  form  that  I  may  use 
in  this  work.  That  will  have  to  be  left  to  the  future. 
But  our  efforts  will  be  confined  to  those  two  industries. 

Mr.  Bolles,  of  Pennsylvania,  read  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Weeks,  of  Baltimore,  stating  that  all  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention  at  the  new  Philadelphia  Steel  Works  and  at 
Baltimore  on  Friday,  and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Bodine, 
of  Colorado,  it  was  decided  that  the  excursion  to  the 
points  named  should  take  place  on  Friday,  as  originally 
provided  by  the  program. 

The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock 
P.  M.,  intending  to  devote  the  afternoon  to  visiting- 
Cramp's  ship  yards. 


ADDENDA. 


Some  of  the  Commissioners  were  granted  the  privilege 
of  writing  up  what  they  desired  to  say  regarding  the 
current  work  of  their  Bureaus,  and  forwarding  the  same 
directly  to  the  Secretary.  Under  this  agreement  the 
following  papers  have  been  received  by  that  officer,  and 
in  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  State  that  desiring  to 
make  this  portion  of  the  proceedings  as  complete  as 
possible,  the  Secretary  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the 
Commissioners  in  charge  of  the  Bureaus  not  represented 
at  the  Convention,  and  the  replies  so  far  as  received  are 
also  incorporated : 
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Wisconsin. — Mr.  Dobbs :  The  Bureau  of  Labor,  Cen- 
sus and  Industrial  Statistics  of  Wisconsin  is  acting 
under  special  provisions  of  our  statutes,  in  which  certain 
duties  devolve  upon  the  Bureau.  The  law  provides  and 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  to  collect,  collate 
and  publish  facts  and  statistics  relative  to  the  manufac- 
tures, industrial  classes  and  material  resources  of  the 
State;  means  of  escape  from  fire,  and  protection  of  life 
and  health  in  factories  and  workshops  ;  the  employment 
of  illegal  child  labor  ;  the  educational,  sanitary,  moral 
and  financial  condition  of  laborers  and  artisans  ;  the  cost 
of  food,  fuel,  clothing  and  building  material ;  the  causes 
of  strikes,  their  nature  and  extent.  As  a  means  to  this 
end  we  have  appointed  two  Factory  Inspectors,  one  of 
whom  resides  in,  and  has  an  office  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  who  has  general  supervision  of  inspection 
in  the  State,  and  whose  special  duty  is  the  inspection  of 
Milwaukee.  The  other  inspector  travels  throughout 
the  State.  Both  use  carefully  prepared  blanks,  which 
are  filled  after  personal  investigation  of  the  plants.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Commissioner  or  his  deputy  is  fre- 
quently called  to  advise,  suggest  and  aid  in  carrying  out 
the  work  of  inspection.  We  have,  further,  and  are  using, 
blanks  which  are  addressed  to  employers,  embodying, 
among  other  things,  inquiries  as  to  rate  of  wages, number  of 
weeks  in  operation  during  past  year,  amout  of  wages  paid, 
average  number  employed,  sex  of  employees,  and  loss 
by  lire  during  past  year.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
result  of  this  method  in  other  States,  in  Wisconsin,  we 
are  gratified  to  say,  our  blanks  are  accurately  and  cheer- 
fully filled,  and  promptly  returned,  often  accompanied 
with  letters  assuring  us  of  hearty  co-operation  and 
desire  to  help  us  in  every  way  possible  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  Bureau.  As  evidence  of  this,  of  the 
two  thousand  blanks  mailed  prior  to  May  19th,  we  have 
received  over  fifteen  hundred  replies,  and.  more  are 
coming  daily.  Allowing  a  margin  for  loss  through  mail, 
changes  in  firm  names,  location,  etc.,  the  above  is  cer- 
tainly a  creditable  showing.  It  is  apparent  to  us,  after 
investigation,  that  the  law  touching  employment  of  child 
labor  has  worked  admirably.  It  is  quite  rigid,  and  is 
enforced  generally  by  the  municipalities  acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  Bureau.  The  Legislature  at  its  last  session 
enlarged  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner  in  that  it  is  now 
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his  duty  to  enforce  the  statute  in  the  employment  of 
children  in  the  mines  of  the  State.  We  are  now  pre- 
paring a  blank  to  be  filled  by  mechanics  and  laborers, 
which  is  not  yet  finished,  but  will,  among  other  things, 
make  inquiry  as  to  hours  of  labor  in  winter,  in  summer, 
wages,  etc.  The  following  statement  will  present  the 
work,  or  a  part  thereof,  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Bureau  up  to  the  19th  of  May,  1891  :  We  placed  our 
Factory  Inspectors  in  the  field  on  the  14th  day  of 
February  last.  They  have  inspected  and  returned  to 
this  Bureau  700  reports.  In  their  reports  of  inspection, 
there  were  made  453  orders,  embracing  fire  escapes, 
railings  on  platforms,  elevators,  guards  on  elevator  wells, 
general  repairs,  alarm  bells,  stationary  railings,  safety 
guards  on  circular  saws,  fly  wheels,  slasher  saws,  shaft- 
ing, pulleys,  gearing,  keys,  set-screws,  piston  rods, 
cranks,  platforms,  belting,  main  doors,  and  quite  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  orders.  We  are  satisfied  that 
the  system  adopted  is  one  that  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  particularly  the  factory  interest,  the  lumber  interest 
and  the  various  interests  that  are  represented  by  the 
Bureau,  heartily  co-operate  with  us  in  the  work  that  we 
are  doing  ;  and  we  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
orders  thus  far  made  by  our  Factory  Inspectors  have 
been  fully  complied  with ;  therefore,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  that  the  past  five  months'  experience  with 
the  Bureau  i&  very  satisfactory.  We  might  at  this  time 
give  you  a  more  definite  or  summary  report,  but  deem  it 
unnecessary. 

Worth  Dalcota.—M?.  Scott:  The  work  of  the  Bureau 
in  North  Dakota  includes  both  agriculture  and  labor, 
but  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  former.  The  Bureau  came 
into  existence  on  the  admission  of  the  State  to  the 
Union  in  November,  1889,  and  is  required  to 
make  reports  biennially,  although  the  first  bien- 
nial period  closed  within  a  year  from  the  date  of 
admission,  and  the  first  Report,  therefore,  covers  what 
information  could  be  gathered  in  the  brief  time  at  com- 
mand. The  Bureau  is  much  hampered  for  want  of 
funds  and  facilities,  though  this  will  no  doubt  be  reme- 
died in  time.  We  are  required  to  collect  information 
through  assessors  and  the  mails,  no  traveling  agents 
being  allowed,  and  not  even  the  necessary  travel- 
ing expenses  of  the  Commissioner  or  his  clerks  are  pro- 
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vided  for.  Another  thing  that  limits  the  usefulness  of 
the  Bureau  is  the  small  number  of  copies  of  the  Reports 
published.  While  other  States  publish  many  thousands 
of  the  reports  of  their  different  bureaus,  North  Dakota 
gave  us  last  year  but  one  thousand.  It  is  of  course  im- 
possible that  any  large  portion  of  the  people  should  be- 
come familiar  with  the  working  or  value  of  the  Bureau 
under  such  circumstances.  Much  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  collecting  reliable  information  through 
the  assessors,  who  are  not  always  to  blame,  as  there  is 
more  or  less  organized  opposition,  especially  among  the 
rural  ijopulation,  on  account  of  the  mistaken  notion  that 
these  statistical  facts  thus  gathered  are  in  some  way 
made  use  of  by  speculators.  Last  year  the  Bureau  pre- 
sented statistics  regarding  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  different  counties  for  each  year  as  far  back  as  any 
records  could  be  found,  in  order  to  get  this  information 
in  presentable  shape  before  it  should  be  lost.  Public 
finances,  schools,  churches,  etc.,  were  also  presented  by 
counties.  Some  attempt  was  made  to  collect  statistics 
relating  to  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries, 
including  wages,  time  of  employment,  etc.,  but  the  in- 
formation obtained  was  very  scanty  and  often  unre- 
liable. The  present  year  the  ordinary  agricultural 
statistics  will  be  prepared,  as  required  by  law,  and  also 
statistics  relating  to  agricultural  labor  and  domestic 
help.  This  will  be  obtained  through  the  assessors.  An 
effort  will  also  be  made  later  in  the  season  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  clerical  and  other  laborers.  Mortgage 
indebtedness,  and  ownership  of  real  estate  by  indi- 
viduals as  distinguished  from  corporations,  are  also  re- 
ceiving attention. 

Nebraska. — Mr.  Downs:  The  Nebraska  State  Bureau 
of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  owes  its  existence  to 
the  Legislature  which  met  in  January,  1887.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  it  has  labored  under  difficulties 
too  numerous  to  mention,  which  would  come  under  the 
head  of  Jinancial  and  obstructive — tinancial,  from  lack  of 
appropriations  to  fully  carry  out  the  proper  workings 
of  a  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics;  obstructive,  from 
the  fact  that  neglect  or  flat  refusal  to  furnish  required 
information,  upon  blanks  sent  out  from  the  Bureau, 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  statistics 
for  publication.     That  the  Bureau    has    performed,   its 
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duty,  to  the  best  ability  of  its  members,  with  the  means 
furnished  it,  the  Second  Biennial  Report  is  the  best 
evidence.  The  chapter  upon  the  subject  of  unskilled 
wage-workers'  cost  of  living,  was  compiled  from  data 
obtained  by  personal  visits  to  the  homes  of  laboring- 
men  in  the  several  cities  mentioned  in  the  chapter. 
This,  of  course,  consumed  considerable  time  and 
expense ;  the  information,  however,  is  reliable.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  tables  will  furnish  to  the 
student  of  economics  information  upon  a  subject  that 
heretofore  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  in  this 
State.  Carefully  prepared  blanks  were  sent  out  by  the 
Bureau  by  mail  to  each  Assembly  of  Knights  of  Labor, 
with  the  request  that  the  Secretary  would  distribute 
the  same  amongst  the  members,  and  after  they  had 
been  filled  out,  see  that  they  were  returned  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor.  None  were  returned  filled  out.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  was  taken  to 
task  for  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  information,  it  being 
claimed  that  it  was  done  in  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployers. The  blank  was  made  up  for  twenty-six  weeks, 
to  show  a  weekly  account  of  expenses,  or  in  other  words 
an  itemized  account  of  the  laboring  man's  cost  of  living. 
If  it  had  only  accomplished  one  object,  viz.:  taught  the 
laboring  man  to  keep  an  account  of  his  expenses,  some 
good  would  have  accrued  to  those  whom  this  Bureau 
sought  to  benefit.  An  error  was  made  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  tables  in  the  second  Report  of  this  Bureau,  by 
which  the  reader  would  be  led  to  believe  that  the  State 
Statistician  of  the  State  Assembly,  Knights  of  Labor, 
furnished  not  only  the  table  of  wages  and  general 
conditions  of  workingmen,  but  also  that  of  the  employers. 
The  tables  giving  statistics  from  employers  was  compiled 
from  data  secured  by  sending  out  blanks  from  this 
Bureau,  and  from  them  the  tabulation  was  made. 
Deeming  it  of  great  interest  to  our  State,  and  to  those 
who  earn  their  living  by  daily  toil,  a  chapter  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Second  Biennial  Report  of  this  Bureau 
relating  to  building  and  loan  associations;  and  that  the 
distinction  between  local  and  national  associations  could 
be  made  plain,  considerable  information  was  taken  from 
the  Reports  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  bearing 
upon  that  subject,  and  also  from  the  Co-operative  News, 
of  Cincinnati.     This  information  was  obtained  through 
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the  instrumentality  of  blanks,  and  promptness,  coupled 
with  a  desire  to  assist  this  Bureau  in  obtaining  authentic 
information  upon  the  subject,  was  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  lack  of  courtesy  exhibited  by  other  lines  of  industry. 
In  the  matter  of  farm  mortgages,  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner spent  several  months  in  securing  and  compiling  a 
chapter  upon  this  subject.  Sarpy  county,  being  oneof 
the  oldest  counties  in  the  State,  was  selected  from  which 
to  obtain  the  required  information,  and  a  complete 
transcript  of  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk 
of  that  county  relating  to  farm  mortgages  was  made  and 
verified  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  dating  back  to  December 
31st,  1879.  The  manner  in  which  this  information  was 
obtained  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words  and  is  as  follows: 
A  blank  was  prepared  upon  which  to  secure  the 
transcript  of  the  county  records  ;  another  blank  was 
prepared  and  sent  to  the  occupants  of  the  various  farms 
in  the  county,  asking  for  the  following  information  : 

Description  of  farm  :  acres, range, township, 

section.    Owner's  name, .    Canses    that    created  the    mortgage. 

.    What  amount,  if  any,  was  oppropriated  to  permanent  improve- 
ments:'   .    Class  of  improvements,  .    What  was  the  value 

per  acre  at  period  of  mortgage  ?  .     What  is  the  value  per  acre  at 

present?  .     Have  you  made  periodical  payments  on  mortgage? 

.     What  is  now  the  amount  due?  . 

A  third  blank  was  prepared,  upon  which  the  fore- 
closures for  a  period  of  ten  years  could  be  compiled  ; 
and  still  a  fourth  blank  was  prepared  and  sent  to  those 
parties  making  the  loans  on  the  farms,  inquiring  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  mortgage,  as  to  payments  having  been 
made,  and  a  statement  of  foreclosures,  if  any.  A 
sectional  map  of  the  county  was  also  secured,  upon 
which  each  mortgage  was  noted  and  payments  made  by 
which  a  release  was  obtained,  thus  furnishing  a  check 
upon  the  records.  The  outcome  of  this  investigation 
was  very  satisfactory,  proving  how  fallacious  statements 
are,  having  no  facts  or  statistics  to  corroborate  them. 
A  synopsis  of  the  result  of  the  investigation  is 
appended,  also  the  opening  of  the  chapter  which  gives 
the  cause  that  led  up  to  the  investigation  by  the  Duputy 
Commissioner.  A  careful  compilation  of  the  chapter 
relating  to  manufactures  is  also  a  feature  of  the  Report 
just  issued,  and  with  the  tabulation  of  statistics  bearing 
npon  this  subject  is  considered  authentic.  We  find, 
.however,  that  the  manufacturers  are  in  many  instances, 
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very  loath  to  furnish  the  information  desired,  thinking 
it  a  means  of  prying  into  their  affairs,  and  that  the 
information  sought  is  merely  to  gratify  curiosity,  We 
trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  both  the 
employer  and  employed  will  deem  it  a  duty  and  a 
pleasure  to  furnish  the  Bureaus  of  Industrial  Statistics 
with  reliable  information.  The  subject  of  strikes  also 
occupied  the  attention  of  this  Bureau,  and  after  giving 
attention  to  those  which  occurred  in  our  own  State,  a 
compilation  of  what  occurred  in  other  States  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Report.  By  keeping  tiles  of  the  principal 
daily  papers  of  our  State  we  are  enabled  from  them  to 
obtain  a  great  amount  of  information  relating  to  strikes 
and  other  subjects  of  a  statistical  nature.  A  chapter 
treating  upon  the  eight-hour-day  agitation  is  also  one 
of  the  features  of  the  Biennial  Report,  and  while  no 
opinion  is  given  by  the  management  of  this  Bureau, 
several  articles  by  prominent  members  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  edi- 
torials copied  from  the  leading  daily  newspapers  of 
our  country  are  given  as  voicing  the  opinions  of  dif- 
ferent communities.  Our  State  Legislature  at  its  last 
session  passed  a  law  making  eight  hours  a  day' s  labor 
for  all  employees  excepting  farmers  and  domestics.  We 
might  add  that  the  majority  composing  this  Legislature 
were  farmers.  The  Australian  ballot  system  next 
claimed  the  attention  of  this  Bureau,  and  from  every 
State  having  an  election  law  founded  upon  this  system, 
we  obtained  a  copy  of  that  law,  and  it  was  incorporated 
in  this  last  report.  From  these  several  laws  was  com- 
piled the  law  which  is  now  incorporated  in  our  statute 
book,  having  passed  our  last  Legislature.  The  law  was 
tested  at  our  last  spring  elections  and  found  to  be  bene- 
ficial and  without  the  defects  expected.  Another 
feature  of  the  Second  Biennial  Report  of  this  Bureau, 
and  upon  which  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor 
was  engaged  both  at  the  time  and  after  the  matter  of  farm 
mortgages  was  disposed  of,  having  given  the  best  part 
of  two  years  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject, 
is  that  of  the  sugar-beet  industry.  Several  visits  were 
paid  to  Grand  Island,  this  State,  during  the  erection  of 
the  factory  (the  first  in  the  State,  by  the*way)  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets;  also  to  the  farms 
where  sugar  beets  had  been  planted  for  use  when  the 
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factory  was  completed  and  the  beets  had  matured;  in- 
formation was  solicited  from  California,  Germany  and 
France,  in  regard  to  sugar-beet  culture,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  the  beets,  until  a  complete  his- 
tory of  this  industry  was  obtained,  dating  back  to  1747, 
when  one  A.  S.  Marggraff,  a  chemist  of  Berlin,  made  the 
first  discovery  of  sugar  properties  in  beets.  From  the 
date  above  given  a  history  was  comiuled  leading  up  to 
the  completion  of  the  factory  at  Grand  Island,  and  close 
of  the  first  season's  manufacture,  demonstrating  the  fact 
that  sugar  beets  could  be  raised  upon  Nebraska  soil 
which  would  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  saccharine 
matter  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  paying  quanti- 
ties, thereby  creating  a  revenue  for  the  farmer;  so  that 
any  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  erecting  factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  these  beets  whereby 
the  investors  would  derive  a  remunerative  profit  upon 
the  money  invested,  has  been  set  at  rest.  While  at  the 
last  session  of  our  Legislature,  a  law  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  1889  giving  a  bounty  of  one  cent  per 
pound  on  manufactured  sugar  containing  not  less  than 
90  per  cent,  of  crystalized  sugar  was  repealed,  yet  a  new 
factory  has  been  built  at  Norfolk,  which  is  claimed  to 
be  one-fourth  larger  than  the  one  at  Grand  Island;  the 
machinery  is  almost  in  place,  and  the  plant  will  soon  be 
in  running  order,  ready  for  this  season's  crop  of  beets. 
Negotiations  are  under  way  for  other  factories  to  be 
erected  in  the  near  future,  and  we  believe  that  but  a 
short  time  will  elapse  ere  Nebraska  will  have  the  credit 
of  being  the  sugar-producing  State  of  this  country.  The 
subjects  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Bureau  during  the  com- 
ing two  years  will  probably  be  child  labor,  manufac- 
tures, farm  mortgages,  results  of  the  eight-hour-day  in 
our  State,  strikes  and  foreign  immigration.  These  sub- 
jects will  be  treated  as  exhaustively  as  time  and  means 
at  our  disposal  will  allow,  and  the  next  report  of  the 
Bureau  will  be  made  creditable  as  possible  to  this  de- 
partment  of  the  State. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

A  number  of  the  Commissioners  visited  Cramp  & 
Sons'  ship  yards  during  the  afternoon,  and  were  courte- 
ously shown  over  the  immense  establishment.     There 
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were  on  the  stocks  two  steel  cruisers  and  two  battle  ships 
under  process  of  construction  for  the  Government. 
Cruiser  No.  12,  which  is  to  be  christened  the  "New 
York,"  was  the  nearest  completion,  the  spar-deck  being 
nearly  all  laid.  The  Commissioners  were  conducted  to 
every  part  of  this  vessel,  and  were  enabled  to  acquire 
fairly  accurate  ideas  of  the  "new  navy."  This  Cruiser 
No.  12  is  the  largest  of  the  four,  having  a  length  of  412 
feet  and  a  breadth  of  58  feet,  with  7,475  tonnage  dis- 
placement. The  vessel  is  to  be  driven  by  triple-screw 
triple-expansion  vertical  engines  of  21,000  horse-power. 
The  contract  price  is  $2,725,000,  with  a  premium  of 
$50,000  for  each  quarter  of  a  knot  she  is  able  to  make 
over  twenty-one  per  hour.  Messrs.  Cramp  &  Sons  depend 
for  their  profit  entirely  upon  this  premium,  and  estimate 
that  the  ship  will  develop  a  speed  of  twenty- three  knots 
per  hour.  The  Commissioners  completed  their  visit  by 
an  inspection  of  the  workshops,  where  the  massive 
sheets  of  steel  were  handled,  with  the  aid  of  the  powerful 
machinery,  as  easily  as  a  blacksmith  would  weld  a 
plowshare. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Upon  the  re-assembling  of  the  Convention,  the  Presi- 
dent introduced  Col.  Wm.  M.  Grosvenor,  of  New  York 
City,  who  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  BY  COL.  WM.  M.  GROSVENOR. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : — It  always  gives  me 
pleasure  to  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  you  at  these  gatherings. 
It  always  gives  me  pleasureto  meet  gentlemen  who  make  it  their  duty 
to  seek  facts  without  regard  to  the  conclusions  which  this  or  that  person 
may  draw  from  the  facts.  I  think  it  a  sacred  duty,  as  I  hope  you  all  do, 
to  ascertain  the  facts  first,  for  there  can  he  no  sound  reasoning  on  either 
side  until  we  first  determine  the  facts  in  a  strictly  conscientious  and 
honest  way.  I  know  that  there  are  gentlemen  here  who  have  given 
their  time  and  service  in  that  direction  to  the  country  ;for  it  is  not  to  a 
State,  it  is  not  to  a  party — it  is  to  the  whole  country  that  the  services 
you  render  are  valuable  in  the  end.  They  may  not  be  appreciated 
to-day,  but  the  time  will  come  when  the  whole  country  will  feel  that  it 
has  been  owing  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  can  scarcely  be  measured,  to 
those  who  have  accumulated  by  years  of  patient  endeavor  the  facts  upon 
which  men  may  judge  intelligently  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
policy  that  ought  to  govern  it. 

The  question  to  which  your  President  has  called  attention  is  one  which 
I  have  tried  for  some  time  to  solve,  as  far  as  I  could.  Perhaps  the 
difficulties  of  making  a  comparison  of  prices  are  quite  sufficiently  known 
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to  almost  all  who  have  undertaken  that  work  ;  hut  at  the  same  lime  it 
may  not  he  out  of  place  for  me  to  refer  hrielly  to  certain  of  those 
difficulties  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  if  I  may  he  able,  in  what  way  1 
have  tried  to  overcome  them.  AVe  all  understand  that  in  these  days,  at 
all  events,  a  comparison  of  prices  has  hecome  a  very  important  matter. 
Everybody  wants  it ;  everybody  wants  to  get  it  for  one  purpose  or 
another,  with  the  view  of  serving  this,  that  or  the  other  end.  Every- 
hody  wants  to  compare  prices  in  this  place  and  in  another  place,  in  this 
country  and  in  another  country,  at  this  date  and  at  another  date.  But 
how  are  we  to  do  it  ?  Take  a  column  of  figures,  such  as  I  collect 
everyday;  what  are  you  to  do  with  it?  How  are  you  to  compare  it? 
How  are  you  to  determine  that  this  column  of  figures  to-day  represents 
more  or  less  than  the  column  of  figures  collected  yesterday  or  the  day 
hefore,  or  ten  years  hef  ore,  or  twenty  years  lief  ore  ?  Now,  it  is  not 
absolutely  impossible.  There  are  a  good  many  methods,  aud  efforts 
have  heen  made  in  that  direction  for  a  good  many  different  purposes. 

We  all  understand  that  prices  are  not  only  valuahle  in  themselves,  hut 
valuable  as  the  interpreters  of  almost  everything  else  that  we  would 
ascertain.  For  example,  you  carefully  gather  statictics  of  wages.  They 
are  of  value,  of  course;  hiit  what  do  you  really  know  until  you  ascertain 
what  those  wages  will  buy  ?  You  gather  very  carefully  statistics  of 
exports  and  imports,  and  nobody  doubts  their  accuracy;  but  what  do 
they  mean?  "Ten  million  increase;"  what  is  that?  An  increase  in 
quantities,  or  only  an  increase  in  values  ?  "  Ten  million  decrease  in 
exports;  "  what  is  it  ?  So  many  bushels  less  gone  out,  or  only  so  much 
less  paid?  The  interpretation  tells  the  whole  story.  It  is  only  by  a 
compaiison  of  prices  that  the  meaning  of  the  great  body  of  statistics 
collected  by  your  Bureaus  of  Labor  can  be  brought  out.  Back  yonder  in 
the  night  of  statistics,  which  is  not  so  long  ago,  as  we  are  all  aware,  but 
that  those  who  are  not  so  very  gray-headed  can  remember  it,  for 
statistical  science,  we  may  almost  say,  Mr.  President,  has  had  its  birth 
since  you  and  I  were  old  enough  to  toddle  about.  [Mr.  President :  And 
we  are  still  toddling.]  Back  yonder  it  was  thought  quite  enough  to  add 
up  a  column  of  figures  and  say,  "  The  total  is  so  much."  You  added  up 
your  $20  for  iron,  your  $  1  for  wheat,  your  six  cents  for  sugar,  your 
twenty  cents  for  coffee,  and  when  you  had  done  that,  you  had  your  total. 
Then  you  would  place  that  alongside  your  total  of  ten  years  before,  and 
that  was  thought  to  be  a  comparison  of  prices.  AVell,  the  time  came 
when  people  discovered  that  addition  after  that  fashion  was  obviously 
deceptive.  Take  a  single  illustration:  Your  $20  for  iron  might  rise  five 
per  cent.,  which  would  make  ift'l  difference  in  your  total,  while  ten  other 
articles— all  articles  of  importance,  too,  might  fall  each  twenty  percent., 
and  yet  the  total  decrease  in  the  aggregate  would  be  less  than  $1.  Your 
total  would  show  and  advance.  'The  fact  would  be  that  ten  out  of 
eleven  of  your  articles  had  declined,  and  all  had  declined  relatively  more 
than  your  single  article  had  advanced.  So  it  was  clear  that  that  method 
was  a  failure.  Next  in  order  came  the  method  adopted  by  Tooke,  and 
pursued  still  by  the  London  Economist,  under  Professor  Newmarch's 
direction,  which  consisted  simply  of  percentages.  By  that  process  you 
find  the  price  of  a.  certain  article  at  a  given  date.  You  ascertain  for  each 
subsequent  date  the  percentage  which  the  price  bears  to  the  former  or 
base-line  price,  and  then  add  up  those  percentages.  This  seemed  for  a 
time  to  be  quite  an  advance  in  statistical  science,  and  I  remember  the 
London  Economist  made  some  remarks  as  late  as  1874  or  1875  upon  the 
great  value  of  its  "  index  number,"  as  it  is  called,  in  which  about  forty 
articles  are  thus  summed  up,  and  whereby  the  course  of  prices  during  the 
period  when  the  American  cotton  supply  was  cut  off  was  indicated,  it 
thought,  with  great  reliability.  I  took  this  table,  glanced  at  it  a  bit,  and 
discovered  that  the  change  in  American  cotton  alone,  the  uprising  of  the 
price  of  that  single  article  Lad  made  more  difference  than  all  the  others 
put  together,  on  the  percentage  basis;  and  yet  there  were  other  articles  in 
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that  list  of  greater  importance  to  Great  Britain  than  cotton.  Now,  there 
are  two  essential  difficulties  about  that  method  of  comparison.  One  is 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  figures.  A  rise  of  100  per  cent,  never  can  be 
balanced  by  any  decline.  An  article  may  rise  in  price  more  than  100  per 
cent.;  but  no 'article  can  decline  enough  to  balance  an  advance  of  100 
per  cent.,  or  more.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  figures.  To  go  another  step: 
In  the  case  of  cotton,  in  the  table  given  by  the  London  Economist,  I 
think  the  advance  was  235  per  cent.— of  course  I  do  not  profess  to  state  it 
from  memory  with  absolute  accuracy— during  the  time  the  supply 
from  this  country  was  cut  off  during  the  Civil  War.  That 
article  was  one  of  small  importance  in  the  British  list  of  prices 
as  compared  with  the  aggregate  cost  of  living  in  Great  Britain- 
one  of  the  least  important  of  all  those  named  in  the  London 
Economises  list  of  test  articles.  Nevertheless,  that  addition  of 
235  per  cent,  would  have  balanced  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent,  in  all  the 
other  articles  in  that  Avhole  list.  Had  that  one  article  advanced  and  all 
the  others  declined,  still  the  percentage  would  have  shown  an  advance  in 
prices,  while  the  fact  would  be  that  the  prices  of  all  articles  except  cot- 
ton had  declined.  So  you  see  without  further  illustration,  that  the  per- 
centage method  was  liable  to  palpably,  grossly  err;  and  I  might  say  in 
passing,  that  this  same  method  was  the  one  adopted  and  followed  with 
great  pains  and  care-taking,  but  with  erroneous  results,  by  the  former 
Director  of  the  Mint,  Mr.  Burchard,  who  gave  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
the  collection  of  prices  and  their  tabulation,  in  an  effort  to  compare  the 
range  of  prices  at  different  times  in  this  country. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  it  is  just  fifteen  years  ago  to-day  since  I  wrote 
an  article,  setting  forth  for  the  first  time  an  effort  to  compare  prices  on 
a  different  basis.  That  article  was  published,  and  was  somewhat  widely 
noticed.  It  was  copied  in  full  by  the  London  Economist  shortly  after, 
and  described  as  a  quite  novel,  interesting  and  valuable  method  of  com- 
paring prices,  deserving  the  attention  of  students.  It  is  that  method 
which  I  have  been  following  since,  and  which  I  will  try  to  explain  as  well 
as  I  can  in  a  word  or  two.  We  will  take  the  two  items  of  wheat  and 
gum  arabic  for  illustration.  Wheat,  of  which  the  country  will  consume, 
let  us  say,  $4.50  or  $5  worth  for  each  inhabitant,  and  gum  arabic,  of 
which  three-tenths  of  a  cent's  worth  is  consumed  by  each  inhabitant,  an 
amount  so  small  that  you  would  hardly  notice  it  in  your  computation,  yet 
it  might  be  essential  to  have  both.  It  might  be  important  to  keep  an 
aggregate  of  small  items,  each  in  its  place.  Nevertheless,  it  is  essentia] 
to  the  real  value  of  your  comparison  that  you  are  able  to  recognize 
which  are  the  small  and  which  are  the  large— to  give  them,  in  other 
words,  consideration  in  proportion  to  their  importance  to  the  country. 
Now,  in  order  to  do  that  I  endeavored  to  ascertain  as  Avell  as  I  could  the 
quantities  passing  into  actual  consumption  in  our  country,  and  it  was  not 
a  very  easy  task;  nevertheless,  with  the  aid  of  the  Census  of  1880— which 
is  very  full,  and  more  reliable  as  respects  manufactures  than  any  pre- 
vious census — and  the  very  rapidly  improving  trade  statistics  in  hun- 
dreds of  branches  of  trade,  some  approximation,  at  all  events,  has  been 
made  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  quantities  passing  into  consumption 
each  year.  The  long  list  which  I  have  managed  to  quote  covers  about  215 
articles,  all  of  which  I  have  quoted  for  a  period  running  back  to  1860. 

I  do  not  profess  to  consider  this  ascertainment  of  quantities  absolutely 
accurate.  Let  us  say  frankly  that  absolute  accuracy  is  not  attainable. 
You  cannot  say,  no  man  can  say,  to  the  hundredth  of  a  bushel,  how  much 
wheat  is  consumed;  but  still  there  are  people  in  this  country  who  will 
gamble  the  last  cent  they  have  in  the  world  on  their  belief  that  they  know 
within  the  tenth  or  an  eighth  of  a  bushel  what  the  consumption  is  from 
year  to  year.  Practically  we  are  satisfied  if  we  get  within  a  small  mar- 
gin. Again,  in  the  case  of  iron,  we  may  not  know  axactly  what  quantity 
passes  into  consumption  from  year  to  year,  but  we  know  near  enough  for 
practical  purposes  and  near  enough,  at  least,  to  give  our  comparison  a 
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value  which  it  would  not  have  if  those  proportions  were  not  Recognized. 
This  ascertainment,  as  [  have  said,  whether  it  be  absolutely  accurate 
or  not,  lias  at  least  this  one  great  advantage — you  eliminate  ninety- 
Dine  one-hundredths  <>f  the  inaccuracy,  of  the  necessarj  deception 
which  comes  from  recognizing  quantities  or  quotations  as  equal 
which  are  not  equal  in  fact.  You  recognize  the  relative  importance  of 
those  articles  as  far  as  you  can,  ami  if  you  cannot  eliminate  the  error 
absolutely,  you  get  rid  of  more  than  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  it,  at 
all  events.  Now,  having  ascertained  the  quantities,  measurably  speak- 
ing, of  these  articles  passing  into  consumption,  you  simply  multiply 
those  quantities  by  the  prices.  Somebody  may  say:  "That  will  not  do, 
ten  years  ago  different  quantities  were  consumed,  and  it  will  not  do 
to  take  the  quantities  that  are  consumed  now  and  apply  those 
quantities  to  the  prices  of  ten  years  ago,  because  people  ten  years  ago 
did  not  use  the  same  proportions  of  the  different  articles."  Let  us 
pause  one  moment  and  ask  ourselves  this  important  question.  What 
are  prices?  What  is  it  that  you  mean  when  you  say  that  you  compare 
prices?  I  think  a  great  deal  of  confusion  of  thought,  especially  in  the 
minds  of  trained  statisticians,  arises  from  a  failure  to  comprehend 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "prices."  We  mix  it  up  with 
all  other  things.  We  mix  it  up  with  consumption,  quantity  consumed: 
that  is  not  a  question  of  prices.  We  mix  it  up  with  wages;  that  is  not  a 
question  of  prices.  We  mix  it  up  with  rents;  that  is  not  a  question  of 
prices.  We  mix  it  up  with  cost  of  living;  that  is  another  matter.  "Prices" 
mean  something  else.  They  mean  simply  the  cost  of  certain  fixed  quan- 
tities. The  fixed  quantity  may  he  a  bushel  and  you  would  know  ab- 
solutely the  price  of  wheat.  Now,  if  you  can  tell  what  a  bushel  has  cost 
at  different  periods,  that  is  all  there  is  about  prices.  The  question  of  con- 
sumption is  another  matter;  cost  of  living  is  another  matter.  You  have 
first  to  ascertain  prices  before  you  can  find  the  cost  of  living — before  you 
can  find  the  necessary  conditions,  the  necessary  corrections,  the  neces- 
sary modifications  that  go  to  the  cost  of  living.  First  you  must  start 
with  prices — naked  prices  and  nothing  else;  prices  with  other  things 
eliminated.  You  start  by  taking  certain  quantitative  proportions,  as 
nearly  as  you  may,  and  select  your  period  as  fairly  as  you  may,  so  as  to 
represent  on  the  whole,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  general  demand  for  con- 
sumption and  use  throughout  the  country.  Now,  the  question  of  prices 
is  simply  this,  what  would  those  same  quantities  cost  at  different  times? 
When  you  have  added  up  the  cost  of  those  same  quantities  at  different 
times,  you  have  one  total  one  year,  another  total  the  next  year,  another 
total  the  next  year,  and  so  on,  which  amounts  to  simply  this,  that  to  buy 
those  same  articles,  as  nearly  as  may  he  apportioned  to  the  actual  •on- 
sumption  in  the  country  would  have  cost  you  $151  at  one  period,  $48  at 
another.  $38  at  another.  $60  at  another,  and  so  on.  That  is  a  comparison 
of  prices  and  nothing  else. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  substantially  the  method  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  pursue,  and  its  interest  to  me  is  very  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  in  this  work,  pursued  for  a  course  of  years,  1  have  found  that 
marvelous  every-day  correspondence  of  fact  with  fad  which  1  think  to 
most  people  who  study  statistics  carefully  and  conscienciously  give  con- 
fidence. For  we  all  know  if  we  follow  out  a  given  method  or  given  line 
with  the  best  experience  we  have,  and  find  that  our  statements  are  con- 
trary to  some  known  laid  in  the  history  or  in  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, we  feel  away  down  at  Hie  bottom  that  somehow  our  methods  are 
wrong:  that  there  is  something  we  are  doing  that  we  ought  not  to  do. 
Put,  on  the  other  hand,  if  those  comparisons  correspond  year  after  year 
as  nearly  as  may  he  with  the  general  line  of  facts  that  you  are  able  to 
ascertain •.  if  the  increased  consumption  or  production,  as  far  as  you  are 
able  to  ascertain  it.  corresponds  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  it 
may  lie  indicated  by  Hie  reports  of  the  census:  it  that  correspondence  ex- 
ists year  after  year  and  constantly,  there  is  borne  in  on  your  mind  a  feel 
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ing  that  the  method  you  are  pursuing  is  not  a  deceptive  method,  and  that 
it  corresponds  closely  to  the  actual  facts. 

If  you  will  excuse  me  a  moment,  Mr.  President,  I  can  illustrate  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  method.  I  have  here  a  bit  of  a  diagram  which  I  put 
into  my  portfolio  as  I  was  leaving  home.  You  may  be  interested  in 
looking  at  it.  [Produces  diagram.  ]  This  is  a  comparison  of  prices  of 
farm  and  other  products  from  year  to  year  since  1860.  It  is  only  brought 
down  on  this  little' diagram  to  the  end  of  1887.  Now  let  us  see  how 
interesting  that  would  be  to  a  farmer  if  he  could  grasp  its  meaning  from 
year  to  year. 

I  have  here  a  table  containing  the  figures  down  to  1887-88,  showing 
the  results  reduced  to  ratios  in  currency,  and  in  another  table  they  are 
reduced  to  a  gold  basis,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  you  to 
know  that  the  same  farm  products  which  cost  $100  in  1860  cost  $261 
September  2,  1864:  an  advance  of  161  per  cent.;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
other  products  had  advanced  from  $100  to  $266,  or  an  advance  of  166 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  farmer,  although  he  got  161  per  cent, 
more  for  what  he  had  to  sell  than  he  could  get  for  it  in  1860,  was  obliged 
to  pay  166  per  cent,  more  for  what  he  bought.  This  was  at  the  period  of 
the  greatest  currency  inflation  :  and  so  the  comparison  runs  down,  from 
year  to  year. 

I  am  very  thankful  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Convention  for  their 
courtesy.  1  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  communicate  and  compare 
notes  with  any  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bureaus  of  Labor,  and  give  any 
assistance  in  my  power — if  I  should  be  able  to  give  any — to  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  what  is  to  me  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  our 
statistical  studies — the  comparison  of  prices  at  different  times. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Peele,  the  thanks  of  the  Conven- 
tion were  extended  to  Colonel  Grosvenor  for  his  address. 

The  President  introduced  to  the  Convention  Mr.  P.  J. 
McGhiire,  Secretary  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

STATISTICAL  WOEK  OF  LABOB  OBGANIZATIONS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : — I  owe  you  an  apology 
for  what  I  shall  say  to-night.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  labor 
organizations  know  that  this  is  the  busiest  season  of  the  year  in  the 
building  trades.  I  have  numerous  strikes  on  my  hands  all  through  the 
country,  which  require  my  attention,  not  only  at  the  desk,  but  in  the 
held,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  prepare  any  remarks  ;  so  what  I  have 
to  say  to-night  will  have  to  be  extempore. 

Statistical  work  in  labor  organizations  is  not  new  to  me,  and  yet  it  is 
new  to  a  great  many.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  in  your  field  of  work, 
as  Chiefs  and  Commissioners,  to  get  access  to  labor  organizations  and 
get  their  ear,  their  attention,  and  their  confidence.  The  workingmen 
connected  with  labor  organizations,  as  a  rule,  are  to  a  large  extent 
suspicious  of  those  not  near  them  and  in  affinity  with  them.  That 
struck  me  more  forcibly  in  the  limited  experience  I  had  when  I 
organized  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Missouri,  in  the  year 
1880.  I  anticipated  at  that  time  that  the  labor  organizations  would  come 
to  that  Bureau  and  help  it  and  support  it,  because  it  was  established  in 
response  to  their  demands.  I  found  that  it  required  personal  touch  with 
them,  with  their  leaders,  their  members  and  active  workers,  to  get  the 
co-operation  I  anticipated.  I  found  that  the  system  of  simply  sending 
out  blanks  did  not  reach  the  end  or  attain  the  results  which  we  had  been 
led  to  believe  would  come  through  the  mails.  I  find  also  in  my  own 
organization,  now  that  I  have  been  ten  years  at  the  head  of  it,  that  it 
requires  constant,  personal  touch  with  the  laboring  men  to  keep  them  in 
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line,  and  it  requires  at  the  same  time  that  you  shall  show  a  disposition  to 
he  fair  with  them  and  to  give  them  ah  audience.  They  are  not  blessed 
with  that  amount  of  business  intelligence  in  all  cases  that  they  might 
possess,  and  still  there  are  those  among  them  who  are  extremely  intelli- 
gent and  who  are  alive  to  all  these  questions  that  are  presented  from  year 
to  year  in  the  reports  of  your  various  State  Bureaus.  There  is  that 
innate  feeling  that  the  facts  you  desire  to  ascertain  may  he  used  to  their 
detriment,  or  that  deductions  may  he  made  from  the  statistics  they  may 
furnish,  or  could  furnish,  that  would  he  used  to  their  disadvantage,  and 
hence  it  is,  I  helieve,  that  you  have  found  more  or  less  trouble  in  your 
attempts  to  obtain  the  statistics  of  labor  organizations.  Now,  this  fact 
of  hostility,  as  it  appears  to  some  of  you,  to  me  is  only  a  want  of  confi- 
dence, and  this  fact  that  there  is  an  apparent  hostility  in  some  States  to 
Labor  Bureaus  is  due  very  largely  to  the  influence  that  has  surrounded 
organized  labor  in  certain  States  and  certain  localities.  Lahoring  men 
have  heen  tilled  with  a  feeling  of  secrecy  and  mystery  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  them  helieve  the  more  secret  and  mysterious  their  actions 
were,  the  more  powerful  they  would  hecome  and  the  more  awe  they 
would  inspire  in  the  puhlic  mind  ;  while  I  believe  that  if  you  have  a 
truth  to  tell,  and  have  the  facts  hehind  it,  you  should  not  hide  that  truth, 
nor  should  you  hide  the  facts  which  support  that  truth.  I  believe  that 
my  education  as  a  labor  reformer  has  heen  of  a  high-class  order  more 
through  reading  the  original  presentation  of  facts  given  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  years  ago,  than  through  anything  I 
knew  alone,  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  could  feel  the  sentiment  of  my 
class,  as  I  was  poor  and  went  to  work  when  I  was  a  little  over  eleven 
years  of  age— I  could  feel  for  them  as  I  do  feel  for  them  and  must  feel 
for  them  forever — hilt  I  never  could  see  the  inside  of  this  movement  so 
strongly,  and  my  feelings  and  my  convictions  were  never  so  much  rein- 
forced as  they  were  by  the  presentation  of  facts  made  by  the  Massactiu- 
setts  Bureau  hefore  Mr.  Wright  became  Commissioner,  and  after  he  he- 
came  Commissioner  Mr.  Wright  told  me  himself,  as  he'will  remember, 
that  he  went  into  that  Bureau  with  feelings  not  akin  to  our  people,  but 
that  his  own  investigations,  unbiased  and  untrammeled,  led  him  to  the 
firm  conviction  that  there  is  "a  labor  question,"  and  that  it  is  a  question 
well  worthy  of  investigation.  [The  President :  I  remember  it  very  well.] 
So  it  made  me  stronger  in  the  faith.  I  am  perhaps  different  from  mam 
others  in  labor  organizations.  Ever  since  I  have  had  official  connection 
with  labor  organizations  I  have  unceasingly  and  unremittingly  encouraged 
our  people  to  make  a  presentation  of  facts  and  give  such  information  as 
might  be  required  l>y  your  various  State  Bureaus,  and  the  National 
Bureau,  too.  1  have  done  this  in  our  official  journal.  AVe  publish  52,000 
copies  of  our  journal  monthly,  and  1  have  through  that  means  brought 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  journeymen  carpenters  in  every  State 
of  the  Union. 

The  statistics  of  labor  organizations  can  be  reached  by  alittle  patience 
and  they  can  be  perfected  much  more  in  time.  The  older  an  organiza- 
tion grows  the  more  conservative  it  becomes.  That  is  true  not  only  in 
politics  but  also  in  labor.  It  is  a  fact,  also,  that  as  an  organization  he- 
comes  older  and  more  conservative,  its  records  are  better  taken  care  of 
and  its  statistics  are  more  watchfully  recorded.  They  introduce  systems 
of  benefits,  through  which  they  have  to  ascertain  statistics  as  to  mor- 
tality in  their  organizations,  and  the  general  secretary  of  the  national 
body  has  to  have  reports  monthly.  In  time  these  reports  will  extend 
over  a  larger  held,  as  the  organizations  become  stronger  and  more  wide- 
spread. They  will  not  only  cover  the  field  of  mortality,  as  thej  do  now . 
and  to  some  extent  the  matter  of  wages  and  earnings,  but  the  statistical 
work  of  labor  organizations  will  then  go  into  the  whole  held  of  produc- 
tive industry  and  the  unemployed,  giving  the  number  <>f  men  employed 
and  the  number  unemployed.  1  believe  that  even  to-daj  it  is  possible, 
within    one    week,    to   ascertain    the   actual    Dumber   of   employed    ami 
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unemployed  window-glass  workers  in  this  country,  so  perfect  is  their 
organization.  The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  tSteel  Workers 
controls  probably  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
iron  and  steel  trade.  They  have  a  complete  census  of  the  wages  in  every 
department  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  this  country,  and  while  they 
could  not  reach  a  census  within  a  week,  the  same  as  the  glass-workers, 
they  could  take  a  census  of  their  trade  within  two  or  three  weeks.  These 
two  trades  are  splendidly  organized,  and  are  reaching  more  and  more 
what  might  be  termed  a  scientific  basis.  While  in  the  boards  of  trade 
and  chambers  of  commerce  they  have  access  to  the  total  amount  of  prod- 
uct in  each  respective  industry,  yet  the  statistics  obtained  are  not 
always  as  accurate  as  some  may  think:  still  to-day  in  the  hands  of  capi- 
talists, their  methods  of  business  are  becoming  arranged  so  scientifically 
that  they  are  able  to  reach  very  nearly  the  total  amount  of  product  in 
a  large  number  of  trades  in  which  they  are  engaged.  That  has  taken 
time, "for  the  organization  of  capital  was  prior  to  the  organization  of 
labor  in  this  country — not  the  militant  form  of  organized  capital,  or- 
ganized to  conduct  business  in  its  own  interest. '  The  militant  form,  the 
lighting  form  of  organized  capital,  came  only  when  labor  commenced  to 
organize,  and  labor  is  now  in  the  militant  condition;  that  is,  it  is  fight- 
ing organized  capital.  In  time  labor  will  look  to  do  more  than  simply 
fight  capital,  When  capital  ceases  to  fight  labor  and  recognizes  that 
there  is  a  necessity  for  organization  on  both  sides,  labor  will  settle  down 
to  organize  itself  on  a  scientific  basis  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  statis- 
tics and  perfecting  them,  and  of  controlling  its  own  forces,  In  our  last 
convention  we  accomplished  something  in  that,  direction  for  the  car- 
penters. We  have  now  776  organizations  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  There  are  only  twenty-three  outside  of  the  United  States,  one 
of  these  being  in  Mexico,  and  the  remaining  twenty-two  being  in  the 
Canadas.  At  our  last  convention,  which  was  held  in  Chicago,  we 
adopted  a  law  imposing  a  fine  of  32  on  the  financial  secretaries  of  the 
various  local  organizations  for  failure  to  make  a  monthly  report,  showiug 
facts  as  to  the  growth  of  their  organizations,  the  number  of  members 
unemployed,  the  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor.  Xow,  this  is  a  crude 
way,  an  embryotic  method,  of  reaching  what  you,  as  Commissioners,  en- 
deavor and  are  trying  your  utmost,  I  believe,  to  reach  officially;  but  we 
hope  to  make  ourefforts  auxiliary  to  your  work.  We  cannot  yet,  in  our 
present  condition  of  organization,  reach  that  position,  but  in  time  we 
shall  do  so.  The  two  trades  I  have  mentioned  have  comparatively 
reached  that  position,  so  that  they  are  now  able  to  furnish  a  large  fund 
of  information  whenever  needed.  Other  trades  also,  notably  the  print- 
ers, cigarmakers  and  hatters,  and  some  of  the  older  trades,  are  able  to 
furnish  reliable  statistics  almost  ou  call. 

Permit  me  to  revert  from  the  labor  situation  in  this  country  and 
refer  to  England,  to  show  that  labor  organizations  there  are  in  better 
position  to  furnish  statistics  than  they  are  in  this  country.  They  are  so 
thoroughly  organized  in  England  that  it  enables  the  factory  inspectors, 
and  other  statistical  bureaus,  at  any  time,  on  call  from  the  government 
or  the  British  House  of  Commons,  to  give  a  statistical  statement 
concerning  labor.  It  is  true  that  recently.  Avithin  a  few  weeks,  to  appease 
the  cries  of  a  multitude  of  impoverished  laborers  in  England,  they  have 
appointed  a  labor  commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  present 
depression;  but  that  system  of  inquiry  has  been  the  rule  in  England  for 
years.  In  Belgium,  where  they  have  a  standing  commission,  the  glass 
workers,  iron  workers,  printing  trade,  and  other  trades  are  thoroughly 
organized.  Even  the  coal  miners,  who  are  so  abjectly  poor  in  this 
country,  in  Belgium,  though  likewise  poor,  are  so  well  organized  that 
they  are  able  to  furnish  very  excellent  tables  of  statistics  to  the  bureaus 
of  statistics  in  that  country.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  my  attention  was 
called  to  that  by  a  gentleman  who  had  gotten  oue  of  the  recent  Belgian 
reports. 
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The  movement  connected  with  labor  organizations  in  this  country  is 
comparatively  new,  and  our  country  is  new,  and  the  questions  raised  in 
regard  to  labor  and  capital  are  of  quite  recent  birth. 

Most  people  have  looked  upon  the  Labor  Bureaus  as  mere  caves  in 
which  to  bury  some  ancient  archives  furnished  by  various  so-called 
"  cranks  "  in  the  labor  movement:  but  I  believe  the  bulk  of  the  Labor 
Bureaus,  so  far  as  I  have  had  time  to  look  at  their  reports,  even  cursorily, 
are  inclined  to  do  their  best  to  reach  the  facts  as  they  can  get  them. 
One  of  the  great  mistakes,  in  my  opinion,  with  all  due  respect,  is  to  put 
the  Labor  Bureau  of  any  State,  or  even  that  of  the  National  Government, 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  laboring  people;  and  I  say  that  in  the  interest 
of  the  laboring  people  themselves.  I  believe  that  the  Bureaus  should  be 
managed  with  an  eye  to  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  people — not  to  shut 
out  any  facts  in  their  favor,  or  even  to  their  detriment — but  I  believe 
that  Labor  Bureaus  should  have  at  their  head  everywhere  men  who, 
whether  they  be  classed  as  politicians  or  otherwise,  can  command  the 
ear  of  the  public  and  be  regarded  as  unbiased  and  fair  to  all  sides — capi- 
talists, laborers  and  all.  I  feel  that  the  laboring  men  who  are  so 
extremely  radical  as  at  times  to  demand  that  somebody's  head  shall  be 
chopped  off  because  he  does  not  furnish  all  the  statistics  they  want,  are 
harming  the  very  institutions  which  are  making  the  labor  movement 
stronger  in  the  eyes  of  people  who  have  no  ears  for  sentiment,  but  are 
desirous  of  having  facts. 

Now,  this  is  simply  an  impromptu  talk  I  am  giving  you,  based  upon 
the  little  experience  I  have  had  over  a  very  wide  field  in  this  country.  I 
feel  that  your  Bureaus  have  much  to  do— some  of  them  are  now  doing  a 
great  deal— to  encourage  statistical  work  in  labor  organizations.  You 
get  some  of  the  workingmen  interested  now  by  sending  out  blanks. 
Even  if  you  cannot  send  a  deputy  or  a  clerk  or  some  one  else  to  inter- 
view them,  the  reception  of  a  blank  from  your  Bureaus  makes  known  to 
some  of  these  people  ofttimes  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Labor 
Bureau.  If  they  do  not  answer  you,  try  them  again  with  another  blank, 
and  they  begin  to  think  you  have  confidence  in  them — that  you  are  not 
afraid  to  send  them  another  blank  for  fear  they  may  keep  the  envelope 
with  the  return  postage  upon  it.  Persistency  in  that  direction  will,  in 
the  course  of  time,  have  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  unfold  themselves. 
I  know  from  experience,  as  some  of  you  are  already  aware,  that  the 
reception  of  blanks  from  your  Bureaus  has  had  the  effect  of  inducing  men 
to  keep  an  account  of  their  household  expenses  who  never  thought  of 
doing  such  a  thing  before — your  blanks  suggested  the  necessity  for  it;  so 
that  in  a  remote  way,  if  not  in  a  direct  manner,  your  Bureaus  have  the 
effect  of  educating  men  who  are  now  simply  wage-workers  to  some  idea 
of  business  habits  in  their  daily  lives.  The  trouble  with  the  working 
classes  is  not,  as  some  think,  want  of  heart  or  want  of  brains;  it  is 
simply  want  of  business  methods.  Most  of  them  have  intelligence. 
brains,  and  all  the  necessary  qualifications  except  culture,  and  that  they 
will  get  when  they  secure  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work,  and  also  secure 
some  other  things  they  are  after. 

The  statistical  work  of  labor  organization  I  find  is  much  better  per- 
fected in  England  and  in  a  few  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
than  it  is  here.  Not  that  our  people  are  slower  than  those  on  the  other 
side,  but  the  organizations  in  this  country  are  not  old  enough  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  having  statistics  gathered  regularly.  Take,  for  example, 
the  report  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Blacksmiths,  Engineers  and 
-Machinists  of  England.  That  report  covers  some  4uu  pages  of  the  most 
minute  statistics  of  the  trades  comprised  within  that  organization. 
The  Amalgamated  Carpenters  also  have  such  valuable  tallies  and 
methods  that  after  the  organization  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
was  founded  we  felt  that  we  could  not  improve  much  on  their  met  hods. 
and  we  have  now  established  a  system  whereby  from  year  to  year  we  are 
trying  to  get  nearer  to  their  methods  of  statistical  inquiry.     We  find 
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the  same  state  of  things  in  a  number  of  trade  organizations  of  England. 
This,  perhaps,  may  he  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  these  organizations  in 
England  have  grown  out  of  the  old  guilds,  which  had  thir  systems  of 
statistics  long  before  trades  unions  were  established  in  England.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  believe  that  we  will  be  slow  in  this  country  to  reach 
any  ends  that  will  benefit  labor,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  have 
just  as  much  brains  as  our  brothers  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
Just  in  proportion  as  our  labor  organizations  get  larger  and  older  and 
more  disciplined,  you  will  find  the  statistics  from  labor  organizations 
will  become  more  reliable.  The  labor  movement  in  many  industries  is 
getting  out  of  the  froth  of  sentiment  down  to  the  solidity  of  bed-rock, 
and  workingmen  are  beginning  to  feelthat  before  they  move  they  must 
know  the  reason  why  they  should  move.  Before  they  can  reach  that 
condition,  however,  they  will  have  to  go  through  a  system  of  education 
similiar  to  that  which  each  trade  now  having  a  successful  organization 
has  passed  through,  such  as  the  glass  workers,  the  iron  and  steel 
workers,  and  a  number  of  others.  The  desire  to  strike  whenever  they 
see  a  large  number  together  in  a  room  will  be  more  and  more  checked  by 
the  inquiries  :  "How  many  union  men  have  you  in  town  ?  "  "How 
many  non-union  men  are  there  in  town?"  "How  is  trade— good  or 
bad?"  "How  much  money  have  you  in  your  treasury  V "  "How 
many  bosses  are  willing  to  concede  your  demands  ?  "  "  How  many  are 
opposed  to  your  demands?  "  All  this  requires  statistical  inquiries.  It 
requires  personal  investigation,  and  personal  investigation,  after  all,  is 
the  basis  of  every  good  statistical  report.  If  you  have  not  the  money 
necessary  to  make  personal  inquiry  in  securing  statistics,  your  reports 
are  at  best  whatever  you  can  make  them  under  the  law  granting  your 
appropriation. 

We  find  that  rigid  discipline  in  our  trade  organization  and  in  a  number 
of  other  organizations  during  the  past  few  years  has  had  the  effect  of 
checking  strikes,  for  men  read  the  blanks  we  send  them  and  say  to  them- 
selves, "Well,  we  never  thought  we  ought  to  inquire  how  many  bosses 
were  opposed  to  us."  "The  old  system  of  labor  organization  was  the 
"hurrah"  system.  Where  there  was  an  improvement  in  trade  and  the 
men  felt  that  the  bosses  were  making  too  much  money,  they  would  gather 
together,  probably  in  a  hall  over  some  beer  saloon  or  in  a  beer  garden, 
and  pass  a  resolution,  "Down  with  the  bosses— the  capitalists  ;  they  are 
making  too  much  money  ;  now  is  the  time  to  give  them  a  whack  in  the 
back  of  the  neck."  A  motion  to  strike  was  then  made,  seconded,  and 
carried,  and  the  extent  of  that  labor  movement  was  occasionally  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  of  beer  down  stairs  or  the  amount  of  money 
chipped  into  the  hat  that  night.  On  the  following  day  the  men  would  be 
called  out,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week,  if  they  held  out  that  long,  they 
found  they  were  minus  a  week's  wages  without  anything  to  fall  back  on. 
But  ofttimes  they  did  not  hold  out  a  week.  Perhaps  they  would  hold  out 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  begin  to  watch  each  other  to  see  who 
would  go  back  first.  That  was  the  "hurrah"  system  of  labor  organiza- 
tion—no statistics,  no  savings,  no  responsibility,  but  hit  a  capitalist's 
head  whenever  it  appeared.  The  new  form  of  labor  organization  which 
has  come  into  existence  of  later  years  requires  that  workmen  shall  not 
go  into  a  strike  without  due  deliberation,  and  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
instead  of  the  old  majority,  and  a  secret  ballot  at  that.  It  requires 
afterward,  that  the  local  organization  shall  appeal  to  the  national  head 
for  permission.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor  saved  to  you, 
gentlemen,  in  making  inquiries  as  to  strikes  by  reason  of  this  method  of 
careful  preparation  in  inaugurating  and  conducting  strikes.  You  would 
have  had  far  more  to  deal  with  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  system. 
During  this  very  year  applications  have  come  to  my  office  from  309  local 
organizations  for  permission  to  strike.  They  all  thought,  "Hurrah  !  we 
have  a  crowd  in  the  room  !  We  are  bigger  than  the  bosses !"  But  they 
were  told  to  act  cautiously,  or  to  wait.    We  have  sanctioned  strikes  in 
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147  cases,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say,  and  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear, 
that  we  have  won  all  of  these  strikes,  except  in  some  fourteen  cases 
where  the  men  are  now  out.  The  check  placed  on  strikes  by  requiting 
the  local  organizations  to  appeal  to  a  higher  power,  has  a  restraining  in- 
fluence which  has  proved  of  great  benefit.  I  only  wish  there  was  a 
corresponding  restraint  on  the  bosses  in  regard  to  lock-outs. 

The  statistics  and  work  in  regard  to  statistical  inquiry  in  labor  organi- 
zations has  been  very  good  in  some  States.    I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
invidious  distinction  between  one  State  and  another  on  this  occasion,  for 
I  believe  many  of  you  are  new  to  the  work,  and  your  Bureaus  are 
also  comparatively  new,  and  this  Convention  is  an  excellent  field  for 
getting  information  from  one  another;  but  I  am  free  to  say  that  the 
Bureaus  in  some  States,  without  naming  them,  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  labor  organizations  to  such  an  extent  that  no  matter  what 
changes  in  politics  may  come,  I  hope  the  heads  of  those  Bureaus  will 
not  be  touched.     This  is  true  not  in  one  case  alone,  but  I  can  name  half 
a  dozen.    And  while  I  am  not  prone  to  natter,  I  believe  the  National 
Bureau  is  safe  in  that  respect.    I  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  Labor 
Bureaus,  as  well  as  that  of  the  labor  organizations  themselves  is  in  the  con- 
servatism of  their  management,  with  a  radical  idea  to  the  future  wants  of 
the  people— not  to  give  them  all  that  every  alarmist  asks,  but  the  next  and 
nearest  thing  they  can  properly  investigate  upon  which  it  is  possible  to 
secure  information,  or  on  which  to  base  legislation.    In  the  work  of  the 
Bureaus  represented  here,  including  the  National  Bureau,  I  believe  that 
plan  of  taking  one  subject  at  a  time  is  correct  and  safe.    The  public,  as 
a  rule,  can  only  carry  one  idea  at  a  time,  and  if  you  attempt  to  give 
them  more  than  that,  you  distract  and  divide  their  attention,  and  give 
them  more  ideas  than  they  can  conveniently  carry.    That  is  what  upsets 
many  of  the  calculations  made  by  your  Bureaus.   Some  people  want  you 
to  at  once  investigate  everything  on  the  earth— not  only  everything  on 
the  earth,  but  everything  under  the  earth  and  above  it— and  they  come 
to  you  with  some  of  the  most  pronounced,  radical  schemes.    They  have 
a  certain  theory,  and  they  think  you  ought  to  gather  the  facts  in  order 
to  bolster  up  their  theory.    They 'are  unable  to  get  the  facts  themselves, 
and  while  in  some  cases  'they  deplore  the  intervention  of  State  help,  yet 
they  are  willing  on  that  occasion  to  call  for  State  help.     The  trouble  in 
some  labor  organizations  is,  that  men  sometimes  speak  for  them  and 
try  to  represent  them— claim  they  are  the  representatives  of  the  or- 
ganizations—and  ask  you  to  do  things,  while,  if  they  were  to  consult 
the  organizations  they  belong  to  for  authority  in  the  matter,  they  would 
be  voted  down  by  a  two-thirds  majority;  but  because  you   are   in   an 
official  position  they  threaten  you  with  official  decapitation  if  you  do  not 
collect  for  them  the  arsenal  of  facts  they  think  is  to  be  found  somewhere 
in  your  State.     I  would  urge  you  to  be  very  careful  in  dealing  with  such 
problematical  matters.    The  real  statistics  of  labor  organizations  will 
be  gathered  by  them,  immediately  in  some  cases,  remotely  as  time  goes 
on.     But  there  are  matters  you  can  reach,  and  which  you  are  reaching, 
relating  to  the  hours  of  labor,  wages  of  labor,  cost  of  living,  the  condi- 
tions of  various  industries  in  their  sanitary  rules,  and   in   States  where 
you  have  mines,  look  after  the  condition  of  the  miners;  all  that  you  can 
'do.     Your  zealous  interest  in  these  questions  and   your  activity  in  those 
respects,  will  cause  the  laboring  people  to   repose  in   you  the  confidence 
vou  deserve  and  aid  you  materially  in  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged. 
Although  I  am  a  labor  man,  and  a.  radical  one.  and  will  go  perhaps  ;is 
far  as  anv  man  in  the  ultimate  solution  of   this   problem  known   as   the 
labor  question,  vet  I  would  not  ask  you  to  be  one-sided,  even  though  I 
am  a  labor  man."    1  want  your  reports  so  the  people  will  read  them;  but 
if  vou  have  labor  facts  and   can  get   labor  facts,  do  not  hide  them,  even 
though  they  are  glaring,  though  they  may  he  revolting,  let   the  people 
know  them.    Though  they  are  facts  thai  sometimes  strike  yourpreju- 
dices  roughly  and   may  ruffle  your  feelings;  though  there  may  lie  facts 
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that  make  you  flinch  if  your  inclinations  are  with  what  is  called  the 
capitalistic  class,  never  fear  to  present  the  truth:  though  it  may  be  a 
bitter  pill,  the  public  will  roll  it  as  a  swTeet  morsel  under  its  tengue. 

You  will  find  the  greatest  trouble  you  have  to  contend  with  is  the  de- 
site  of  some  men  in  labor  organizations  to  push  you  to  accomplish  more 
than  you  can  with  your  limited  means;  but  if  you  can  once— and  I  re- 
peat it  again — get  the  confidence  of  the  laboring  men  in  your  work  and 
reports,  not  bv  favoring  the  working  people,  or  by  making  your  reports 
too  radical,  or  anything  like  that,. but  by  making  them  honest,  fair, 
square,  truthful  reports,  even  sometimes  without  deductions— they  are 
instructive  enough  in  themselves — you  will  find  there  are  men  in  the 
labor  organizations  who  will  go  far  among  their  adherents,  friends  and 
followers  to  make  your  Bureaus  more  permanent  and  possess  more  of  the 
confidence  of  the  laboring  people. 

You  will  find,  as  a  rule,  I  think,  that  members  of  labor  organizations 
will  return  answers  to  your  blanks  to  a  larger  extent  than  men  who  are 
not  members  of  labor  organizations.  If  you  have  made  inquiry  as  to 
that,  you  will  find  it  to  be  true.  Many  of  the  Commissioners  I  have  met 
in  the  various  States  have  told  me  that  they  find  the  organized  working- 
men  easier  to  approach  than  other  people.  These  Bureaus  have  been 
established  in  response  to  the  demands  of  labor  societies  and  labor  organ- 
izations, and  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand  why  labor  organiza- 
tions will  not  give  their  adherence  and  co-operation  and  loyalty  to  your 
work  to  the  extent  they  ought  to,  except  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated — 
that  is,  for  fear  that  some  of  the  facts  they  might  reveal  would  cause 
their  discharge  from  employment  or  be  used  to  their  detriment  in  some 
way  or  other.  This  fear  is  an  all-controlling  influence  over  men  who 
have  nothing  but  their  day's  wages.  The  loss  of  a  job  means  much  to 
them.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  fear  that  the  facts  they  may  present 
would  not  be  used.  I  have  had  workingmen  ask  me,  "  What  is  the  use 
of  sending  statements  to  the  Bureaus  ?  They  are  run  by  politicians, 
anyhow."  I  have  tried  to  convince  them,  time  and  again,  in  public 
speeches  and  addresses,  that  they  should  be  loyal  to  the  Labor  Bureaus 
and  read  the  reports;  but  there  is  that  ingrown  prejudice  that  time  alone 
will  remove.  Then,  again,  they  have  a  feeling  that  your  Bureaus  are  not 
entirely  under  the  control  of  labor  men,  and  even  if  there  were  some 
labor  man  at  the  head  of  a  Bureau,  when  the  next  Legislature  met  there 
might  be  a  rival  movement  to  get  that  labor  man  out  and  put  some  other 
labor  man  in.  I  believe  the  success  of  your  work  lies  largely  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  a  system  in  your  Bureaus,  and  having  men  at  their  head  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  who  fully  contemplate  carrying  it  out 
to  completion.  I  believe  it  is  not  the  best  policy  to  have  these  Bureaus 
subject  to  the  whim  of  any  Governor  or  any  political  party.  I  believe  a 
Labor  Bureau  is  not,  and  should  not  be,  a  department  for  political  ser- 
vice. It  should  be  a  department  for  honest  public  service;  to  have  a  man 
at  the  head  of  each  Bureau  who  starts  out  by  laying  down  a  line  of  work 
and  making  it  known  to  the  public  that  he  proposes  to  pursue  a  certain 
line  of  investigation;  that  he  isi  going  to  pursue  it  in  the  interest  of 
labor,  letting  the  laboring  men  know  it  by  a  preliminary  circular,  and 
gaining  their  confidence  in  that  way;  and  by  sending  men  around  among 
them  to  talk  to  their  leading  men,  or  men  of  influence,  to  get  their 
support  and  gain  their  favor.  By  this  plan  you  may  gain  access  to  a 
large  fund  of  labor  information,  and  it  will  help  in  reaching  facts  that 
otherwise  would  not  be  disclosed. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  said  far  more  than  I  intended  to  say,  and  I  have 
often  repeated  myself  for  want  of  preparation.  I  thank  you  for  your 
attention.  I  felt  that  I  was  complimented  by  the  invitation  of  your 
President  to  address  you  on  this  occasion,  and  only  regret  that  I  did  not 
have  at  least  two  or  three  hours  in  which  I  could  sit  down  and  prepare 
my  thoughts.  I  would  not  have  been  here  to-night— I  would  have  sent  a 
note   of  apology— only  for  the  fact  that  Mr.   Kean  came  down  and 
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dragged  me  out  of  my  office,  and  now  that  I  am  here,  T  thank  him  for 
bringing  me,  for  I  find  that  your  attention  signifies  that  you  will  give  the 
suggestions  offered  very  careful  consideration  in  the  preparation  of  your 
reports  in  the  future.     [Applause.] 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Bodine,  of  Colorado,  the  thanks 
of  the  Convention  were  tendered  to  Mr.  McGruire  for  his 
address. 

The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  until  9:30  A.  M., 
Thursday. 


THIRD     DAY. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at 
9:30  A.  M.  The  President,  Colonel  Wright,  having-  been 
called  to  Washington,  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  of  Connecticut, 
First  Vice-President,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Powers,  of  Minnesota,  moved  that  at  the  business 
session  of  this  evening,  Colonel  Lord,  of  Illinois,  be  re- 
quested to  submit  his  experience  and  conclusions  re- 
garding the  mortgage  indebtedness  of  his  State.  After 
the  subject-matter  of  the  motion  had  been  somewhat 
exhaustively  discussed  by  Messrs.  Peelle,  of  Indiana, 
Bolles,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Powers,  of  Minnesota,  it 
was  adopted,  and  Colonel  Lord  was  invited  to  address 
the  Convention  at  the  evening  session. 

This  day  having  been  set  apart  for  visiting  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  and  the  Bromley  Carpet  Fac- 
tory, it  was  determined  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the 
forenoon  to  a  trip  to  the  locomotive  works,  and  the 
afternoon  to  the  carpet  factory. 

Mr.  Peele  suggested  that,  in  connection  with  these 
visits,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Commissioners  to 
inspect,  if  time  would  permit,  the  homes  of  the  em- 
ployees of  these  establishments. 

Mr.  Bolles  thought  that  this  would  be  practicable,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  carpet  works,  as  many  of  the 
workmen  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  factory. 

The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  P.  M. 
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THE    BALDWIN    LOCOMOTIVE    WOBKS. 

Immediately  after  adjournment,  the  Commissioners  took  street  cars 
and  proceeded  to  the  locomotive  works,  where  they  were  received  hy  a 
member  of  the  company,  and  by  his  direction  conducted  through  every 
part  of  the  large  buildings,  and  shown  the  entire  process  of  construction. 

The  first  department  visited  was  the  draughting  room,  where  thirty  or 
forty  draughtmen  were  busily  at  work  preparing  plans,  in  almost  endless 
variety,  for  every  conceivable  part  of  a  locomotive — very  few  of  these 
engines  being  built  upon  exactly  the  same  model — each  new  order 
requiring  new  plans.  From  this  room  the  Commissioners  were  taken  to 
the  building  where  patterns  are  made  from  the  designs  furnished  by  the 
draughtmen  ;  and  then  to  the  foundry  where  these  wooden  patterns  are 
reproduced  in  iron,  and  the  several  parts  of  a  locomotive  "born." 

The  boiler  works  were  then  inspected,  where  almost  every  form  of 
locomotive  boiler  was  in  progress  of  construction,  and  thence  on  through 
the  numerous  finishing  departments  to  the  ground  floor  of  the  main 
building,  where  the  different  parts  are  put  together,  and  four  complete 
engines  are  set  up,  inspected,  taken  apart,  and  boxed  ready  for  shipment 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Each  engine  is  sold  before  the  plans  from 
which  it  is  built  are  draughted,  as  the  company  works  only  on  orders, 
and  it  is  seldom  able  to  catch  up  with  them.  These  locomotives  go  to 
nearly  every  part  of  the  world  where  railroads  exist. 

Upwards  of  two  thousand  men  are  employed  in  these  works,  and  a 
very  neat  restaurant  has  recently  been  set  up  by  the  company,  where  the 
employee  can  get  a  dinner,  if  he  wishes,  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents. 
This  institution  seems  to  be  well  patronized. 


THE    BEOMLEY    CAEPET    EACTOEY. 

In  pursuance  of  the  program,  a  party  of  the  Commissioners  started 
out  after  dinner  to  visit  the  Bromley  Carpet  Factory. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  not  in  full  operation,  but  enough  was  seen  to 
make  this  in  many  respects  the  most  notable  of  the  series  of  visits  :  for 
although  the  carpet  department  was  practically  inoperative,  the  other 
branches  of  the  establishment  were  running,  and  the  Commissioners 
were  given  an  excellent  opportunity  to  witness  the  weaving  of  portieres, 
curtains  and  table-covers  in  almost  endless  variety.  The  material  used 
is  both  cotton  and  silk,  the  first-mentioned  substance  chiefly.  In  the 
manufacture  of  this  comparatively  new  fabric,  the  first  process  is  in  a 
loom  where  the  strands  of  the  warp  are  an  inch  apart  with  a  woof  or 
filling  of  course  thread.  Each  weaver  is  supplied  with  from  six  to  a 
dozen  shuttles,  containing  yarn  of  as  many  different  colors,  which  he 
plies  alternately  as  the  requirements  of  his  work  demand.  The  web, 
when  finished,  is  cut  into  ribbons  between  each  line  of  the  warp,  so  that 
the  "yarn"  for  the  final  weaving,  if  pressed  flat,  is  an  inch  wide,  held  in 
the -center  by  the  retaining  line  of  warp  ;  this  is  again  wound  and  woven 
in  other  looms  in  the  same  manner,  after  a  pattern  hanging  in  front  of 
the  weaver,  producing  after  this  second  weaving  a  thick,  rough  cloth, 
which,  although  possessing  all  the  appearance  of  wool,  is  actually  made 
of  pure  cotton. 

The  Commissioners  were  taken  to  the  warerooms,  where  a  large 
number  of  specimens  of  this  finished  product  were  displayed  for  their 
inspection,  both  in  silk  and  cotton,  some  of  the  designs  being  very 
beautiful.  Several  hundred  employees  were  at  work,  many  of  them 
women  and  girls.  The  labor  is  largely  piece  work,  the  female  weavers 
earning  as  much  as  the  men.  The  wages  paid,  of  course,  depend  largely 
upon  individual  expertness,  ranging  from  §8  to  §12  per  week. 
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Upon  leaving  the  factory,  the  Commissioners  were  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  homes  of  some  of  the  operatives.  These  con- 
sisted Of  blocks  of  neat  two-story  brick  tenements,  many  of  which  were 
owned  by  the  occupants,  the  cost  averaging  about  $2,200. 

Alter  passing  most  of  the  afternoon  very  pleasantly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  factory,  the  Commissioners  returned  to  the  hotel. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  re-convened  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  Mr. 
Hotchkiss,  First  Vice  President,  in  the  chair.  As  quite 
a  number  of  the  Commissioners  were  not  present,  and  as 
those  in  attendance  were  anxious  to  secure  time  to  pre- 
pare for  their  departure  to  Baltimore  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, Colonel  Lord  was,  at  his  own  request,  excused  from 
addressing  the  Convention  upon  the  subject  of  mortgage 
indebtedness,  as  proposed  in  the  morning  session. 

The  President  stated  that  the  by-laws  provided  that 
$5  be  levied  on  each  Bureau  for  incidental  expenses. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  mail 
galley  proofs  of  the  "remarks"  of  Commissioners  and 
others  to  the  authors;  and,  upon  motion,  the  Secretary 
was  directed  to  notify  each  person  interested,  at  as  early 
a  day  as  possible,  of  the  probable  date  when  such  proofs 
would  be  mailed,  so  that  the  recipient  might  be  pre- 
pared to  correct  and  return  them  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable moment. 

Mr.  Bishop,  of  New  Jersey,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Convention  hereby  extend  their 
earnest  thanks  to  Professor  Albert  8.  Bolles,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrial Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  admirable  quarters  secured 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Commissioners,  including  a  most  convenient 
room  in  which  to  hold  their  daily  sessions  ;  and  for  his  untiring  attention 
to  the  members  during  their  stay  in  Philadelphia.  His  many  acts  of 
courtesy  will  ever  continue  as  a  pleasant  memory  in  the  minds  of  the 
recipients. 

Mr.  Lord,  of  Illinois,  also  offered  the  following,  which 
was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  he  extended  to  Hon. 
Thomas  C.  Weeks,  Chief  of  the  Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
for  the  kind  invitation  extended  the  Commissioners  to  visit  theCitj  of 
Baltimore,  and  for  his  efforts  in  arranging  an  excursion  to  the  extensive 
works  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  located  at  Sparrows  Point, 
near  that  city. 

Mr.  Bolles  stated  that  the  arrangements  for  to-morrow 

(Friday)  would  require  an  early  breakfast,  say  at  6:30, 
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as   the  Commissioners   would  take  the  train  for  Balti- 
more from  the  Broad  street  station  at  7:20. 

The   business  of   the   session   being   concluded,  upon 
motion,  the  Convention  adjourned. 


VISIT  TO  BALTIMORE  AND  SPARROW'S  POINT. 

The  Commissioners  assembled  at  the  Broad  street 
station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  on 
Friday  morning,  and  took  the  7:20  train  for  Baltimore. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  A.  Country- 
man, Chief  Clerk  of  the  Connecticut  Bureau,  consented 
to  act  as  historian  of  the  expedition,  and  has  forwarded 
the  following  graphic  account  of  the  trip  : 

SPARROW'S  POINT  PLANT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STEEL 

COMPANY. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  May  22nd,  1891,  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention went  to  Sparrow's  Point,  Maryland,  about  nine  miles  below 
Baltimore,  on  the  Patapsco  river,  to  inspect  the  works  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel  Company.  They  were  met  at  Baltimore  by  Commissioner 
Thomas  C.  Weeks,  of  Maryland,  who,  by  his  courtesy  and  care,  put 
everybody  immediately  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him.  At 
Sparrow's  Point  every  facility  was  furnished  to  properly  view  the  plant. 
The  President  of  the  company,  Major  Luther  S.  Bent ;  the  General 
Manager,  Mr.  E.  W.  Wood  ;  the  Agent,  Mr.  R.  K.  Wood,  and  W.  S. 
Franklin,  Superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Sparrow's  Point  Rail- 
road, were  untiring  in  their  attentions. 

The  property  of  the  company  embraces  about  1,000  acres  of  land,  most 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used.  It  has  a  very 
extensive  water  front,  so  that  ocean  steamers  load  and  unload  directly  at 
the  company's  docks.  The  property  is  divided  into  the  manufacturing 
and  residence  districts,  all  of  it  being  retained  by  the  company.  The 
plant  contains  within  itself  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  rails  and  also  of  steel  plates  for  ships  of  all  descriptions, 
from  the  crude  ore  to  completion.  All  the  particular  processes  which 
this  involves  were  carefully  explained— from  the  four  85-foot  blast  fur- 
naces, with  their  immense  blowing  engines,  the  fly-wheel  of  each  being 
90,000  pounds  weight,  to  the  Bessemer  converters,  the  rail  mill,  the 
machine  shops,  and  the  marine  department. 

The  company  imports  its  ores  from  its  own  mines  in  Cuba,  and  does 
so,  duty  included,  at  a  less  cost  for  transportation  than  it  can  bring  ores 
from  Lake  Superior.  It  owns  all  the  stores,  schools,  boarding  houses  and 
dwellings  in  the  village,  but  the  sites  for  the  churches  it  leases  to  the 
different  societies.  It  permits  no  liquor  to  be  sold,  and  accounts  this  a 
great  economic  gain. 

After  a  tour  of  the  grounds,  which  was  expedited  by  the  use  of  a 
moving  train  of  cars  on  a  part  of  the  more  than  fourteen  miles  of  railway 
which  the  company  owns,  the  visitors  were  most  hospitably  dined  at  the 
regular  boarding  house.  After  this,  they  continued  their  rambles  by  the 
woods  and  picnic  buildings  reserved  for  the  workingmen  and  their 
families.  In  response  to  a  general  call,  President  Bent  briefly  stated 
some  of  the  more  interesting  facts  about  the  enterprise  : 
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"The  plant  was  established  because  transportation  is  against  inland 
manufacturers,  which  will,  of  necessity,  eventually  become  manufactures 

of  specialties  only.  The  southern  and  eastern  coast  of  the  country  was 
all  open  and  undeveloped  from  New  Orleans  to  Maine  ;  but  great 
railroad  connections  exist  between  the  seabord  and  the  interior,  so  that 
the  great  markets  of  the  South  and  Southwest  can  he  reached  either  by 
rail  or  water.  These  markets  will  be  the  greatest  consumers  of  iron  and 
steel  for  the  next  twenty  years.  Any  point  much  further  south  than 
Maryland,  however,  is  too  far  south  for  immediate  operations.  The 
seaboard  situation  was  not  alone  the  motive  that  inspired  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company  to  buy  the  land.  Another  was  the  necessity  of 
enlarging  their  Steelton  plant.  The  features  that  have  made  Baltimore 
great,  commercially,  still  remain.  There  is  a  remarkable  country  in  the 
rear  of  the  city,  and  plenty  of  labor.  In  Cuba  the  company  had 
previously  bought  large  ore  mines.  This  island  is  onty  1,300  miles 
distant,  and  a  thousand  miles  of  transportation  by  ocean  entails  no 
greater  expense  than  a  hundred  miles  inland.  Eeciprocity  will  also  assist 
in  making  the  freight  cheap.  At  Sparrow's  Point  it  costs  four  cents  a 
ton  to  take  the  ore  from  the  dock  and  put  it  into  the  blastfurnace,  while 
at  Steelton  (Harrisburg),  it  costs  a  dollar.  As  it  takes  nearly  two 
tons  of  ore  to  one  of  pig,  the  saving  per  ton  of  pig  is  nearly  two  dollars." 

In  answer  to  questions  by  Commissioner  Betton,  of  Kansas,  President 
Bent  said  that  in  Steelton  the  men  were  independent  of  the  corporation, 
and  in  many  instances  owned  their  homes  ;  but  this  plan  wTas  not  now 
feasible.  When  that  plant  was  started  men  were  getting  from  $4  to  $10 
a  day  for  skilled  labor,  but  such  times  are  past.  Now  the  average  per 
diem  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is  §1.75,  With  these  wages  a  man 
can  never  secure  a  homestead,  or  if  he  does,  it  is  apt  to  be  so  heavily 
mortgaged  as  to  prove  a  drawback.  Under  the  system  of  corporation 
dwellings  at  Sarrow's  Point,  where  all  the  comforts  are  furnised  at  but 
a  small  percentage  profit,  the  workingman  can  put  more  money  into  the 
savings  bank  and  have  more  for  immediate  use.  "  This  is  the  plan  of 
the  company, "  said  Major  Bent.  il  We  own  everything.  The  men  have 
better  houses,  better  comforts,  greater  happiness.  We  give  them  water, 
and  all  the  sanitary  improvements  and  comforts,  and  hope  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  we  can  give  them  steam  heat,  too.  They  will  then  have 
no  coal  to  buy. "  The  company  gives  the  men  plants  and  flowers  from 
the  hot-houses  with  which  to  adorn  their  dooryards.  This  gratuity  is 
eagerly  accepted.  In  answer  to  further  questions  by  Commissioner 
Betton,  Major  Bent  said:  "We  have  a  savings  bank,  a  branch  of 
another  institution  not  our  own,  which  is  well  patronized.  We  allow  no 
liquor  to  be  sold  within  two  miles  of  the  school-house.  If  a  man  wants 
a  glass  of  beer,  he  must  go  to  Baltimore  to  get  it.  This  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  way.  1  was  told  that  I  couldn't  run  a  ship- 
yard without  rum.  I  said  I  didn't  believe  it.  At  Steelton  everybody  is 
happy,  but  I  believe  I  could,  without  any  inducement  of  higher  wages, 
easily  take  nine-tenths  of  the  men  from  their  own  homes  to  live  in 
corporation  houses  at  Sparrow's  Point." 

Colored  and  foreign  labor  constitute  each  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  employees  at  Sparrow's  Point:  the  other  third  is  of  a  mixed 
character.  At  the  corporation  store,  goods  are  sold  for  cash,  if  the  men 
want  to  pay  cash.  The  aim  is  to  sell  as  good  articles  as  can  be  bought 
anywhere,  and  at  prices  lower  than  the  prevailing  rate.  lt  It  is  purely  a 
commercial  operation,"  said  the  Major:  ''hut  I  think  the  town  better 
off  than  if  we  leased  or  sold  the  grounds.  Then  twenty  grocery  stores 
would  be  started  here  at  once,  liquor  would  come  in,  and  the  place 
would  soon  be  almost 'beyond  police  regulation."  The  company  has 
about  $10,000,000  invested,  and  will  eventually  employ  a  force  oJ 
•5,000  men. 
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Before  leaving  the  works,  upon  motion  of  Commis- 
sioner Weeks,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  extended 
Major  Bent  and  his  associates  for  their  kindness.  The 
party  then  returned  by  the  tug  "Canton,"  which  was 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  company. 

Upon  their  return  to  Baltimore,  they  were  taken 
about  the  city  in  carriages,  under  the  personal  supervi- 
sion of  Commissioner  Weeks  and  a  number  of  friends, 
who  carefully  pointed  out  the  various  points  of  interest. 
Druid  Hill  Park,  with  its  many  natural  beauties,  was 
the  last  place  visited. 

In  the  evening,  Commissioner  Weeks  tendered  the 
Convention  an  informal  dinner  at  Brawner's  City  Hotel. 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  National  Labor  Commis- 
sioner and  President  of  the  Association,  presided, 
having  Commissioner  Weeks  on  his  right,  and  Hon. 
Samuel  Hotchkiss,  Commissioner  for  Connecticut,  on 
his  left.  At  the  close  of  the  banquet  a  resolution  was 
offered,  and  enthusiastically  adopted,  thanking  Commis- 
sioner Weeks  for  his  splendid  hospitality.  The  mem- 
bers left  Baltimore  the  next  morning  for  their  respec- 
tive homes. 
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